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PREFACE 

This  volume  brings  the  poems  of  David  Ó  Bruadair  to  an  end.  The 
poems  contained  in  it  are  important  on  account  of  the  light  they 
throw  upon  the  difference  of  opinion  which  existed  amongst  our 
countrymen  about  the  advisability  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
Articles  or  Treaty  of  Limerick.  In  the  preceding  volumes  an 
Introduction  has  been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  principal  theme 
of  the  poems  in  the  volume.  I  had  prepared,  and  intended  to 
publish  in  this  volume,  a  similar  discussion  of  the  views  prevalent 
among  the  different  Irish  parties  during  the  war  between  James  II 
and  William  of  Orange.  The  Ulster  (to  us  the  1641-52  phraseology) 
or  the  native  Irish  party  is  represented  by  Colonel  O'Kelly  in  his 
Maearia  Excidium.  The  English  and  Protestant  side  is  represented 
by  Story  and  innumerable  subsequent  historians.  The  purely  Royal 
and  non-national  party,  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
on  the  Irish  side  at  that  time,  is  not  much  represented  in  historical 
literature  beyond  a  few  personal  memoirs  and  some  documents  which 
England  has  allowed  to  be  published.  David  Ó  Bruadair  in  that 
crisis  sided  with  the  Royal  or  Normano-Irish  faction,  more,  it  would 
seem,  from  personal  loyalty  than  from  national  conviction.  His 
views,  therefore,  representing,  as  they  do,  the  views  of  many  of  his 
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countrymen,  are  well  worth  study.  But  if  his  views  were  to  be 
discussed  satisfactorily,  they  would  demand  more  space  than  could  be 
afforded  at  the  present  time.  The  Glossary  and  Indexes  would  have 
to  be  abbreviated,  and  after  full  deliberation  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  rather  than  omit  them  it  would  be  better,  in  the 
interest  of  students,  to  forego  a  detailed  discussion  of  David 
Ó  Bruadair's  political  opinions. 

Hence  there  remains  nothing  more  for  me  now  to  do  but  to 
return  thanks  to  those  who  have  in  any  way  helped  me  to  complete 
this  edition  of  David  Ó  Bruadair's  poems.  Some  are  mentioned  here 
and  there  in  the  different  volumes,  but  many  of  them  are  deserving  of 
particular  thanks.  Of  those  to  whom  I  feel  specially  obliged  I 
should  like  to  mention  the  librarians  of  Maynooth  College,  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  the  British 
Museum,  who  afforded  me  every  facility  for  consulting  their  valuable 
manuscripts;  Mr.  T.  F.  O'Rahilly,  who  sent  me  many  scholarly 
corrections  of  the  published  text  of  Part  11  of  these  poems  ;  Mr. 
Pádraig  O'Cadhlaigh,  of  Ring,  who  gave  me  the  English  equivalents 
of  several  technical  terms  in  Poem  xxxn  of  Part  n  (pp.  222-237)  ; 
Rev.  Canon  John  Begley  and  Rev  Thomas  Wall,  who  identified  for 
me  many  place-names  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ;  my  own  brother, 
Andrew,  who  assisted  and  encouraged  me  during  the  many  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  this  publication,  and  who 
drew  up  for  me  the  Index  of  Proper  Names  to  the  three  volumes  ; 
Tadhg  Ó  Donnchadha  and  Risteard  Ó  Foghludha,  who  read  the 
proof-sheets  of  Part  in  of  these  poems,  and  to  whose  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  Irish  and  acquaintance  with  the  religious,  political,  and 
literary  history  of.  the    Munster    of    David  Ó  Bruadair    is    due  the 
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comparative  fewness  of  errors  in  this  last  volume  of  that  poet's 
poems ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Gibbs,  of  the  University  Press,  Dublin,  to  whose 
unremitting  attention  and  care  is  due  the  correction  of  many  an  error 
which  had  otherwise  escaped  detection  ;  and,  finally,  the  Council  of 
the  Irish  Texts  Society,  for  their  long-suffering  patience  with  me 
during  the  many  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  inception  of  this 
work. 

JOHN"  MACERLEAis7,  S.J. 
Galway,  20th  November,  1916. 


ouaNaiRe  óái5iú  uí  ftrcuaoair? 

POEMS   OF    DAVID   Ó  BRUADAIR 


PART    III 


[     2     ]  Li 


DUQNQlRe   Ódl5lÓ    UÍ    5RUQ0Q1R 


L— a  scapairce  traoiO  5cecitt5uill 

[Mss. :  Maynooth,  Murphy  Mss.  x,  p.  277  (m) ;  xciv,  p.  173;  xcv,  p.  51; 
xcvi,  p.  409.     E.I.A.  23  G  20  (G) ;  23  0  39  (0). 

Titles :— t>dibi 6  ua  bpuabaip  ccc.  (G,  0,  m),  1682  (0)_. 

In  this  poem  David  Ó  Bruadair  warns  a  soldier  named  0  Cearbliaill  against 
the  moral  dangers  of  a  soldier's  life,  drunkenness  and  dissipation,  and  advises  him 
never  to  forsake  the  Mass  or  give  up  the  practice  of  his  religion.  The  piece  is 
dated  1682  in  0,  a  late  Ms.  It  may,  however,  be  somewhat  later.  Certainly  in 
1682  the  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  army  was  quite  impossible 
in  consequence  of  several  proclamations  issued  during  the  -igitation  of  the  Oates 
Plot.     There  is  nothing  in  the  poem  to  enable  us  to  identify  the  O'Carroll  to 

l 
Q  pcapaipe  t)'aoib  gCeapbuill  a  Oúiée  éile 
6p  ceapuigce  jac  map^ao  le  pciuip  céille 
mo  cea^apc  Owe  a]\  eagla  na  cúilpcéille 
5cm  cailleaiiiuin  an  aippinn  ap  épúipéipeacc. 

11 
lTlapbcap  an  caipmeapcac  le  púilpméiOe 
íp  bo^apcap  peap  pagaipne  pe  opúnncéipeacc 
caccacap  ap  leabaib  apcig  ^an  pun  cléipi£ 
peap  aipgit)  nac  calcaipe  buic  Conn  Céioe. 

in 
C15  pailipcip  50  haccumaip  1  lonncpéaOac 
le  a  Q-cpapacap  a  labapca  pa  lúicgéa^a 
bio  aicnie  aco  Od  n-eacpaió  pul  Ocúipléniiio 
cpeapcapca  ^an  aiéne  jan  úipbpéiépe. 


1,  1.  3  cúilpcéile,  m.  11,  1.  1  caipmeapcac,  G,  0,  m.    1.  2  pabaipne, 

m.     1.  4  calcaipe,  G.  111,  1.  1  hacamaip  a  lonncpéatiac,  G,  m,  0. 

1.  2  ccnapacap,  m. 


I]  [     3     ] 


POEMS  OF  DAVID  Ó  BRUADAIR 

I.— GALLANT  SCION  OF  THE  KACE  OF  CEARBHALL 

1682 

whom  it  is  addressed.  Many  of  that  name  figured  in  the  Jacobite  Army  during 
the  campaign  of  1689-1691  :  for  instance,  James  Carroll  of  Ely,  a  captain  in 
Lord  Dongan's  Regiment  of  Dragoons  (D'Alton,  Irish  Army  List,  i,  312-319) ; 
Long  Antony  Carroll,  Governor  of  Nenagh,  Colonel  Francis  Carroll  (D'Alton, 
i,  432-434),  of  Carroll's  (formerly  Trant's,  formerly  Sir  James  Cotter's) 
Dragoons. 

Metre. — Cmpcm  :         (u)     auwuavjuuíj     é     o-.] 

I 
Gallant  scion  of  the  race  of  Cearbhall,1  prince  of  Éile's2  land, 
Since  the  striking  of  a  bargain  should  be  always  steered  by  sense, 
That  thou  mayst  not  get  a  back-cut,  my  advice  to  thee  is  this : 
Never  to  miss  hearing  Mass  for  the  sake  of  troopery.3 

ii 
The  contentious  man  is  murdered  in  the  winking  of  an  eye, 
And  the  reveller  is  often  menaced  by  intemperance ; 
The  man  of  money,  not  less  ruthless  than  Tonn  Téide,4  as  lie  lies 
On  his  bed,  is  killed  by  choking,  unattended  by  a  priest. 

jii 
Palsy  suddenly  attacks  the  leader  of  a  warlike  band, 
And  cripples  "both  his  power  of  speech  and  the  movement  of  his  limbs 
From  their  horses  others  of  them  fall  before  they  can  dismount, 
Stricken  down  to  earth  unconscious,  ne'er  to  speak  another  word. 


1  Cf.  Parti,  p.  193,  note10. 

2  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  59,  note10. 

3  i.e.,  dissipation. 

*  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  65,  note8,  and  Part  n,  p.  245,  note9. 
B  2 
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ii.— traicle  na  ópileaó 

[Mss.  :  R.I.A.,  23  E  14,  p.  15  (E)  ;  23  G  20,  p.  231  (G)  ;  23  M  31,  p.  11 
olim  p.  503,  a  Ms.  written  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  before  1704  (M)  ;  23  N  12,  p.  207 
(N)  ;  23  0  25,  p.  105  (0).  Mss.  in  private  hands  ;  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P), 
copied  from  M  in  1814  ;  Standish  H.  O'Grady  in  Preface  to  Silva  Gadelica  (S). 

Titles:  Gn  peap  céabna  ccc.  bo  clainn  conconnacc  hi  Oála  (M,  P) 
[i.e.  Idem  cecinit  for  the  children  of  Cúchonnacht  O  Dálaigh].  In  N  there  is 
no  title.  In  O  and  G  the  three  stanzas  occur  as  the  concluding  stanzas  of  a 
poem  eniitled  Cpiop  cem^ail  na  gcoinnpwi&e  le  Concubap  6  Dála 
[i.e.  Combining  Cincture  of  ihe  Consonants  by  Conchubhar  O  Dálaigh]. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets  of  Mss.  might  seem  to  make  the  author- 
ship doubtful,  but  without  reason,  I  believe.  In  M  and  P  this  poem  follows  a 
poem  of  David  O  Bruadair's.  In  M  the  preceding  poem  is  lom&a  pcéirh  ap 
cup  na  cluana  (vide  supra,  vol.  i,  p.  88)  and  in  P  the  preceding  poem  is  "5106 
pccmnail  le  baomib,  to  be  published  infra  in  this  volume,  both  of  which  poems 
are  by  David  O  Bruadair.  The  title  of  the  poem  to  which  these  verses  are 
attached  in  G  and  O  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  ascribe  the  authorship  of  them  to 
Cúchonnacht  O  Dála,  but  a  closer  study  shows  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such 
a  suggestion.  The  poem  to  which  they  appear  in  G  and  O  as  the  three  concluding 
ranns  consists  of  twelve  stanzas,  beginning  Q  pip  cospap  beilb  an  t>áin.  Of 
these  twelve  stanzas,  the  first  seven  belong  evidently  to  the  original  poem  on  the 
metrical  value  of  consonants;  the  next  two  stanzas,  viz.,  the  eighth  and  the  ninth, 
are  totally  unconnected  with  such  a  technical  subject,  as  are  also  the  three  last 

I 
t)'aicle  na  bpileaó  n-uapal 

cpuagpan  cirheal  an  epaogail 
clann  na  n-ollaiii  50  n-eagna 

polarh  gan  pnea^pa  paobaip. 

11 
Cpuag  a  leabaip  05  liaca 

ciaca  nac  cpeabaip  baoipe 
ap  ceal  niop  coip  a  bpoilceap 

coipceap  bpeap  n-óil  na  5aoipe. 

in 
t)'aicle  na  bpileaó  oáp  íonnihup  éigpi  íp  ml 
íp  maipj5  t>o  connaipc  an  cinneaihain  t)'éipi5  t)úinn 
a  leabaip  05  cuicim  1  leirhe  'p  1  léice  1  5CÚ1I 
pag  macaib  na  ^poinge  gan  piolla  t)á  péaoaib  pun.2 

1, 1.  3  easnarh,  Mss.  11,  1.  1  a  Viaice,  G,  O.     1.  2  cpiaice  gan,  G,  O; 

baoipe,  M.    1.  4  neol,  O;  neoil,  G.        in,  1.  1  lep  bionriiuin,  G,  O  ;  íuil,  G, 
().    1.  2  íp  m.  bo  cibbe,  G,  O.    1.  3  ap  ccúl,  G,  0.    1.  4  piulla,  M. 
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II.— GONE  ARE  ALL  THE  NOBLE  POETS 

stanzas,  of  which  there  is  question  here.  Evidently  what  happened  was  this : — 
•he  scribe  O'Longain,  without  any  note  of  separation,  added  to  the  poem  on  the 
consonants  some  other  stanzas,  written  by  a  previous  scribe  after  the  end  of  that 
poem  in  the  part  of  the  page  that  remained  blank.  Such  mistakes  are  not 
infrequent  in  modern  Mss.,  and  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Furthermore,  G  and  0  ascribe  these  verses  to  Conchubhar  0  Dálaigh,  but  such 
an  ascription  is  untenable.  There  were,  indeed,  two  poets  of  this  name,  one  who 
wrote  a  poem  beginning  buan  an  pac  po  ap  pig  cluana  lTlvjipip  mac  OáibiÓ 
rhic  ^eapailc,  and  a  second  who  wrote  a  poem  on  Séamup  (beas)  mac  Coicip 
on  the  3rd  of  February,  1 762.  The  latter  poet  is  too  late  to  be  the  author  of  this  poem, 
which  occurs  in  a  Ms.  written  before  the  year  1704  ;  and  the  former  poet  seems  to 
have  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation  than  the  author  of  these  verses.  Until 
further  evidence  be  produced,  I  shall  continue  to  credit  David  0  Bruadair  with  the 
authorship  of  these  verses,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  moved  in  the  same  circle 
as  Cuchonnacht  0  Dálaigh,  and  was  thus  naturally  acquainted  with  his  children 
(cf.  supra,  Part  i,  p.  184). 

Cúchonnacht  Ó  Dálaigh,  to  whose  children  this  poem  is  addressed,  died  in 
1642  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  of  date  in  the  poem  itself.  On  the  whole,  these 
children  would  seem  to  have  been  adult  at  the  time  the  poem  was  written. 

Metre. — (1)  Rr.  i-ii  ;  "Rannaigeacc  beas,  the  scheme  of  which  is 
{72+72}2  +  4. 

(2)  R.  in;  Griipán  :   (u)a^wiuwi^^éu     ú.] 

I 
Gone  are  all  the  noble  poets, 

Sad  the  darkness  of  the  world ; 
The  children  of  those  learned  ollamhs1 

Now  are  void  of  keen  retorts. 
ii 
Sad  their  books  with  gray  dust  covered, 

Satchels  ne'er  in  folly  versed  ; 
Mystic  lore  forgotten  wrongly, 

Born  of  wisdom-drinkers'  minds. 

in 
After  the  death  of  the  poets,  whose  riches  were  poems  and  wit ; 
Woe  unto  him  who  hath  seen  the  fate  that  hath  come  upon  us ; 
Their  books,  now  unheeded  in  corners,  lie  mouldering,  covered  with  dust, 
While  of  their  mystical  treasures  no  whit  is  possessed  by  their  sons.2 


1  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  15,  n.2. 

2  This  rann  is  quoted  by  Sean  O  Tuama,  a.d.  1754,  in  his  summons  to  the 


poets  after  the  death  of  Seán  Clárach. 
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in.— t>o  liami$eat)  mo  Carcc  oióóe 

[Ms.  T.C.D.  H.  5.  4  (olim  H.  92),  p.  145,  a  Ms.  written  by  Eoghan  6  Caoimh. 
a.d.  1699,  where  it  is  entitled  Oáioib  hua  bpuabaip  ccc.  In  this  simple 
poem  David  Ó  Bruadair  expresses  his  gratitude  to  a  certain  Riocard  (Richard) 
who  had  entertained  him  with  generosity  befitting  the  poet's  learning  and  the 
patron's  munificence.     The  poem  is  not  dated  in  the  only  Ms.  in  which  I  have 


I 
t)o  haipigeab  mo  cape  oióce  a  Riocaipb  'b  C15 
ap  glanpion  do  ceannuigip  1  tuimneac  Luip<c> 
bá  mbpeacnuigeao  an  peap  ciop  ap  ibeap  bon  big 
ap  ealabain  bo  maicpibe  50  miocaip  mo  cion. 

11 
X)á  n-aicnigeab  dp  n-aicib  510b  longancac  <  pin  > 
an  placcpoibe  bo  ceannuige  nac  cunnail  uim  <cpub> 
ní  ^laipbíol  bon  gaipgiobac  cu^  conna  cap  ppuic 
ppaicin  bea;5  ppacpaoibe  1  n-iomab  mo  pcuic. 

m 
abriiuigim  50  m'  aic  linn  a  n-upaió  'p  anoip 
gealpíopa  plaigín  ip  bioppa  50  bpim 
ceacc  piop  ap  leacbaoip  le  sliogaipeacc  gloin 
ip  neampuim  a  bpacnaoib  pip  cpmnnigce  cpuió. 

IV 

Geapcuigun  na  bealaise  50  mime  bom  coip 

ip  cacuigim  beic  ceapc  mi  gan  pin^inn  1m  pupp 

an  macaorii  nac  mailipeac  miocal  map  pin 

ip  ceapc  óligeup  a  bapecpaoipeac  inneacup  cuipp. 

11,  1.  1  and  1.  2  ends  of  line  worn  away  in  the  Ms.     1.  4  lege  1  n-ionab  mo 
pcuic  ?  in,  1.  1  abrhaoim.  iv,  1.  3  na  macaoirh,  Ms.     1.  4  mne 

cup  cuipp,  Ms. 


Ill] 


III.— MY  THIRST  ATTRACTED  THE  NOTICE 

met  it,  neither  is  the  family  name  of  the  generous  patron  given.     Eiocard  was 
usual  name  among  the  Bourkes,  however. 
Metre.— amp  an  : 

(w)    a    f    v/    a    f    u    i    i/    ts    i.] 


My  thirst  attracted  the  notice  one  night  that  I  was  in  thy  house 
Of  the  pure  wine  thou  purchasedst,  0  Riocard,  in  Limerick,  city  of  Lore  ;l 
If  that  man  down  there  in  the  North  observed  all  I  drank  of  the  drink, 
My  fault  would  be  gently  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  my  learned  art. 

ii 
If  my  weakness  were  ever  perceived,  though  it  might  be  a  cause  of 

surprise, 
By  the  generous  heart  of  a  merchant  who  is  not  reserved  with  his  wealth, 
To  the  stout-hearted  man   who  brought  tuns  across  seas  no  mean 

payment  would  be 
The  small  tax  that  would  have  to  be  levied  on  the  greatness  of  this, 

my  account. 

in 
My  delight,  I  confess,  hath  been  always,  both  last  year  and  this  year, 

to  have 
A  pipe  of  fine  wine  and  a  flagon  with  liquor  filled  up  to  the  brim, 
To  sit  down  in  a  state  of  half -folly  and  gaily  to  chatter  away, 
And  heed  not  the  sneers  of  the  man  who  aims  at  increasing  his  herds. 

IV 

I  frequently  sample  and  test  the  roads  and  highways  on  foot, 
Accustomed  to  being  hard  up,  without  pence  in  my  purse  for  a  month; 
In  the  case  of  man  whose  mind  is  so  unmalicious  as  that, 
The  keen  shafts  of  his  wit  may  with  justice  impletion  of  body  demand. 

1  Ms.  luip  .  .  ,  qu.  luipc.      For  Laoghaire  Lore,  see    Keating,  History 
vol.  ii,  p.  160. 
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iv.— uaóciR  Nd  poimp 

16S2 

[A  Ms.  written  by  Seán  0  Dreada  in  tlieiirst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Kichard  Foley,  Dublin,  contains  two  copies  of  this 
short  poem.  On  p.  199  (A)  it  is  headed  OáibiÓ  6  bpuabmp  ccc.  1652,  but  on 
p.  266  (B)  we  have  Ddibió  6  bpuafraip  ccr.  1644.    These  dates  seem,  however. 


Uabap  nd  poimp  ná  beineaó  bume  ap  a  pcóp 
if  50  buaipc  nd  bíoó  nid  bíonn  ^an  pinginn  na  óóib 
bá  uaiple  pí  íp  a  píogacc  glan  cuillce  aige  b'óp 
nac  buame  bíop  ná  an  pcaoinpe  b'ibiop  a  lón. 


lp  buaióeapéa  bít>  na  oaoine  1  noeipip  gan  cóip 

pan  uaig  50  líoncap  bíob  50  nnnic  pan  ló 

ní  luaióe  innce  an  píoéal  poipbce  ap  bcóip 

'nd  an  nuiappeap  gpoióe  no  an  naoióeandn  leinb  big  615. 


in 

"Ní  puapap  píop  6  ópaoicib  ^lioca  ap  bic  póp 
nd  cuapaipc  cpuinn  cia  an  cíp  'na  n^abaib  na  plóig 
puaip  bdp  506  laoi  ó  ainipip  gemce  na  yó])X) 
monuap,  ^an  maill  acc  pinn  ^an  pilleaó  na  nbeoió. 


1,  1.  1  beineaó  here  pronounced  bíneaó.  n,  1.  2  uaim,  B.    1.  2  luaca, 

A.     1.  3  puiócioll,  A  ;  píocal,  B.     1.  4  naoijeán,  B.  111,  1.  2  cuaipipg, 

B  :  ngaba,  B ;  nsabaó,  A.     1.  4  pileaó,  B  :  piUe,  A. 
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IV.-LET  NO  MAN  BE  PUFFED  UP  WITH  PEIDE 

1682 

to  be  mere  guesses  of  the  scribe.     I  am  not  quite  sure  that  David  0  Bruadair  was 
the  author  of  this  poem,  neither  is  it  certain  that  the  piece  is  complete. 
Metre:   arhpdn  — 

(w)    ua    u    í    u    í    \j    i    u    w    6.] 

i 

Let  no  man  be  puffed  up  with  pride  or  with  pomp  on  account  of  his 

wealth, 
Or  be  sad  if  he  happen  to  be  without  e'en  a  penny  in  hand ; 
For  the  haughtiest  king  who  rules  over  a  kingdom  all  filled  full  of 

gold 
No  longer  doth  live  than  the  wastrel  whose  food  consists  solely  of 

drink. 

n 
Men  are  annoyed  and  get  angry  without  any  reasonable  cause; 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  grave  is  so  frequently  filled  every  day, 
The  journey  to  which  is  no  faster  for  the  veriest  wretch  in  the  world 
Than  it  is  for  the  mightiest  noble  or  the  innocent  young  little  babe. 


I  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  cleverest  druids  on  earth 
A  clear  and  authentic  account  of  the  land  to  which  all  the  crowds  tend 
Who  die  every  day  without  ceasing  since  the  time  when  the  first 

sword  was  forged, 
And  left  us,  alas,  here  behind  them,  as  yet  un returned  to  the  earth.1 

1  pilleaÓ  and  carao  are  frequently  used  in  reference  to  the  grave,  cemetery, 
etc.     Cf.  capann  gac  tniine  op  an  peilig  (R.  Foley). 
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v.— he  cLucun  or  lascuirce 

[Ms*. :  Mavnooth,  Murphy  xii,  p.  374  (m)  ;  H.I.A.,  Reeves,  A,  iv,  2,  p.  113 
(A). 

Titles: — Otíibio  ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  (m);  Cluain  Oaibib  í  bpuabaip  ap 
an  bpigeabóip  (A). 

In  this  little  poem,  which  is  undated  in  the  Mss.,  David  0  Bruadair  addresses 
a  weaver,  the  son  of  a  former  benefactor  of  his,  and  by  means  of  judicious  flattery 
secures  the  remission  of  a  debt.  He  encourages  him  not  to  be  disheartened  by  the 
importunity  of  a  poor  old  poet,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  young  to  support  the 


Le  cluain  ap  lapcuipe  paca  oo  clainn  Opluic 

00  buaileaó  b'eapbuió  ^an  aip^iob  linn  oópan 

1  mbuaic  a  leabaip  bom  peacaipe  pcpibeocab 

map  b'puapclap  m'anaipe  a  ppean^aib  an  pigeabópa. 


n 

Qg  po  an  cluain 

CI  n'nc  an  cé  do  géilleaó  ní  óompa 
CU1J5  an  péab  po  abéap  50  píéeoilce 
^np  muipeap  é  mo  béile  ap  aoip  óige 
'p  ^an  cup  50  léip  a  ^céille  1  míoóócap. 

111 

Óp  ouine  mé  5011  epéab  ^an  buióecópaib 
'p  ^up  iméig  an  méro  bobéapab  ní  óompa 
50  bpille  an  cpéao  mab  caob  na  cíonóige 
ní  éiubpab  péin  a  léine  b'pigeabóipeacc. 

1,  1.  1  lapbuipe,  A  ;   lapcuipe,  »1.     1.  2  Dópan,  nt  ;  bópa,  A.      1.  3  a 
mbuaic,  m  ;  a  mbpuac,  A.     1.  4  a,  m  ;  ap,  A  ;  ppansaib,  A,  m.  11,  1.  1 

SeallaÓ,  m.   1.  2béap,m.        m,  1.  1  buiÓeacórhpait>,  m.   1.  2  bo  béappaó, 
A,  m.     1.  3  bpillió  bon  cpéab,  A;  bpillib  an  cpéab,  m.     1.  4  ap  léine, 
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V.— A  SURLY  PACKMAN  OF  CLANN  ÓRLU1TH 

old.  He  reminds  him  that  a  poet  is  a  weaver  too,  viz.,  a  weaver  of  verse,  and 
he  promises  to  return  his  benefactor  everything  with  interest  if  God  spare 
his  life. 

Metre. — Qrhpdn  : 

(1)  R. i  :     v     uo     u     a     \j    u     a     <j    <u    í     6     ^ 

(2)  Rr.  n-v :      {y)     1     \j   '  é     \j     é     *j    i . /6     ^.] 


A  surly  packman  of  Claim  Óriuith1  got  well  beaten  once  by  me. 
When  I  had  no  money  for  him,  with  a  piece  of  flattery  ; 
I  shall  write  for  my  reciter  on  the  margin  of  his  book 
How  I  managed  to  redeem  my  linen  from  the  weaver's  toils. 


Here  is  the  Flattery  : 

0  son  of  the  man  who  was  wont  to  give  alms  to  me, 
Understand  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  thee  civilly ; 
Although  for  the  young  to  support  me  be  burthensome, 
Let  them  not  let  their  minds  fall  into  despondency. 


I'm  a  man  who  is  destitute  of  flocks  and  of  tawny  herds, 
Since  gone  are  all  those  who  to  me  would  give  anything ; 
And  until  they  return  I  myself  shall  most  certainly 
Not  give  half  a  farthing  for  the  weaving  of  any  shirt. 

1  The  boors  of  Ireland.  According  to  the  Pairlement  Chloinne  Toniais,  a  satire 
on  the  boors  of  Ireland,  these  were  all  descended  from  the  twenty-four  sons  of 
Tomás  Mdr  and  Órlaith,  daughter  of  Bearnárd  mac  Brealláin.  Tomás  Mór,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick,  is  said  to  have  been  descended  as  follows  : 
Tomás  Mór  son  of  Liobur  Lobhtha,  son  of  Lóbus  Ladhrach,  son  of  Drácapéist,  son 
of  Belsebub,  a  companion  of  Abiron  and  Satan.  Tide  Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische 
Philologie,  x,  p.  541. 


i2  sumi  purcjciOóTCa  Bpearc  némeaNN         [vi 

IV 

lp  upap  é  óam  cé  bea^  aoinpeoiplinn 
ní  puil  im  5^15  nd  1  n^éibionn  paoi  'm  cócpa 
00  nicib  bpéi^e  an  riieipli^  míocópaig 
CU5  ^an  é  me  ip  péao  05  piginlobup. 

v 
tllipe  pém  íp  péac  gup  pigeaoóip  me 
fté  cuillim  é  ní  péaoaim  t)íol  bpóige 
bá  ocige  ppéip  iTTi  céipt)  pul  noíobó£ap* 
cnille  lé  a^up  c'éipic  cíoólóicpeao. 
*  bíobaó  .i.  báp  (A). 


vl— surni  pui^aoófta  ópeau  némeaNN 

1641-1684  a.d. 

[Mss.  :  R.I.A.,  24  M  4,  p.  104  (M  4) ;  23  M  31,  p.  23,  by  Eoghan  6  Caoimh 
(M)  ;  23  E  14,  p.  75  (E1 ;  copied  by  John  O'Daly  from  A,  infra)  and  a  second 
copy  in  the  same  Ms.,  p.  125  (E2 ;  copied  by  same  from  M,  supra)  ;  Ms.  Brit. 
Mus.,  Add.  29614  (A,  a  Ms.  by  Seán  na  Ráithíneach)  ;  and  in  private  hands, 
a  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P  ;  copied  from  M,  supra). 

Titles:  DdibiÓ  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  Suim  pupsabópa  bpeap  n'dpeann 
on  mblia&am  1641  gup  an  mbliaóain  1684  (A,  E,  M,  P);  puim  pupsabópa 
bpeap  n'eipearm  le  Odibib  6  bpuabaip  (M  4);  i.e.  Summary  of  the 
Purgatory  of  the  men  of  Ireland  from  the  year  1641  till  the  year  1684. 

In  this  poem  David  0  Bruadair  reviews  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  during  the 
previous  forty-four  years  under  the  governments  of  Charles  I,  the  Commonwealth, 
and   Charles    II.      Numerous    marginalia,    mostly   in    English,     summarize   the 

I 
t)o  peapaó  a  placap  cpé  peacaó  na  ppírhpéinhe 
6  ap  haicpeaó  a  maipeann  bo  riiaicne  cpíce  éibip" 
acpamn  a  gcapcapca  a  ^cpeacca  'p  a  ^cpoióecéapca 
1  nglacaib  na  haicme  leap  peallaó  ap  King  Séaplup.6 

0  The  first  year's  depredation,  slaughter,  and  Combustion. 

1  Then  the  King-  is  murdered. 


iv,  1.  2  na  seibionn,  m ;  na  nseibionn,  A;  cocpa,  A;  cocppa,  m. 
1.  4  píonlóbuip,  m;  pionnlobup,  A.  v,  1.  3  t»a  CC151Ó,  m  ;  ntnobógap, 

A,  m.     1.  4  cuile,  m. 

1,  1.  1  plaiciop,  A,  E  ;   E  omits  notes  on  this  stanza. 
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IV 

That  is  not  hard  for  me,  small  though  a  farthing  be ; 
I  have  nothing  in  hand,  nor  in  trunk  under  lock  and  key, 
Of  the  counterfeit  wealth  of  that  villain  iniquitous,1 
Who  hath  left  me  with  nought,  and  stingy  Lóbus2  with 
everything. 

v 
As  for  myself,  lo,  I  am  a  weaver  too  ; 
I  earn,  yet  I  get  not  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  ; 
Should  my  craft  ere  I  die  be  ever  esteemed  again, 
I  shall  pay  thee  thy  due  and  something  along  with  it. 


VI.— SUMMARY  OF  THE  PURGATORY  OF  THE  MEN  OF 

IRELAND 

1641-1634  A.D. 

different  events  treated  of  in  the  poem,  viz.,  the  revolution  of  the  Parliamentary 
Party,  the  murder  of  King  Charles  I  ;  the  devastations,  proscriptions,  confis- 
cations, imprisonments  and  transplantations  under  Cromwell ;  the  fidelity  of 
thousands  of  Irish  loyalists  who  accompanied  King  Charles  II  during  his  exile  ; 
their  subsequent  exclusion  from  the  benefits  of  the  Restoration  ;  the  persecution 
occasioned  by  the  pretended  Popish  Plot ;  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford 
and  others,  the  King's  most  faithful  adherents ;  and,  finally,  the  attempt  made 
by  those  who  organized  or  favoured  the  false  witnesses  to  prove  their  horror  of 
the  Plot  and  their  friendliness  to  its  victims  after  its  failure. 
Metre. — Qiiipcin  : 

(1)  Pr.  i — xwi  :     (J)     a\j\sav\jd\j\j1é\j 

(2)  K.  xxvii  :     (u)    l    6    \j    l    6    o    ú     u    é.] 

I 
Through  the  sin  of  the  ancestors  by  whom  were  begotten 
All  those  who  survive  of  the  children  of  EibhearV  land/ 
Power  to  kill,  rob,  and  grieve  them  from  heaven  was  showered  down 
Into  the  hands  of  the  gang  who  betrayed  King  Charles.6 


1  The  world,  fortune. 

2  Lóbus  Ladhrach  was  grandfather  of  Tomás  Mór,  ancestor  of  the  boors  of 
Ireland  ;   cf.  supra,  p.  11,  n.1.     The  name  is  here  used  genetically. 

3  Cf.  Parti,  p.  51,  n.-. 
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n 


^abaio  X)á  aicle  50  calina  cípéipeac 
Spabam  íp  paipce  na  plaéa  íp  a  píol  cpéi^it)" 
Gipgit)  cealla  gan  cai^il  a  bppíbléme6 
íp  oeapbaib  peapca  ^an  peacaó  pdn  pígpéala.' 


Sealbaio  acapóa  íp  aicpeab  50c  aoinéi^ne 

bob  peapac  ^an  pailleab  'na  capaib  bon  cpaoib  Ré/iaá 

pcapait)  ap  accaib  cap  paip^e  a  ^cinnpéallna 

'p  50c  aipgceac  ainicce  1  n-acappac  caoib  #15111.' 

IV 

¥\a  ^aipb  t>o  ceapaó  pe  beapcaib  gac  Daoipcéipbe 

'p  náp  meapaó  a  gceannap  50  ceannappuic  laoi  an  cpléibe 

ppeaéaio  50  peapcaip  í  mbailcib  na  paoipcléice 

map  íriacaib  peap  inaipe  50  mapcalac  niíncpéabac/ 

v 

5ép  palarh  gan  lanna  gan  laccap  $an  línéaoac 
a  nbeacaió  X)á\\  bpeapaib  gar»  accuina  aj\  caoi  éi^in? 
íp  anabaió  a\\  caiéeaó  00  ppacain^  gac  ppíihcéille 
pe  cpaipille  a  bpeappan  50  haipio^  a  noinpceice.* 

VI 

lap  n-aipceap  a  beaca  00  caéuppa  an  cpaoipéiplig* 
bo  pcapaó  a  pannca  50  meapaigre  mígléapca 
1  peaccaib  $up  ceaouig  an  eagnarii  píopnaoihéa 
pealb  a  caipee  b'peap  anma  an  King  céaona/ 


a  They  possess  the  power. 

b  And  destroy  Churches. 

c  They  protest  against  Monarchy. 

d  Estates  of  Royalists  (loyal  men,  E)  seized  upon. 

*  Some  transported,  others  transplanted. 

f  They  seat  themselves  in  their  Mansions,  Mechanics  now  Lords  and  Masters. 

f  Poor  Transplanted  daily. 
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ii 
They  afterwards  seize,  with  daring  contentiousness, 
The  rank  and  the  realm  of  the  Prince,  and  desert  his  seed ;" 
They  plunder  the  churches,  and  spare  not  their  privilege,6 
And  swear  never  again  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  Royal  Seal.c 

in 
They  take  possession  of  the  home  and  estate  of  each  nobleman 
Known  without  fail  to  be  a  friend  of  the  Royal  Branch  ;d 
They  expel  o'er  the  sea  by  law  their  stars  of  first  magnitude, 
And  rob  those  they  spare,  and  change  them  to  somewhere  else.' 


Roughs  formed  from  the  dregs  of  each  base  trade,  whose  chieftaincy 

No  one  expected  to  see  before  doomsday's  strife, 

Range  themselves  snugly  in  the  steads  of  the  noblest  chiefs. 

As  proud  and  genteel  as  if  sons  of  gentlemen/ 


Though  stripped  of  their  weapons,  their  cattle  and  linen  robes 
Were  those  of  our  nobles  who  somehow  escaped  unmaimed  f 
Every  prudent  chief's  charter  was  wasted  excessively 
By  their  persons'  being  crippled  till  restored  was  their  guarding  shield. h 

VI 

When  the  champion  of  murderlust  finished  his  tour  of  life,' 

In  frantic  disorder  dispersed  were  his  partisans, 

And  God  in  His  wisdom  permitted  most  holily 

The  namesake'  of  that  king  to  recover  his  chartered  rights. 


h  Committed  upon  new  Suspicions  till  the  king's  Restauration. 

•  .1.  Oliver  Cromwell. 

■'  .1.  Qn  oapa  Copmac.     [Charles  II.] 


ii,  1.  2  an  plaéa,  M,  P  ;  an  placa,  E  ;  na  placa,  A  (O'Grady).        in,  1.  1 
aoineigpe,  E.         iv,  1.  l  t»o  ceapao,  E.     1.  2  cceannaip,  Mss.  \,  1.4  a 

nomnpgeice,  E.        vi,  1.  1  a  beaca,  E.    1.  3  paccaib,  E. 
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VII 

1  Dcarnall  a  caipcil  Do  leanaDap  Díne  é  ainuic 

ip  D'panaDap  papaip  50  caiciorh  a  gcaoincpéiriipe- 

ap  ^capaó  Do  baile  nil  acu  Dá  TiDnriéaDaib 

ace  aiiiapc  a  bpeapann  map  íiiaDpa  an  mill  d'péacain.* 

VIII 

JJeaó  capcuipneac  cpeallarii  ip  caipce  ^ac  píccpéiDn'115 
5011  aip^ioo  ppealca  ^an  eallac  5011  aoibgpéice 
ní  pacaip  an  ealca  'p  a  ppeaba  na  pínéipeacc 
cpé  paicpm  a  peapairh  ^an  peapcao  1  pníméagaib.' 

IX 

Do  neapcuig  an  ainnhpi  1  ^cearmaib  na  coinnéaoa 
le  hacgoim  1  pealgaib  capciiiapa  ríopca  éigin* 
níop  bpaéaDap  caipi  Do  caipcpeaó  a  n-íoca  éacca 
5-an  ainmpce  ya  aiégein  náp  blaipeaó  Do  bpíbéipeacc' 


Tllaji  paippinge  bealaig  Do  ihacaib  na  míméinne 
nac  gabann  ^an  pacnuip  ^an  mapb  dp  bpuigillpéinne 
eagapcap  leapcap  an  leannapa  1  nopoins  íiié  1  p  1 1 5-'" 
do  caipg  an  macaipe  D'peannaó  le  oaoipéiceac. 


XI 

Lea^aiD  a  pcapca  50  ^an^aiDeac  gníriiéiDij 
'p  a  n-aiimil  1  gcapcaib  nac  pacaDap  pípéigpe 
pe  niaiéib  a  capao  gép  anabaió  an  gaoip  5péi$e 
^up  acaDap  ea^la  íp  peap^  an  píjcéillió.9 


"  Our  Irish  accompanied  his  Majestie  into  exile. 
1  Yet  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  his  Grace. 

c  The  usurpers  cannot  enjoy  themselves  nor  think  them  happy  tho'  they  have 
all,  while  they  see  the  Old  Proprietors  living. 
d  They  contrive  a  new  engine  to  destroy. 
e  .1.  Qn  ploc.     [Viz.  of  Oates.] 
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VII 

While  he  wandered  abroad  great  crowds  of  them  followed  him, 
And  remained  with  him  loyally,  completing  their  service-time  ; a 
Yet  when  home  they  returned  they  got  nought  of  their  old  demesnes, 
But  to  gaze  at  their  lands  like  a  dog  at  a  lump  of  beef.6 


Though  mean  is  the  garb  and  the  wealth  of  these  faithful  men, 
Robbed  of  their  money,  their  herds,  and  their  jewelry, 
111  at  ease  is  that  crew,  with  their  rivers  of  signatures, 
At  seeing  them  live,  still  un withered  by  painful  death/ 


Such  a  slur  raised  in  minds  the  strong  waves  of  jealousy 

To  vex  certain  districts  again  with  new  violence ; d 

No  stream  could  they  find  that  would  quench  their  bloodthirstiness, 

But  the  beer  of  a  brew  such  as  no  man  had  tasted  yet.* 


To  make  way  for  malignants  whom  nothing  would  satisfy 
But  the  wealth  and  the  death  of  the  chieftains  still  left  to  us ; 
A  vessel  of  this  ale  was  prepared  by  a  bandit  crew/ 
Who  offered  with  infamous  falsehoods  to  flay  the  plain. 

XI 

They  lay  out  their  stories  with  odious  deceptiveness, 
Such  as  the  learned  have  ne'er  read  in  manuscript, 
And  against  his  best  friends  by  their  terrible  sophistry 
They  excited  the  fear  and  the  ire  of  the  Royal  Sage. 9 


f  .1.  na  paipnéipice  pallra.     [The  false  witnesses.] 
o  He  becomes  jealous  of  his  hest  friends. 


vii,  1.  2  cacam,  E2.  1.  3  nbíméaoaib  Mss.,  lege  noíméanaib?  1.  4  mill, 
E;  meill,  cett.  Gloss  in  E  reads:  Our  Irish  accompanied  him  in  exile,  yet 
excluded  from  their  lands  by  the  loss  of  his  cause.  vm,  1.  1  pícópéimicc,  E. 
1.  4  peapaim,  E.  ix,  1.  2  hacgoim,  P;  hacgoim,  E,  E3.  x,  1.  2  50c 

paómup  5án  mapb-,  E.    1.  3  meipleac,  E.      xi,  1.  2  amuil,  E2,  P  ;  amuil, 
E.    1.  3  saoip,  E.     1.  4  pisceillio,  E. 

PART  III  c 
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XII 

t)o  cailleaó  bon  pcacarii  pin  pcaca  map  pínéióceap" 
bob  peappa  ná  peaparii  1  maips  na  maoicgpéine 
'p  bo  cpapaó  1  n^lapaib  apaile  bon  coill  céabna 
bo  caicpeab  t>ul  peacab  mun  gcapaó  an  címéapa. 

XIII 

Nil  peappa  bo  cpeabaib  na  Sacpan  1  gcpíc  péiólim 
bap  habamab  acaib  bo  capba  an  cpaoipcéibil 
Id  peapcana  an  ceaca  pdp  geallab  dp  gcaoi  1  n-aonpeacc 
ndp  óamain  50c  amiiam  againn  map  óíol  bpéimpe.6 

XIV 

Grii  bpeacaib  na  beapca  le  bacaib  ^an  bíc  pcéirhe 
Id  pcaipigce  an  pcamail  pin  b'peapcaib  na  pípgpéine 
bdp  bpeapaib  óp  mapcain  ^an  caipe  pe  caoibnéalaib 
gd  capaib  ip  neapa  ind  an  bpeacarh  bo  bi  a  nbé  a  nbiu.c 

xv 
lp  ainicce  an  ealba  caip^ceac  pípcpéibceac 
nac  aimibeac  amup  1  n-anpaó  aomppéipe 
ace  glacap  bon  liiaibe  50  haclam  1  ^cpic  péabap 
ppea^pa  a  n-ai^eanca  1  gcalm  nó  1  gcaoipppéiplm^. 

XVI 

Óp  peapac  bon  beaca  50c  capcuil  od  gclaomcpéióib 
ip  gup  meallaó  a  meanga  le  caicneaiii  an  cpiaonca 
ni  pleaiimme  an  eapcam  mm  pleapaib  a  plímléme 
ind  meapaib  a  mbeanna  bo  éappam^  6  rhígnéicib — 

XVII 

Sa  lea^aó  le  cleapaib  1  gcapa  na  bpiopaonac 
ndp  cagaip  a  ^cealg  nd  a  pariiuil  bam  pínéipi 
ip  nac  pacaó  ap  ceacpaib  an  caiman  cpuimnéalaijj 
eapma  cap  caippig  pe  hapsain  aoipi  aenneic. 

a  Witness  Stafford  and  Others. 

*  We  were  all  Condemned  by  our  Neighbours  but  yesterday. 

c  Now  their  designs  are  blasted,  they  creep  into  our  bosoms. 


xii,  1.  1  bo  cailleaó,  E  ;  pinneaoap,  E.  xm,  1.  1  pan  ccpic  p.,  P. 

1.  2  eacaió,  E.    1.  4  anamum,  E.       xiv,  1.  4  cmé  amu^,  Mss.       xvi,  1.  1  bá 
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XII 

A  flock  of  chiefs  perished  then,  as  witnesses  testify," 

Which  was  better  than  living  in  the  gloom  of  the  waning  sun  ; 

While  imprisoned  in  fetters  were  some  of  that  noble  band, 

Who  would  surely  have  passed  away  had  not  the  chimeera1  changed. 

XIII 

There  is  not  in  Feidlilim's2  land  one  person  of  Saxon  race 

To  whom  land  had  been  promised  in  reward  for  that  treason-rant 

On  the  day  of  that  rainpour  our  grief  was  subjected  to, 

But  damned  every  soul  of  us  as  so  many  gallows-birds.6 

XIV 

Yet  they  paint  their  deeds  over  with  colours  not  beautiless, 
When  the  power  of  the  true  Sun  had  scattered  that  cloud  away ; 
And  to-day,  when  our  chiefs  may  live  fearless  of  deadly  trance, 
Wrhat  friends  are  more  intimate  than  our  judges  of  yesterday?0 

xv 

Beware  of  that  versatile,  obsequious  gang  of  men, 
Who,  whatever  the  weather  be,  ne'er  make  a  foolish  move ; 
But  take  from  the  helm  turned  to  any  land  possible 
Their  mind's  answer  promptly  in  calm  or  in  thunderstorm. 

XVI 

Now  that  all  the  world  knows  the  vile  twists  of  their  wicked  minds, 
And  their  wiles  have  been  thwarted  by  the  light  of  the  Trinity, 
No  eel  in  its  sleek-coated  skin  is  more  slippery 
Than  they  when  they  draw  in  their  horns  from  unpleasantness — 

XVII 

And  lower  them  with  guile  'gainst  the  legs  of  those  faithful  men, 
Who  ne'er  whispered  such  treason  as  theirs,  I  can  testify ; 
Men  who  for  the  cattle  and  wealth  of  this  cloud-wrapt  world 
Would  ne'er  cross  a  threshold  to  rob  one  of  anything. 


ccaoincpéibib,  E;  oá  ccaomcpéioib,  cett.  1.4  a  mijneicib,  E.  xvn,  1.  l 
Sa  (or  oar)  omitted,  E;  ccappa,  Mss.  1.  2  bom  pínné  pi,  E.  1.  4  éinmc 
E. 


Chiinaera :  illusion. 
Cf.  Fart  i,  p.  201,  n.3. 

c  2 
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xvnr 
Oipce  pe  5cyieanait)  íap  ppealaó  a  ppinnpéipeaóft 
'p  50  nbeacaió  an  c-amuipce6 1  meapcaó  'p  1  maoilgéipe 
cabaipc  dp  peabac  'p  a  5-capab  na  I01T15  léigce 
'p  1  leaba  an  pip  ^aba  cup  calapa  an  caoirneilrhi5.c 

xix 
TTláp  meaca  peap  acinic  pe  cal^  na  caoinbéipe 
íp  mdp  paiceac  an  leanb  bo  laipceab  pe  caoippppé  ap  bic 
nac  leariiap  t)dp  bplacaibne  b'aicle  gac  bíbpéip^e 
mun  n-aicnib  peap  leapa  cap  beacaib  an  bpíbéapa. 

xx 

Giccimpi  an  rheanrna  íiiaicpeac  gan  rnícéabpaió 
bo  ceabuis  an  ppappamn  íp  bacap  a  paoiléipeacc 
50  lapa  íondp  ^cpeacaibne  capcain  íp  cpi  aonca 
íp  beapca  le  bpaicpeam  an  ngealaig  peac  bmbpeice. 

XXI 

lT)ap  bappa  ap  50c  peannaib  50c  papaipe  pmngéa^ac 
bo  caips  le  gaipceaó  50  peapóa  píppéaca 
cappan^  a  mbeaca  pd  bpacacaib  írncéine 
bo  gaipeaó  íp  cagaib  cap  leapaib  bon  pígpméibe/ 

XXII 

lp  ainbeap  a  malaipc  ní  lariiaib  an  nib  céabna* 
íp  ní  laniaib  maó  leacpcoilce  paipe  'na  bcíp  péine 
ní  laniaib  an  c-accoiii  ba  cabapcac  clícéime 
acc  ^abaib  íp  cpaccap  nó  beacaib  bon  bícéaccain/ 

0  .í.nahmpopniepp  .í.niéipligan  peill.  [The informers,  i.e.  the  treacherous- 
scoundrels.] 

*>  .i.  an  ploc.     [The  Plot.] 

e  Ceannappaic  t>o  piolcup  ibip  na  cáipbib  ec  cop  an  íonnpaic  do  cup 
l  n-ionab  coipe  an  méiplig  bao  mian  leo  annoip.  [Their  design  now  was 
to  sow  dissension  among  friends,  and  put  the  leg  of  the  innocent  man  in  the 
place  of  the  rogue's  leg.] 

d  They  are  commanded  from  abroad — they  obey — are  all  disbanded— not 
admitted  back. 
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XVIII 

The  plan  they  contrived  when  their  spencers  were  mown  down," 

And  the  beer  in  confusion  was  fermenting  insipidly,6 

Was  to  put  our  hawks1  and  their  friends  in  the  ship  they  had  left 

themselves, 
And  the  innocent  debtor's  leg  in  the  stocks  of  the  guilty  thief.c 

XIX 

If  a  rewounded  soldier  from  keen  spear-pricks  shrinks  timidly, 
And  a  child  when  once  burnt  is  afraid  of  a  spark  of  fire, 
Are  our  chieftains  not  fools  if,  after  such  brigandage, 
They  cannot  discern  benefactors  from  brewers'  bees2? 

xx 

I  beg  of  the  Mind3  that  forgiveth  unspitefully, 

Which  permitted  that  trial  and  prevents  its  designed  effect, 

In  our  breasts  to  enkindle  heart-nnion  and  charity, 

And  give  us  eyes  to  discern  the  full  moon  from  the  moonless  night. 

XXI 

To  cap  every  cruelty,  those  noble-limbed  warriors, 

Who,  like  chivalrous  men,  had  engaged  by  heroic  deeds 

To  eke  out  their  lives  under  banners  of  foreign  states, 

Were  called  home,  and  came  at  the  king's  beck  across  the  seas.d 


Sad  is  their  change :  they  daren't  in  their  native  land 
Attempt  the  same  thing,*  nor  wield  e'en  a  watchman's  staff  ; 
They  dare  not  do  anything  helpful  or  spirited, 
But  they  steal  and  are  hanged,  or  fall  into  infamy/ 

'  .1.  beic  l  ocuapapcal  amuic.     [To  be  out  on  military  service.] 
/Not  as  much  as  a  Petty  Constable's  Staff  at  home,  but  Strip  or  Steal,  and  hang 
— a  hard  Censure. 


xix,  1.  3  Oibpéine,  E.  xxi,  1.  1  map  bappa,  E.         xxn,  1.  2  péinne, 


E. 


1  i.e.  chieftains. 

•  The  Cromwellians,  see  quotation  from  Thomas  Cobbes,  Part  i,  p.  37,  n.1. 

3  God. 
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XXIII 

1  n-aicgioppa  caipce  pin  a^aib  an  pcpíob  óéaónac 
t>o  bpeacaib  an  peacca  po  laipeam  íp  íb  néipeann 
agup  beas  peapb  on  n^aipm  t>o  ópuimléanui^ 
na  opeama  pin  Oealb  ^an  capail  ^an  coimlémce. 

XXIV 

G  neamcion  'p  a  n-eapbnió  cu$  aOcuippe  aníop  cpéamam 
íp  paipe  an  pip  paille  50c  caca  ap  a  míóéanarh 
ní  peapaio  ap  beapaib  cé  peappa  a  gcup  b'aoinméicpeaó 
ind  a  ngeappab  ma  mballaib  'p  a  ^capba  ap  cinnceanaib.** 

XXV 

((  acaip  na  bplacap  ó  ap  peapaó  na  ppaoicbéime 
c'peapgain  peapca  cuip  peacainn  ap  aoi  c'éinmic 
ap  caipib  na  ocpeab  po  cug  c'pala  pe  epic  éibip 
nd  hagaip  a  gcapca  ndio  peacaió  a  bppímpéime. 

XXVI 

ííldp  ceapbac  nó  ceapcmO  1  laiéib  mo  clípéipi 

nam  calainn  bup  cleaccab  Oo  calpa  mo  pí£  béancap 

50  nOeacam  pdO  bpacaigpi  a  mapcaig  an  cpomn  caoiiina 

o'aicle  50c  ceaca  50  placap  na  piopaonca.6 

XXVII 

On  OuiUeo^  po  ap  pup^óiO  mo  ófnce  pém 
ip  suipe  pceol  geaó  Sioppó^  Oon  cúncap  lé 
a  cpuicneoip  51I  puppó^pap  pun  ^ac  cléib 
cmp  beo  Oon  uile  ópo  a  cionncaig  péil.c 


«  Ní  peabpabap  cé  peappa  a  scup  ap  biop  nó  ap  SPíopaig  ec  ooóíd 
t)ia  pin.  [They  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  better  to  put  them  on  a  spit  or 
on  blazing  coals ;  and  God  sees  all  that.] 

b  Per  omnia  secula  seculorum. 

c  ec  bo  cuip.     pimc.     [And  He  did  quicken  them.] 

xxiii,  1.  2  laipiom  ap  aoib  n'eipeann,  E.  1.  3  an  nsaipm,  E.  1.  4 
coimleince,  E.        xxiv,  1.  1  acaippi,  E.    1.  2  ip  omitted,  E;  a  paipe,  E. 
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XXIII 

That  last  stroke  sufficiently  sums  up  this  document 

On  the  present  law's  judgment  of  me  and  of  Erin's  clans  : 

A  brief,  bitter  instance  of  that  Act1  that  hath  broken  their  backs, 

And  left  them  all  cloakless  and  shirtless  in  poverty. 

XXIV 

To  see  them  despised  and  distressed  sends  a  pang  through  me, 
For  spies  every  moment  are  watching  to  ruin  them  ; 
They  do  not  know  which  to  choose — to  be  put  on  a  spit  to  stew, 
Or  to  have  their  limbs  hacked  and  be  roasted  on  blazing  hearths." 

XXV 

0  Father  of  heaven,  whence  these  fierce  blows  have  been  rained  on  us, 

Let  Thy  wrath  pass  us  by  for  the  sake  of  Thine  only  Son ; 

Against  this  remnant  of  tribes  who  incensed  Thee  with  Eibhear's2 

land, 
Allege  not  their  own  crimes,  nor  the  sins  of  their  ancestors. 


Whether  plenty  or  penury  in  my  days  of  perversity 
Be  the  lot  of  my  body,  may  Thy  will,  0  my  King,  be  done, 
Till  secure  'neath  Thy  banner,  0  Knight3  of  the  saving  tree, 
I  pass  through  the  rain-clouds  to  the  realm  of  true  unity.6 

XXVII 

t 

This  leaflet  I  have  written  on  the  purging  of  my  native  land 
Tells  a  bitter  tale,  though  but  a  fragment  of  the  whole  account ; 
Bright  Creator,  who  revealest  secret  thoughts  of  every  heart, 
Quicken  every  order  of  her  guilty  children  into  life.c 

xxv,  1.  4  bppímpéime,  E;   bppímpéime,  P.         xxvi,  1.  1  ceapcab,  E 
mo  cli  pe  pi,  E.     1.  2  bo  carla  a  mó  pi,  E.  xxvn,  1.  3  cpuicnóip,  P 

cpucnóip,  E.    1.  4  opb  a  cioncaicc,  E. 

1  The  Act  of  Settlement. 

2  Cf.  Parti,  p.  51,  n.2. 

3  Christ. 
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viL— a  sile  an  cseaca 

[Mss.:  R.I. A.,  23  M  31,  p.  21  by  Eoghan  0  Caoimh  (M)  ;  Brit.  Mus.,  Eg. 
154,  fol.  69,  by  Edward  O'Reilly  (E) ;  in  private  hands,  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal, 
copied  from  M  (P). 

Titles: — Odibib  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  (E) ;  Ddirjió  ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  bo  Sile 
nf  Copbáin  íap  bpópaó  bi  ec  bo  léis  bi  beic  báilceac  bon  éispi  (M,  P)  ; 
i.e.  David  0  Bruadair  cecinit  to  Sile  ní  Chorbáin  (Sheela,  or  Julia  Corbett)  after 
she  had  married  and  had  left  off  being  bountiful  to  poets. 

Mr.  Standish  H.  0' Grady  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Mss.  in  the  British 
Museum  (p.  585)  says  this  pretty  piece  '  is  considered  to  be  allegorical,  Celia, 
wedded,  standing  for  Ireland  fallen  away  from  the  good  old  use  and  wont.  The 
patronymic  was  chosen  probably  as  being  a  derivative  of  copb.'  While  not 
denying  the  probability  of  this  allegorical  interpretation,  I  believe  it  is  quite 
probable  that  David  Í)  Bruadair  had  a  definite  lady  in  view  when  he  composed 
this  poem.  Conchubhair  0  Corbáin  and  Tadhg  0  Corbain  were  two  scribes  and 
literary  men  in  Cork  at  that  time,  and  one  of  them  is  referred  to  by  David  under 

I 

Q  Sile  an  cpeaca  a  plac  na  ^ciab  50  bpúce 
'p  an  caoib  map  eala  cpeabap  cliab  na  bconn 
ap  piognaib  banna  on  can  bo  cpiacaó  tú 
íp  bíobmée  paib  50  n-aicnim  cia  bocm. 


11 
Ni  pa  beapa  an  rheapaicne  piabnaim  ponn 
a])  lí  bo  óeapc  náp  cleacc  beic  piabac  piom 
bo  bpí£  ^up  acpuig  c'paicpin  pial  bap  liom 
ón  gcuin^  pa  bpeapainn  cana  cpiall  bo  bonn. 


in 
t>ic  50  bca^aib  maipc  a  mbliabna  íp  prime 
caoipe  íp  ealca  ip  ap  ^an  íappaió  lb  óíín 
pgo  mbib  luce  barn  gan  111015  D0D  VmV  5°  nuitial 
bap  linn  bob  peappa  an  bean  eti  an  bliaóam  tib. 

1, 1.  3  banba,  E  ;  banna,  P  ;  banna,  M.    1.  4  biobuic,  P,  M;  biobuice, 
E  j  pab,  E  ;  paib,  M,  P.  11, 1.  4  pa  ppeapamn,  E  ;  pa  naicnmn,  P,  M  ; 
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the  designation  of  the  '  Poet  Corban '  in  the  introductory  note  to  his  genealogy  of 
Father  Mac  Cartain  (vide  infra,  p.  30).  "When  Mr.  S.  H.  O'Grady,  in  support 
of  the  allegorical  interpretation,  says,  that  *  the  patronymic  [ni  Chorbain] 
was  chosen  probably  as  being  a  derivative  of  copb,'  it  would  seem  that  he  must 
have  had  the  German  word  Korb,  rather  than  the  Irish  word  copb,  before  his 
mind. 

Síle  ní  Chorbáin,  if  a  real  person,  may  have  been  a  relation,  and  probably 
the  wife  of  the  Fear-feasa  [On  Cainte?]  mentioned  in  R.  iv,  1.  1  of  the  poem. 

The  date  of  the  poem  is  not  given  in  any  of  the  Mss.  Internal  evidence 
proves  that  it  was  written  some  time  after  the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  II, 
and  probably  as  late  as  the  eighties  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Metre. — Grhpán  : 

(1)  Rr.  i-ix  :     (u)     í    w     a     v     a    u     ía     u     ú 

(2)  R.  x :  \j    S     \j    i     \j    l     u     l     ua     w 

(3)  R.  xi :  {\j)     \    u    \j    í     \j    u     o     u     á     ua.] 


0  Sile,  cold  and  stately,  whose  tresses  sweep  the  dew, 
Whose  side  is  like  the  swan's  that  ploughs  the  ocean's  breast, 
Since  o'er  matron  queens  thou  hast  been  enthroned, 
It  takes  an  awful  time  to  make  out  whom  I  see. 


The  reason,  I  confess,  why  I  am  led  astray 
About  the  colour  of  thine  eyes,  not  wont  to  frown  on  me, 
Is  that  thy  aspect  kind  hath  changed  its  style  by  which 
I  used  to  recognize  thy  graceful  treading  feet. 


Although  unto  thy  home  this  year  there  come  unsought 
Money,  beeves,  and  sheep,  and  flocks,  and  harvest-crops : 
And  though  to  serve  thee  humbly  ox-owners  don't  disdain, 
Thou  wast  a  better  woman  methinks  in  former  years. 


cana,  E,  M  ;  can-,  P.  m,  1.  2  iappao,  E  ;  lappa,  P,  M.    1.  3  pan  mais 

rjo  piap,  E.    1.  4  a  bean,  E,  M.  P. 
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IV 

t)o  bi  peap  peapa  i  Oceac  na  n 51  all  50  Oliic 

pOo  bi  peapcainn  ppap  na  bpiac  10  cionn 

Oo  bi  Barton  Black  ip  Beard  íp  Brooke 

'na  mbíoóbaib  ceanna  05  Opannab  a  bpiacal  cngac. 


t)o  bíoó  an  can  pin  $ean  ip  ^pian  10  ^ntjip 
poo  bíoó  00  ceanna  caip  1  mbpiacpaib  búió 
Oo  bíoó  íc  aicpeab  bpac  ip  biaó  50  húp 
pOo  bíoó  Oo  glac  Oá  pcaipeaó  1  pianaib  clií. 

VI 

t)o  líon  1  leaba  a  bpaca  piaiii  áp  n-íiió 

Oo  caomeap  beapc  leap  rheallaip  mian  506  úipO 

Opium  cap  aip  na  ^cleap  6  cianaib  úo 

pmm  na  bpaipion  capaiO  cialla  1  ^cíiipc. 

VII 

On  line  ceapc  pin  ceapap  piagail  oúinn 
pe  linn  a  n-aicpeac  peac  an  pian  Oob  íul 

00  pínpioO  ace  leap  capaó  piap  50  Siuipa 
Olige  na  pean  ^éap  íiiaic  a  n-iappacc  púo. 

VIII 

Gp  caoi  nac  ^lacpa  neac  1  pian  bunpcionn 

na  paoigeaOa  1  peapc  Oo  caic  ap  bpiabpap  púc 

cá  ní  Oon  peace  6  ap  ainic  Oia  00  com 

1  mbaoip  na  mban  náp  cabailiapa  cú\ 


0  .1.  50  baile  í  baoi  50c  beagnóp. 


iv,  1.  4  rnbioóbao,  E  ;    mbioóbcnb,  M,  P.     cúc,  M.        v,  1.  2  búi^, 
E;    búóaicc,   P.     1.    3   bpaé,   E.     1.  4    015   r-caipe,   E.  vi,  1.    1    ap 

húió   (or  ntJio  ?)   E,    M,   P.  vi:,   1.   2    r-eac    ap    piaoao    piu,   E  ; 

peaó  an  picm  t>ob  rul,  M,  P.     1.  3  00  pmpioo,  E  ;  Oo  pín  púb,  M,  P.    Gloss 
in  M,  P,  omitted  in  E»  vni,  1.  1  aip  óaoi,  E  ;  aip  Óaoi,  M,  P.     nac,  E  >' 
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IV 

Fear-feasa  was  confined  in  a  guardhouse  close, 
And  a  sudden  rain  of  debts  fell  upon  thee  then ; 
Barton,  Black,  and  Beard,  and  Brooke,  like  bitter  foes, 
At  that  time  were  snarling  at  thee  with  their  teeth. 


But  the  sun  of  love  did  then  shine  in  thy  face, 
And  thy  gentle  tongue  did  speak  with  gracious  words; 
Thy  home  was  filled  with  food  and  raiment  fresh  and  new, 
Which  thy  hand  dispensed  in  ways  that  won  thee  fame. 

VI 

Instead  of  all  those  courteous  deeds  I  used  to  see, 
Whereby  thou  didst  beguile  the  minds  of  every  rank, 
Those  former  arts  have  wholly  been  of  late  reversed 
By  the  love  of  fashions  dear  to  minds  at  court. 

VII 

The  rightful  royal  line  that  now  frames  rules  for  us, 
Unlike  the  wonted  practice  in  their  fathers'  time, 
Passed  an  Act  that  banished  westward  to  the  Siuir1 
The  laws  our  ancient  sages  had  so  well  devised. 

VIII 

Lest  one  should  err  by  taking  in  a  perverse  sense 
These  arrows  that  my  fever  hath  shot  in  love  at  thee, 
God  hath  saved  thy  heart  in  one  point  of  the  law, 
That  thou,  in  female  folly,  hast  been  no  cavalier. 


ueac,   M,  P.      1.   2  paoibe,   M,   P ;    r-aoigeaba,  E.     1.   4   a  mban   nac 
cabailiapa,  E  ;  na  mban  nap  cabaliapa,  M,  P. 


1  To  Baile  í  Bhaoi  with  every  good  old  custom.  [Ballyboy  is  in  the  parish 
of  Tullaghortan,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford.  The 
Castle  of  Ballyboy,  popularly  called  Grace's  Castle,  was  one  of  the  main  strong- 
holds of  the  White  Knight,  by  whom  it  was  demolished  for  strategic  reasons  about 
the  year  1597.     See  Rev.  P.  Power's  "  Place  Names  of  the  Decies,"  p.  351.] 
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IX 

Óp  Dipeac  Dpeacgeal  Daca  Diaba  Diuio 

5011  puigioll  5cm  eapbaió  an  pcaio  cuj5  cpiac  na  natil 

bib  bu6  eapcap  paille  ciacc  ap  ^cúl 

a  Sile  an  cpeaca  ón  ^cleaccaó  it>  óiaió  ba  Du\ 

x 

Q  Sile  an  cnip  le  pioc  t>o  pliopbuaileab 
1  DcaoiDe  an  uilc  do  bpip  cap  bunbpuacaib 
6  pcaoil  an  cpoineann  lie  DoD  lilgpuaóaib 
níop  cuibe  pioc  pcup  DoD  nicib  lonnuacaip. 

XI 

Q5  po  an  bpumircpipc 

Tílap  icem  do  pioganaib  coca  nd  cuap 
Diogpap  na  nDaoine  leap  Docap  Id  a  ngpuairn 
a  pcpíobaipe  cíoólaic  na  polupldim  puap 
ar\  laoiópi  Do  Sile  ni  Copbdin  uami. 

ix,  1.  2  eapba,  E.    na  numal,  M,  P ;  na  bail,  E.    1.  4  6n  ccleacca,  E  ; 
<3n  neacc,  M,  P.  x,  1.  3  an  crionann,  M,  P.     1.  i  caoi,  M  ;  caoi,  E  ; 
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Since  just,  and  chaste,  and  godly,  of  aspect  bright  and  fair, 
Without  excess  or  want  is  the  state  that  God  hath  sent; 
It  were  a  scandal  for  thee  e'er  to  turn  thy  hack, 
0  frosty  Sile,  on  the  old  wont  rightly  thine. 


Sile,  whose  skin  hath  been  nicked  by  a  passing  frost, 
In  the  torrent  of  evil  that  burst  o'er  the  ancient  dams, 
Since  fair  weather  hath  melted  the  ice  off  thy  lily  cheeks, 
It  were  wrong  for  thee  now  to  desist  from  a  matron's  deeds. 

XI 

Here  is  the  Endorsement 

As  an  item  for  proud  queens  who  do  not  deserve 
The  devotion  of  those  who  would  grieve  at  their  frown, 
0  courier,  place  in  the  luminous  hand 
Of  Sile  Ní  Chorbáin  this  poem  of  mine. 


cmbe,  P.  xi,  Heading  omitted  by  E.     1.  1  coca,  M  ;  coca,  E,  P.     1.  2 

oocap,  M,  P  ;  oocap,  E.    1.  3  rspiobuipe,  M,  P;  ficgille,  E.    1.  4  laoi,  E. 
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viii.— jiNealac  Tine  caRcaiN 

After  1684 

[Mss.  :  R.I. A.  23  L  37  copied  from  David  0  Bruadair's  autograph  by  John 
Stack  in  1704  (L) ;  Stonyhurst,  A.  n.  20  containing  two  copies,  viz.  pp.  682-3 
(A1),  and  p.  740  (A2),  a  Ms.  transcribed  in  1701  by  Conchubhar  Ua  Corbáin.  I 
add  the  MacArtáin  genealogy  according  to  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh  from  the 
copy  of  his  Book  of  Genealogies  (p.  536  and  p.  561)  in  the  R.I. A.  (F),  with  some 
variants  from  G.  Keating's  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  25  (K),  and  O'Clery,  as  quoted  by 
Rev.  P.  Dinneen,  ibid.,  p.  56  (C). 

The  Father  Mac  Cartáin,  for  whom  the  genealogy  was  drawn  up,  was  the  Rev. 
1  Cornelius  Curtain,'  who  is  described  in  the  List  of  Names  of  the  Popish  Parish 
Priests  throughout  the  several  counties  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  &c.  (Dublin, 
mdccv),  as  being  on  the  13th  of  July,  1704,  parish  priest  of  Rathcony  (now  Rath- 
cooney),  aged  46  years,  resident  at  Coole  in  the  North  Liberties  of  Cork,  and  as 
having  been  ordained  priest  at  Cork  in  the  year  1684  by  Pierce  Creagh,  Titular 
Bishop  of  Cork.  Tbe  '  Poet  Corban,'  whose  genealogical  skill  is  impugned,  was  very 
probably  Conchubbar  Ua  Corbáin,  the  scribe  of  A,  or  if  not  he  then  Tadhg  Ua 
Corbáin,  a  contemporary  poet  and  seemingly  a  near  relative  of  Conchubhar,  possibly 
a  brother.  This  circumstance  enables  us  to  understand  how  the  letter  of  David 
O  Bruadair  to  Father  Mac  Cartúin,  preserved  in  L  by  John  Stack,  has  been 
omitted  in  A1  and  A-  by  Conchubhair  Ua  Corbáin,  who  contented  himself  with 

EeT  Fathr 

Because  I  see  by  Poet  Corbans  ingenious  Poems  y1  he  is  bett1' 
versed  in  ye  Old  Testarn1  and  other  Forreign  Transactions  yu  in  ye 
Ancient  Histories  of  Ireland,  whereas  he  Derives  y  Pedigree  from 
Heber,    ye    Stock   from   whom   ye    IXoble    Families   of   Munster  are 

[DaiftiD  na  bmiaoairc]      [Oii5alcac  mac  pmbisig] 

1  Corndp  1   Comdp  65 

2  mac  Comair  2  mac  Gomdir1  [moip] 

3  mic  Sedin  3  mic  Saiiiain  nó  Seám 

4  mic  t)onncaóa  4  mic  t)onncaoa 

5  mic  gwlla  Coluim  5  mic  "^úle  Cohiim 

6  mic  Cionaoca  6  mic  Cionaoca 


2,  Called  Comdp  móp  supra  in  lilac  Qpcan  beop  of  my  introductory  note. 

6,  That  many  names  are  omitted  in  the  first  part  of  this  genealogy  is  evident. 
Either  Thomas  óg  or  Thomas  niór  was  the  Thomas  Mac  Artain  who  died  in  1347. 
Caolbhadh  (22)  was  King  of  Ireland  for  one  year  when  he  was  slain  by  Eochsddh 
Muighniheadhón  in  357  according  to  the  Four  Masters.     There  are  therefore  only 
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After  1684 

the  simple  heading  ftmealac  mic  Capcám  (cf.  Part  i,  Introduction,  p.  xxxvii). 
The  genealogy  is  undated  in  the  Mss.,  but  it  must  have  been  drawn  up  after  the 
year  1684,  when  Cornelius  Curtain  was  ordained. 

The  Thomas  Mac  Cartain  whom  David  0  Bruadair  refers  to  as  the  hea'd  of  the 
family  was  not  contemporary  with  the  Rev.'  Cornelius  Curtain, 'but  lived  more  than 
three  centuries  before  his  time,  for  the  genealogy  only  comes  down  to  Thomas 
Mac  Cartáin,  Lord  of  Iveagh,  who  was  hanged  by  the  English  of  Ulidia  in  1347 
a.d.  Dubhaltach  Mac  Firbisigh  (op.  cit.  p.  536)  brings  down  the  genealogy  of 
Mac  Artáin  to  tbe  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  the  sake  of  completeness 
I  give  tbese  later  generations  here  : — 

Tilac  Gpcari  beop  .i.  <510^a  Pabpais  i  Govern  c-á  rhac  eaómileaó  mic 
peiolimce  mic  Coipoealbai<5  mic  Qo6a  mic  eacmileaó  mic  510^a 
Column  mic  <510^a  Opoigin  mic  <510Ha  Leacbomnaig  mic  510^a  keac- 
pabpais  mic  Seappaig  móip  mic  comdip  015  péampáióce  mic  Gomchp 
rhóip  mic  Seaam  mic  Oonncaoa  mic  ^1^6  Column  -]c. 

Also  :  <510^a  Pábpais  mic  peiblimce  mic  eaciiiileab  mic  peiblimce, 

The  metre  of  the  four  lines  of  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  genealogy  in  L  is — 
Grhpcm  :     (u)     áwiuuiwwúu    u.] 

Descended,  whereas  your  Family  are  Descended  Lin<  e  >ally  and 
Originally  from  Ire  mac  Miles,  ye  Stock  of  ye  Nobility  of  Ulster,  1 
here  send  you  the  Gene<a>logy  of  the  Head  of  y1  Family  and 
consequently  of  yrself. 

[DÁIBHIDH  UA  BRUADAIR]        [DUBHALTACH  MAC  FIRBISIGH] 

1  Tomás,  son  of  1   Tomás  óg,  son  of 

2  Tomás,  son  of  2  Tomás  [mór],  son  of 

3  Seán,  son  of  3  Samhan  or  Seán,  son  of 

4  Donnchadh,  son  of  4  Donnchaidh,  son  of 

5  Giolla  Coluim,  son  of  5  Gille  Coluim,  son  of 

6  Cionaoth,  son  of  6  Cionaoth,  son  of 

22,  instead  of  30,  generations  to  cover  this  period  of  a  tbousand  years.  Four 
additional  generations  can  be  supplied  between  Mongan  mac  Sarain  (19-20)  and 
Caolbhadh  (22)  from  the  Mac  Aonghusa  pedigree,  which  would  seem  to  prove 
that  not  only  is  the  latter  genealogy  correct,  but  that  there  was  only  one  Mongán 
mac  Saráin,  about  which  there  has  hitherto  been  some  doubt. 
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giNealaó  ííuc  carccdiN 


[vni 


7 
8 
9 

10  mic  TCagnaill 

11  mic  Seappaijs 

12  mic  605am 

13  mic  Concyianac 

14  mic  Cpiinn 

15  mic  Onacon 


7  mic  Cocaóa 

8  mic  510^a  Coluim 

9  mic  Cionaoca 

10  mic  TCagnaill 

11  mic  Seap  110.15 

12  mic  Gocaód 

13  mic  Concpuac 

14  mic  Cpuirm  na  cliacnó  cpíoc 

15  mic  Cpaolcon  nó  aopcon 


16  micCapcchn  a  quoanploirme  16  mic  GpcdmaquomacGprdin 


17  mic  Cpmnn 

18  mic  pogapcaig 

19  mic  TTIon^din 

20  mic  Sapchn 

21  mic  Cacaió 

22  mic  Caolbuio 

23  mic  Cpuirm  óaópaoi 

24  mic  Luga 

25  mic  12opa 

26  mic  lomcaóa 
27 

28  mic  Caip 

29  mic  piaca  Gpuióe 

30  mic  Gongupa  j01^101111 

31  mic  peapjupa  poglaip 

32  mic  GiubpaiOe  cipig 

33  mic  bpeapail 


17  mic  Cpainoeic 

18  mic  pagapcaig 

19  mic  Tilori^din 

20  mic  Sapdm 
21 

22  mic  Caolbuió 

23  mic    Cpuirm    baopai^e,    pi£ 

Ulaó,  22 

24  mic  Lui50eac 

25  mic  Ropa,  "RÍ5  Ulaó,  2 

26  mic  lomcaóa 

27  mic  peiólimóe,  TCí£  Ulaó,  7 

28  mic  Caip 

29  mic  piaéac  Gpaióe  6  ppuil 

t)dl  Opaióe,  R15  Ulaó,  20 

30  mic   Gongnpa    5ai^ni5?   ^15 

Ulaó,  3 

31  mic  peapgupa  5ai^eoin 

32  micGiobpaiDeCipe,  13.  Ullaó, 

30 

33  mic  bpeapail 


21,  mic  eacaió,  L  ;  mic  eacaib  Coba,  A1,  A- ;  omitted  by  F,  p.  534,  and 
by  K,  iv,  p.  25,  Nos.  91,  92.  The  reading  of  L  seems  right.  A1  and  A2  confound  this 
GocaiO,  who  was  King  of  Ulster  for  22  years  (vide  K,  iii,  p.  56),  with  60ÓC11Ó 
Coba  (omitted  in  this  genealogy),  father  of  Crann  Badhráighe.  The  pedigree  of 
Mac  Aonghusa  runs  thus  : — Mongán  (19)  mic  Saráin  mic  Maine  mic  Fothaidh  mic 
Conaill  mic  Eathach  (so  C  ;  omitted  by  K,  iv,  p.  25  ;  and  wrongly  (?)  called 
Eachaidh  Cobha  by  F,  p.  561)  mic  Connla  mic  Caolbhaidh. 

23,  For  the  continuance  of  the  pedigree  F,  p.  534,  refers  to  the  genealogy  of 
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7 
8 
9 

10  Raghnall,  son  of 

11  Searrach,  son  of 

12  Eoghan,  son  of 

13  Citchranach,  son  of 

14  Crom,  son  of 

15  Onchú,  son  of 

16  Cartán(rt$wo  the  family),  son  of 

17  Cronn,  son  of 

18  Foghartach,  son  of 

19  Mongán,  son  of 

20  Sarán,  son  of 

21  Eachaidh,  son  of 

22  Caolbhadh,  son  of 

23  Cronn  Badkraoi,  son  of 

24  Lugh,  son  of 

25  Ros,  son  of 

26  Iomchadh,  son  of 

27 

28  Cas,  son  of 

29  Fiacha  Aruidhe,  son  of 


30  Aonghus  Gaibhne,  son  of 


31  Fearghus  Foghlas,  son  of 

32  Tiubraid  Tireach,  son  of 

33  Breasal,  son  of 


7  Eochaidh,  son  of 

8  Giolla  Coluim,  son  of 

9  Cionaoth,  son  of 

10  Raghnall,  son  of 

1 1  Searrach,  son  of 

12  Eochaidh,  son  of 

13  Cuchruach,  son  of 

14  Cronn  na  cliach  or  crioch,  son  of 

15  Craolchu  or  [C]aorchú,  son  of 

1 6  Artán  {a  quo  Mac  Artain),  son  of 

17  Craindeach,  son  of 

18  Faghartach,  son  of 

19  Mongán,  son  of 

20  Sarán,  son  of 
21 

22  Caolbhadh,  son  of 

23  Cronn  Badraighe,  king  of  Ulster, 

22  years,  son  of 

24  Lughaidh,  son  of 

25  Ros,  king  of  Ulster,  2  years,  son  of 

26  Iomchadh,  son  of 

27  Feidhlimidh,    king    of    Ulster, 

7  years,  son  of 

28  Cas,  son  of 

29  Fiacha    Araidhe,    from    whom 

are  the  Dál  Araidhe,  king  of 
Ulster,  20  years,  son  of 

30  Aonghus  Gaibhneach,  king  of 

Ulster,  3  years,  son  of 

31  Fearghus  Gaileon 

32  Tiobraid  Tire,  king  of  Ulster, 

30  years,  son  of 

33  Breasal,  son  of 


Mac  Aonghusa  'pécic  mac  Gongupa  leac  [cmac  561].  Cronn  Badhraighe  is 
described  as  mac  eacac  (6  páióceap  uíb  Cacac  lllao)  mic  LuigOeac 
(K,  iv,  p.  25)  as  mac  Cacao  Coba  mic  Lui^Oeac  (K,  iii,  p.  56)  and  as  mac 
eacac  Coba  (oca  uib  Cacao)  in  C  (K,  iv,  p.  56). 

27,  Sic  vecte  F.     David  O  Bruadair  has  omitted  this  generation  wrongly. 
PART  III  D 
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SiNealaó  line  cqrccíin 


['viii 


34  mic  Pipb 

35  TTiic  TTIdil 

36  mic  "Rocpuióe 

37  Tnic  Cacbuió 

38  mic  5ia^caóa 

39  ttiic  Concubaip 

40  mic  pionncon 

41  mic  Tnuipcedpcdig 

42  Tnic  piaca  pionnarhnuip 

43  rrnc  ljiiail  §ltjnrhaip 

44  mic  Conaill  Ceapnaig 

45  Tíiic  Gimipsin 

46  Tíiic  Ccup 

47  mic  paccna 

48  mic  Capa 

49  mic  Jion^a 

50  ttiic  "Ru^puióe 


51 

52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 


34  ímc  Pipb 

35  mic   lTláil,   "R.  ^eipeann,    4; 

n.  Ulaó.  35 

36  mic  "Rocpaióe 

37  mic  Cacbuió 

38  mic  5la^caóa 

39  mic  t)uncaba 

40  mic  pionncaóa 

41  mic  TTIuipeaóaig,  "R.  "Ulaó,  3 

42  mic    piacac    pionnamnuip, 

R.  Ulaó,  20 

43  mic  lpel  5^nmaip,  "R.  Ulaó, 

40 

44  mic  Conuill  Ceapnaig 

45  mic  Girhipsin  laipjiunai^ 


48  mic  Cacbaió 

49  mic  Cion^a 

50  mic      Ruópai^e      rhóip,      TC. 

éipeann  .  .  .;  "R.  Ulaó,  70; 
ó  páiceap  Clanna  Ruó- 
pai£e 

51  mic  Siépi^e 

52  mic  t)uib 

53  mic  porhoip  nó  paicin 

54  ttiic  peabaipóil 

55  mic  Caéaoip 

56  mic  5^aiP 

57  mic  lnbeapcaig 

58  mic  Spuib 

59  mic  ftopa 


31,  Both  titles   poglaip  and  saileom  are  found  in  different  authorities. 

39,  OúncaÓa  F,  K  ;  DunncaOa,  K  ii,  p.  364  ;  ^unncaoa,  C,  K  ii,  p.  259, 
reads  ^allcaóa  Pmn  mic  pionncaóa. 

40,  Lege  pionnca&a  with  F,  K,  C. 

41,  Lege  niuipeaóai5  with  F,  K,  C. 

45,  Between  45  and  46  K,  ii,  p.  258,  inserts  mic  Caip  cpilpij. 
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34  Fearb,  son  of 

34 

35  Mai,  son  of 

35 

36  Rochruidhe,  son  of 

36 

37  Cathbhadh,  son  of 

37 

38  Giallchadh,  son  of 

38 

39  Conchubhar,  son  of 

39 

40  Fionnchú,  son  of 

40 

41  Muircheartach,  son  of 

41 

42  Fiacba  Fionnamhnas,  son  of      42 

43  Irial  Glúnmhar,  son  of  43 

44  Conall  Cearnacb,  son  of  44 

45  Aimhirghin,  son  of  45 

46  Cas,  son  of  46 

47  Fachtna,  son  of  47 

48  Capa,  son  of  48 

49  Gionga,  son  of  49 

50  liughruidhe,  son  of  50 


51 

51 

52 

52 

53 

53 

54 

54 

55 

55 

56 

56 

57 

57 

58 

58 

59 

59 

50- 

62, 

K,  iv, 

P. 

25, 

agrees  witi 

i  F. 

but  K, 

51,  60, 

61 

,  62. 

53, 

mic  paicem, 

K. 

Fearb,  son  of 

Mál,  king  of  Ireland,  4  years, 

and  king  of  Ulster,  35  years, 

son  of 
Rochraidhe,  son  of 
Cathbhadh,  son  of 
Giallchadh,  son  of 
Dunchadh,  son  of 
Fionnchadh,  son  of 
Muireadhach,    king   of   Ulster, 

3  years,  son  of 
Fiacha   Fionnamhnas,    king  of 

Ulster,  20  years,  son  of 
Irel  Glúnmhar,  king  of  Ulster, 

40  years,  son  of 
Conall  Cearnach,  son  of 
Aimhirgin  Iairghiunach,  son  of 


Cathbhadh,  son  of 

Cionga,  son  of 

li  udhraighe  M6r,king  of  Ireland, 
.  .  .  years;  king  of  Ulster,  70 
years,  from  whom  the  Clanna 
Eudhraige  are  named,  son  of 

Sithrighe,  son  of 

Dubh,  son  of 

Fomhar  or  Faichin,  son  of 

Feabhairdhil,  son  of 

Cathaoir,  son  of 

Glas,  son  of 

Indearcach,  son  of 

Srubh,  son  of 

llos,  son  of 


F,  but  K,  ii,  pp.  180  and  182,  has  only  Xos.  50, 


D  2 
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SiNealac  line  cancaiN 


[vin 


60  mic  t)uib 

61  mic  poiiiaip 

62  mic  Gipgeaoiiiaip 

63  mic  Siopldiiii 

64  mic  pinn 

65  mic  bpaca 

66  mic  Labpaóa 

67  mic  Caipbpe 

68  mic  Ollaiiian  póola 

69  mic  piaca  pionnpcocaig 

70  mic  Seaóna 

71  mic  Qipcpi 

72  mic  Gibpic 

73  mic  6ibip 


74  mic  lp 

75  mic  Tílíleaó  Gappcurme 


60  mic  Ouib 

61  mic  pomoip 

62  micGipseac-maip^.éipeann, 

30 

63  mic  Sioplairii,  "R.  éipeann,  16 

64  mic  pinn,  VI.  éipeann,  22 

65  mic  bpara 

66  mic  labpaóa 

67  mic  Caipbpe  Conaels 

68  mic  OllamainpóDla,'R.é.,40 

69  mic    piaca    pionnpcocaig, 

R.  é.,  20 

70  mic  Setma,  TC.  é.,  5. 

71  mic  Qipcpig 

72  mic  6bpic 

73  mic  éibip  t>o  gab  TTIas  Line 

7  an  cúigeaó  cum  ao 
éipinn  piapan  mle  850c- 
gaebeal 

74  mic  íp 

75  mic    lTlílió     Gappainne,    R. 

eappainneic.  ut  supra  leac, 
116 


Haxc  Genealogiam  Appkobakunt 

DAVID  BRUADAIR  et 
DEMETRIUS  McCHARTY  (A1). 

t)áil  óp  tjligceac  1  n-ionot)  50c  c-ucpacea 
cáileap  íonnmap  oinig  íp  uitilacca 
an  pap  po  cu5am  ^an  cniieal  Co  cionnlaca  <  ip  > 
a  bpáéaip  cumamn  pin  cugaib  le  hionncamap 

ól)  Seipbípeac  Siopurhal, 

.1.  odi&í  ó  bRuat)aiR  (L). 


70,   K,  iv,  25  and  elsewhere,  v.g.  ii,  pp.  130,  132,  inserts  mic  Gipc  between 
70  and  71. 
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60  Dubh,  son  of 

61  Fomhar,  son  of 

62  Airgeadmhar,  son  of 

63  Síorlámh,  son  of 

64  Fionn,  son  of 

65  Bratha,  son  of 

66  Labhraidh,  son  of 

67  Cairbre,  son  of 

68  Ollamh  Fódla,  son  of 

69  Fiacha  Fionnscothach,  son  of 

70  Seadhna,  son  of 

71  Airtri,  son  of 

72  Eibbric,  son  of 

73  Eibhear,  son  of 


74  Ir,  son  of 

75  Milidh  Easpainne. 


60  Dubh,  son  of 

61  Fomhar,  son  of 

62  Airgeadmhar,  king  of  Ireland, 

30  years,  son  of 

63  Síorlámh,  king  of  Ireland,   16 

years,  son  of 

64  Fionn,  king  of  Ireland,  22  years, 

son  of 

65  Bratha,  son  of 

66  Labhraidh,  son  of 

67  Cairbre  Condelg,  son  of 

68  Ollamh  Fódla,  king  of  Ireland. 

40  years,  son  of 

69  Fiacha  Fionnscothach,  king  of 

Ireland,  20  years,  son  of 

70  Sedna,  king  of  Ireland,  5  years, 

SOL   Of 

71  Airtreach,  son  of 

72  Ebrie,  son  of 

73  Eibhear,  who  took  possession  of 

Magh  Line,  and  the  fifth  part 
of  Ireland  before  the  rest  of 
the  Scotghaedhil,  son  of 

74  Ir,  son  of 

75  Milidh  Easpainne, kingof Spain, 

etc.,  lit  supra,  p.  1 1 6  [of  Ms.]. 


Hanc  Genealogiam  Approbarlxt 

DAVID  BHUADAIR  et 
DEMETRIUS  McCHARTY  (A1). 


By  the  law  that  prescribes  a  return  for  devotedness 
That  poureth  out  riches  of  meekness  and  charity, 
The  unobscure  letter  which  thou  didst  direct  to  me 
I  send  back  to  thee,  dearest  brother,  with  interest. 

from  thy  ever  humble  servant, 

DAIBHI  Ó  BHUADAIR  (L). 
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ix.— a  cRúippiR  más  muscailc 

13'  Octobris  1686 

[Mss.:  Maynooth,  Murphy,  xi,  p.  234  :  xcv,  p.  19  (m) ;  R.I. A,  23  L  37,  p.  187, 
by  John  Stack  (L) ;  23  m  31,  p.  28,  by  Eogban  0  Caoirah  (M)  ;  23  M  47  (M  47) ; 
23  E  14,  containing  two  copies,  one  on  p.  61,  copied  from  M  (E1)  and  the 
other  on  p.  128,  copied  from  M  (E2).  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  29,  614,  by  Sean  na 
Ráithíneach  (A).  In  private  hands: — Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  copied  from  M 
(P)  ;  Los  Angeles  Ms.  p.  561  (Ang.). 

Titles:  Os  peo  (L)  ceagapc  Ddibió  í  bpuabaip  bo  cpúipéip  bo  bi  05 
bul  i  n-apm  (A,  Ang.,  L,  m,  M,  M  47,  P)  píog  Séamup  (L)  an  lá  pm  (A,  Ang., 
m,  M  47),  13°  8  bris  (M,  P),  1686  (L,  M),  sióeaó  bíc  (bíob,  Ang.)  ^up  cm$e 
bo  cuaóup  ní  cuise  bo  bíocap  (A,  Ang.,  m,  M  47),  Anno  Domini  (A,  m,M  47), 
1686  (A,  Ang.,  M,  M  47) ;  i.e.  "Here  follows  the  instruction  given  by  David 
0  Bruadair  to  a  trooper  who  was  enlisting  in  the  army  of  King  James  on  that  day, 
the  13th  of  October,  1686,  but  though  it  was  to  him  it  was  sent  it  was  not  at  him 
it  was  aimed." 

The  trooper ^to  whom  David  0  Bruadair  sent  this  poetical  letter  of  advice  was 
called  Séamus  0  Eichthighem,  James  Aghieran,  now  usually  written  Aherne.  On 
the  poet's  connexion  with  this  family,  vide  supra,  Part  ir,  pp.  98,  99.  From  this  it 
would  seem  that  James  Aghieran  or  Aherne  was  a  native  of  the  Co.  Limerick. 
His  name  does  not  occur  in  the  List  of  King  James  II's  Army  as  drawn 
up  in  1689-90,  but  several  other  members  of  that  clan  were  theie  mentioned, 
v.g.  Thomas  Haherne,  a  Lieutenant  in    Col.    Edward    Butler's    Regiment    of 

I 
0  cpiJippip  may  mupcailc  on  mbaile  hal^ap 
ap  ctjncap  bo  ppionnpa  50  hapmdlca 
nd  cuipling  ap  cúncapaib  amabdnca 
5cm  upcuit)  bon  ciJige  map  cearmac  laime. 

11 
Qn  conn  lib  an  gpihbpine  sapbcedpbac* 
bo  lion^pab  a  Lonnbain  1  leacanbdbaib 
pan  bponn  pa  cpé  connbpipe  an  cpeana&naicirii b 
5up  biuice  50c  buipc  aco  ap  amaldnaib. 

0  Taylor,  Tinker  and  Tucker. 

b  A  Rupture  in  the  Body  Politique. 


1,   1.    2   an   ppionnpa,    L.  11,   1.    2   lonspab,   m ;    lionspab,    eett. 

1.  4  búipce,  m  ;  btjipc,  cett. 
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Infantry  (Dalton,  ii,  p.  579),  and  John  Hagheirn,  an  ensign  in  Col.  Nicholas 
Browne's  Eegiment  of  Infantry  (ibid.,  p.  637). 

The  process  of  reforming  the  Eoyal  Army  in  Ireland  began  in  1685  by  an  order 
for  the  disbandment  of  the  Protestant  Army,  signed  by  King  James  II  at  "White- 
hall on  the  11th  July,  1685,  and  directed  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  viz., 
Michael  Boyle,  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Arthur  Forbes,  first  Earl  of 
Granard.  The  disbandment  was  carried  on  from  September,  1685,  till  the  end  of 
August,  1686,  so  that  it  could  be  announced  in  September,  1686,  that  "the  new 
model  of  the  army  in  Ireland"  had  been  completed  (Hist.  Mss.  Commission — 
Ormonde  Mss.,  vol.  i,  p.  406  et  seqq.). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  poem  David  sends  his  greetings  to  the  commander, 
the  Lord  Mac  Cárthaigh  (either  Donogh  MacCarthy,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
or  less  probably  Justin  MacCarthy,  Lord  Mountcashel),  to  his  seneschal  (perhaps 
an  O'Sullivan  Mór),  and  to  the  vicar  of  the  Creator,  i.e.  the  chaplain,  as 
Mr.  Standish  H.  0' Grady  interprets  it. 

The  marginal  notes  are  found  in  Ang.,  m,  M,  M  47,  and  P,  but  not  in  L, 
the  scribe  of  which  did  not  wish  perhaps  a  leabap  bo  palcaó  le  béapla  (to 
dirty  his  book  with  English),  as  he  had  notified  to  his  readers  on  a  previous 
occasion  (vide  supra,  Part  n,  p.  98). 

Metre — Grhpdn  : — 

(1)  Rr.  i-x:     (\j)ú\s\jú\j\jauá\j 

(2)  R.  xi :        (u)     6     é    u    v     é     u    ^     a     ía    ^.] 


In  command  of  a  troop,1  if  thy  wish  be  from  home  to  start, 
On  account  of  thy  prince  arrayed  in  thy  armour  bright, 
Do  not  descend  to  accept  any  foolish  terms 
Without  a  good  slice  of  this  province  as  handsel  fair. 

ii 
Doth  it  seem  to  thee  right  that  the  dregs  of  mechanics  base," 
Who  started  from  London  in  broad  boats  across  the  sea, 
Should  in  this  land  through  the  wreck  of  the  good  old  wont6 
Be,  every  boor  of  them,  dukes  over  simpletons? 


1  Cpúippeap  as  distinguished  from  cpúipéip,  a  trooper,  seems  to  mean  an 
officer  of  a  troop. 


40  a  crcúippm  rnás  Tnúscailc  [ÍX 

in 

Ní  Oúil  a  lop  Oúécaip  i  rnbeapcaib  dpOa 

nd  lúicmnioll  loni^ona  1  Ocpeapaib  láicpeac 

CU5  púéa  50  cúéail  áp  bplaca  pdilne 

ace  connepacc  íp  0101116015  á]\  n-aéap  nedrhba." 


IV 

ponnc  bea^  Oo  cionnpcam  a  Oeamall  cdrha 
Tnaó  lionnpca  ndp  cionncac  pe  Tnapbndoa 
cúp  guipe  nac  ciubpaó  Oo  Camapldnaib 
le  n'  tíipe  Oo  rhúnaó  a  peanarhdcaip.6 


t)o  múcaó  an  TÍluriia  le  rnapbdnaib 
piompa  Od  OltJiccine  1  gceannap  cdini^ 
acc  pcpúoaó  na  nglún  pin  mun  nOeapmáOaiO 
ní  ciubpainnpi  bonn  a]\  a  mbannacdnaib. 

VI 

SmtíiniO  an  Opong  po  'na  peaparh  cdpla 
na  cúipe  pd  ap  hionnpaó  a  mapbcdipOe 
cpúcuiple  an  cnúxa  íp  caca  cdcaió 
íp  bonncpuime  a  lonncup  ap  leanabdnaib.c 

VII 

Óp  piu  leip  an  scuihcac  Od  peapcaib  dilne 
an  pciuippe  Oo  cionnlacaó  peapca  édppa 
ciunaigpi  íp  olúcaig  peaO  óeapbpdcaip 
íp  lompuig  Oo  pionnpa  ap  00  óeapsntíifiaiO. 


"  Disobedience,  Pride  and  Vainglory. 

h  His  great-grandmother  was  a  lady  forsooth. 

c  Disunion,  Envy  and  Oppression. 


in,  1.  4  an  acap,  L.       iv,  1.  2  biaó  I.,  M  47 ;  lionnpgna,  m ;  mapb  nába, 
L.  1.  3  Samapldnaib,  m,  M  47  ;  camaplánaib,  L,  M,  P.  vi,  1.  3  cacao, 
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in 

No  natural  instinct  in  such  men  for  noble  deeds, 
Nor  promptness  for  conflict  in  contests  of  battlefield, 
Reduced  into  timid  subjection  our  chiefs  of  Fál, 
But  the  Heavenly  Father's  aversion  and  discontent.0 


IV 

Small  was  the  point  which  gave  rise  to  their  deadly  spell : 
Every  worthless  incompetent,  guiltless  of  elegies,1 
Would  yield  in  the  field  no  precedence  to  Tamerlanes,2 
So  genteel  had  his  grandmother's  conduct  been  formerly.6 


Munster  had  been  by  incapable  laggards  crushed 

Who  had  risen  to  power  o'er  her  teeming  race  previously ; 

Eut  unless  they  give  up  now  examining  pedigrees 

I  would  not  give  fourpence  for  the  whole  of  their  guarantees. 


VI 

Let  the  men  who  have  come  to  the  front  now  reflect  upon 
The  causes  which  ruined  their  dead  friends  in  former  times ; 
Jealousy's  wretched  pulse,  -want  of  cohesiveness, 
And  the  trampling  of  simple  folk  by  haughty  lords  under  foot. 


Since  the  bountiful  Lord,  by  his  loving  omnipotence, 
Hath  vouchsafed  to  remove  for  the  future  the  scourge  from  them, 
Be  thou  gentle  and  peaceful  and  cleave  to  thy  countrymen, 
And  turn  all  thy  skill  on  thy  violent  enemies. 


m,  P,  M  31 ;  caca,  -L,  M  47.     1.  4  lomicuin,  m,  P,  M  31 ;  lormcup,  L,  M  47. 
vn,  1.  4  ppionnpa,  m  ;  an  bo,  P,  M  31 ;  leat>,  m,  L  ;  peat),  M  47. 


1  Because  they  had  never  slain  an  enemy  worthy  of  an  elegy. 

2  Tamerlane  [Timur-i-leng]  the  great  Asiatic  conqueror,  1336-1405. 


42  a  CRúippm  mcis  rnúscailc 

Yin 
Cum  conncaip  ní  congnam  óuic  pasaipne  dibpeac 
50  oíibac  05  0111500  50c  canna  10  bpd^aiO 
50O  ponnpa  agup  whoreson  map  mapcalpdiócib 
íp  beic  cúiceac  pe  lúbaib  ^an  lapaip  ndipe.* 


IX 

Níop  púileap  pe  cúpnaó  na  pamapcána 
pá  ap  bpúcaó  ap  bpm  ppi£  t>dp  jceannaib  cdna 
1  t)cpúip  nó  ^up  míípclaip  50  peapac  pdpca 
p^an  o'umlacc  opc  Oiulcaó  Oon  cpasapcpdpa. 


Óp  ponn  lib  10  cúppa  Oul  b'amap  cpdca 

50  longpupc  an  cúin^e  t>o  clannaib  Cdpcai^ 

t)0  ppúicib  na  cúipce  ip  bá  peanapcdl  pil 

íp  o'peap  íomcuip  an  Oinlirii  mo  beaéa  pldince. 


XI 

Ó  O'éip^ip  1  n^éapculaié  caiéniaóca 

1  ^cóip  éacca  pán  n^lébile  ngailianac6 

póD  péiólim  ap  éi^in  a  hainpiacaib 

t)om  DÓ15  péiópip,  a  Séamuip  uí  Bacci^eapairm.' 


a  Drinking,    Wenching    and    Blasphemy — The    way    to    Perdition,   not   to 
Perfection. 

6  .1.  On  CalabóiOeac.     [Talbot.] 

c  1  ni  óeapna     [And  he  did  not  free  it.] 


viii,  1.  3  Gog,  Zowns,  L.  ix,  1.  2  ppoib  (ppuib),  m,  P,  M31,  M47. 

1.  3  a  ccpúp,  P.  x,  stanza  omitted  in  L.     1.  3  cuise,  m  ;  r-eanar-cdil,  P, 

xi,  1.4  eócióepnn,  L;  eacci5epnn,m:  eaciappairm,  P,  M  31  ;  eiciapwnn. 
M47. 


1  As  he  would  have  been  in  previous  years,  especially  after  the  Oates  plot.   Cf. 
Introduction  to  Poem  I,  supra,  p.  2. 

2  The  Earl  of  Clancarty  who  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  army  of  King 
James  IP. 
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vm 


Unrestrained  revelry  won't  help  thee  to  victory, 

Nor  the  swilling  of  cans  down  thy  gullet  with  pouted  lips, 

Nor  '  God/  'Zounds/  and  '  Whoreson/  as  language  of  manliness, 

Nor  debts  paid  to  girls  who  have  lost  every  blush  of  shame. a 


IX 

I  had  ne'er  hoped  to  see  the  defeat  of  those  tyrant  laws 
By  which  were  crushed  all  of  our  tribe-chiefs  worth  anything, 
Till  calmly  arising  in  a  troop  thou  didst  stir  thyself 
Without  being  forced  to  abandon  the  priestly  pope.1 


Since  thou  wishest  to  serve  in  a  soldier's  career  a  while, 

In  the  camp  of  the  chieftain2  of  Cárthach3  of  Caiseal's  clans, 

Convey  to  the  chiefs  of  the  court  and  their  seneschal,4 

And  the  Creator's  vicegerent,5  both  greetings  and  health5  from  me. 


Now  thou  hast  risen  in  armour  of  chivalry 
Asa  war-champion  under  the  noble  Galenian7  chief,6 
Methinks  it  will  take  all  thy  strength  to  free  Feidhlim's  sod8 
From  all  its  oppressive  debts,  Séamus  Ó  hEachthigheairn.' 

5  Cárthach  of  Caiseal,  ancestor  of  the  Mac  Carthys,  vide  Part  I,  p.  28,  n.2. 

4  Perhaps  one  of  the  family  of  0  Súilliobháin  Mór,  who  was  seneschal  of 
Mac  Carthy  according  to  Sir  Warhara  St.  Leger  (Cronnelly,  Irish  Families, 
p.  239).  Cf.  also  Keating,  History  III,  p.  14 :  dp  Liop  becmnacaip  bo 
Sáipcf  mac  Cápcaift,  6  Súilliobáin  móp  -j  ó  OonnóaÓa  mop  bo  gtíipeab 
é. 

5  The  military  chaplain  attached  to  the  Earl  of  Clancaity's  regiment. 

6  beaca  íp  pltíince,  health  and  greetings,  was  the  formula  then  usually 
employed  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter. 

7  Galenian  chief,  Leinster  nobleman,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell, 
The  Gaileoin  were  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Leinster. 

8  Ireland,  vide  Part  I,  p.  69,  n.7. 
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[Mss.  :  R.I.A.,  23  E  14,  p.  103  (E  14) ;  23  E  16,  p.  296  (E  16) ;  23  L  17» 
p.  144  (L) ;  23  M  29,  p.  44  (M) ;  23  N  13,  p.  298  (N)  ;  Stowe,  F  vi,  2,  p.  431  (F)  ; 
in  private  hands,  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P).  Title  in  Mss. :  OáibiÓ  ua 
bpuabaip  ccc.  ap  hay  Gogam  puaió  vjí  Sínlliobáin  (E  14,  L,  M,  P)  but  ap 
bay  605am  ui  Súilliobdin  eogan  6r\  Cáince  ccc.  (F,  N)  and  rnapbna 
Cogain  ui  Súilliobtíin  rhóip  mac  oigpeacca  vjí  Súilliobám  itióip  eogan 
ÓTl  Cámce  ccc.  (E  16).  This  elegy  on  Eoghan  Ruadh,  son  and  heir  of  Domhnall 
0  Súillobháin  Mór,  is  attributed  by  E  16,  F,  and  N  to  Eoghan  Ón  Cáinte,  who 
belonged  to  a  family  of  poets  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  other  poems  on  the 
O'Sullivans  (vide  supra,  Part  II,  p.  237).  On  the  other  hand,  E  14,  L,  M  and  P 
assign  it  to  David  (3  Bruadair,  who  also  had  literary  connexions  with  the  family 
of  O'Sullivan  Mór,  for  the  first  husband  of  Eleanor  Browne  (daughter  of  Sir 
Valentine  Browne,  the  first  Baronet),  wife  of  the  above-mentioned  Domhnall 
Ó  Súilliobháin  Mór,  was  Colonel  Oliver  Stephenson  of  Dunmoylan  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  for  whom  see  Part  II,  p.  49.  If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  the 
authority  of  the  Mss.,  there  can  he  no  doubt  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of 
David  6  Bruadair,  for  M,  which  ascribes  the  poem  to  David  0  Bruadair,  is  not  only 
the  earliest  Ms.,  written  about  the  year  1704,  but  its  scribe  was  the  accurate  and 
accomplished  scholar,  Eoghan  0  Caoimh. 

An  account  of  the  death  of  Eoghan  Ruadh  0  Súilliobhain  Mór,  the  subject  of 
this  elegy,  is  given  by  Friar  O'Sullivan  of  Muckross  Abbey  in  his  Ancient  History 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry,  edited  by  F.  Jarlath  Prendergast,  O.F.M.,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Cork  Hist,  and  Arch.  Soc.  for  the  year  1899  (pp.  225-231).  After 
mentioning  the  killing  of  Pierce  Ferriter  and  others  at  the  Fair  Hill  in  Killarney 
by  Brigadier  Nelson,  Friar  O'Sullivan  proceeds  :  "  Soon  after  this  and  the  afore- 
said skirmish  O'Sullivan  was  obliged  to  submit,  having  no  other  conditions,  but 
a  protection  for  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  aforesaid  baronies  of  Dunkieron, 

1 
TTIaips  cine  t>o  caill  eogan 
epilog  nac  éibip  a  aicbeoóa'ó 

5p.íob  lonn  pa  tiaéálairm  t>peac 

cpom  a  n-accílaió  a  niiceacc. 

11 
Ceann  peaóna  íp  pine  péinnió 
pile  íp  peallpaiii  pdiécéillió 

móp  bppaoc  le  paill  a  jonca 

laoc  ap  lainn  niop  leogonca. 

1,  1.  2  péibip,  Mss.     1.  3  bpeac  Mss. :  lege  Deacc  ?     1.  4  a  miceaoc,  Mss. 
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etc.,  as  remained  till  then  subjects  to  him,  and  a  pass  for  him  and  such  of  his 
regiment  as  were  willing  to  go  along  with  him  to  Fiance.  His  lady,  Eleanor 
Brown,  died  before  this  time.  He  left  a  son,  the  notable  Owen  Roe,  etc.,  in  the  care 
of  his  family-in-law  and  friends  till  he  returned  from  the  French  service,  where  he 
was  concerned  several  years.  The  said  Owen  floe  had  not  the  title  of  0' Sullivan 
More,  as  his  father  lived  many  years  after  him  ;  neither  did  he  enjoy  any  of  the 
estate,  yet  lived  in  great  repute  for  generosity  and  good  qualifications  till  the 
beginning  of  King  James  the  Second's  reign,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Dublin  to 
take  a  commission  for  raising  a  regiment  for  said  King  James,  where  he  was  taken 
very  much  notice  of  by  Richard  Talbot,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
many  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  the  said  Kingdom,  particularly  on  account  of  a  very 
remarkable  riding  he  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant,  etc.  ; 
but  was  there  soon  taken  by  the  smallpox,  of  which  he  died  very  much  lamented, 
not  only  in  the  province  of  Munster,  but  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  not 
only  known,  but  heard  of."  Eoghan  Ruadh  0  Súilliobháin's  character  is  described 
in  practically  the  same  terms  in  an  Irish  note  preserved  in  the  R.I. A.  Ms.,  23  G 
24,  p.  466  ;  viz.  San  mbliaóain  1687  apeaó  puaip  Gogan  "RuaÓ  mac  ui 
Siiilliobdm  rhóip  báp  le  bolsaig  i  n-dic  Cliac  -\  pd  lán  Leac  l'llo^a  uile 
t>d  clú  bá  oipóeapcap  t>d  Óaonnacc  bd  onóip  bd  péile  bá  pilioeacc  -\  t>o 
gac  uile  Óeagódil  eile  porholca,  i.e.  "It  was  in  the  year  1687  that  Eoghan 
Ruadh,  son  of  0  Súilliobháin  Mór,  died  of  smallpox  in  Dublin,  and  all  Leath  Mogha 
[the  southern  half  of  Ireland]  was  full  of  his  fame,  celebrity,  civility,  honour, 
generosity,  poetic  ability  and  every  other  laudable  good  quality." 
Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i-xxxrv;  Oeibioe. 

(2)  Rr.  xxxv-xxxvu ;  drhpdn:    (u)    é    6    v  u    ó    w    u    á    v    ia 

(3)  R.    xxxvin ;   Qihpdn :     (vj)    é     ó     ^    ^     6    ^    ^    tj     ■u     d.] 


Woe  to  the  tribe  that  hath  lost  Eoghan  lluadh: 

It  is  sad  that  he  cannot  be  brought  back  to  life. 
The  impetuous  griffin  so  fair-hued  of  face, 
Whose  decease  is  another  severe  wound  for  them. 
ii 

Captain  of  troops,  sprung  from  warrior  stock, 

Poet,1  philosopher  of  far-seeing  mind, 

Great  vexation  is  caused  by  the  unforeseen  wound 
Of  the  hero  than  whom  no  lion  was  more  brave. 

1  Of.  infra,  R.  xi.  Friar  O'Sullivan,  of  Muckross,  in  his  Ancient  History  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Kerry,  enumerates  "the  famous  Owen  Roe  O'Sullivan"  among  the 
poets  of  Kerry.  His  skill  in  poetry  is  also  mentioned  in  stanza  xi  and  in  the  Irish 
note  at  the  end  of  this  poem. 
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in 

Niop  capihail  50  caill  puipe 
buppan  oispe  a  liaogaipe 

pacam  aitiluaió  bo  epic  Cuipc 

50  bppíc  t>á  anbuain  apbuilc. 

IV 

t)'popbaip  éicceacc  an  uapail 

bipeac  ^uipc  ap  gpooguapaib 

1  bpiaó  moga  na  rnbpac  mbaoc 
oap  <  ba  >  riiac  pola  an  pionnlaoc. 


Re  hdipearii  éacc  a  pinnpip 

duI  bob  oipis  puaipcinnpil 

pnac  puil  neac  50  bpiop  a  bponn 
^an  piop  a  ^cpeac  pa  jcaclonn. 

vr 
Semnim  peancéab  bo  puaéaó 
ní  hé  rn'ponn  a  bpopuacap 

mó  b'piacaib  opam  annop 

copann  ap  niaéaib  nuaócpop. 

VII 

a  pdic  bo  conclainn  é  péin 

p^an  caóall  uaió  1  n-imjcéin 
a5  póbgáip  laoic  bd  luinne 
pe  cógbdil  caoib  cpiaccuinge. 

VIII 

Ru^-pan  ciall  ip  cpuó  plaéa 
uaiple  íp  oipbeapc  apbplaca 

pdn  bpeapc  dp  506150  cpeacap 

óige  íp  neapc  íp  níóeacap. 

v,  1.  2  obaip,  P;  oipig,  F,  L,  M.         vi,  1.  1  puacao,  Mss.     1.  2  m'  ponn, 
F,  M,  P  ;  a  bponn,  L  ;  mbonn,  N.     1.  4  niaoaib,  Mss.  vu,  1.  1  a  í^aic, 

N,   F;    a  fm£>  P,   M;    páic,   L.    1.   4   a  cpiaccumse  (a  cp.)>  »U  ^ss. 
viii,  l.  4  niaóacap,  F. 
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in 
Alas,  for  the  heir  of  its  shepherd,1  except 
For  the  death  of  a  chief,  no  one  thought  there  could  be 
Such  a  cause  of  distress  for  the  country  of  Core2 
Till  these  great  woes  came  on  it  by  his  passing  away. 

IV 

The  death  of  this  noble  of  a  sudden  produced 

A  crisis  of  bitterness  in  perils  severe 

In  the  country  of  Mogh,3  where  the  war -banners  wave, 
Whose  true-blooded  offspring  the  fair  hero  was. 


To  attempt  to  recount  his  ancestors'  deeds 
Were  the  work  of  a  flunkey  without  any  taste; 

For  no  one  who  knoweth  the  lands  that  they  rule 
Ignores  their  successes  and  prowess  in  war. 


Tunes  enough  have  been  thrummed  on  those  old  strings  ere  this, 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  resume  the  attempt : 

It  behoveth  me  rather  to  sound  forth  the  praise 
Of  knights  who  have  met  with  fresh  crosses  of  late. 

VII 

He  is  subject  enough  for  a  poem  himself 

Without  straying  away  from  him  far  to  lament 
Any  hero,  no  matter  how  brave  he  has  been 
In  raising  the  heart  of  his  chieftain  and  lord. 

VIII 

There  have  gone  with  him  the  mind  and  the  form  of  a  chief, 

Maturity  and  nobleness  befitting  a  prince, 

Youth,  strength,  and  chivalry  into  the  tomb 

That  hath  ruined  and  plundered  this  province  of  ours. 

1  The  heir  is  Eoghan  Ruadh,  the  shepherd  is  his  father  Domhuall  0  Súilliohháin 
Mór,  chief  of  the  clan. 

-  Vide  Part  i,  p.  129,  n.-. 

3  Leath  Mogha,  southern  Ireland,  especially  Munster,  vide  Part  1,  p.  56,  n,1. 


IX 

Céit)  péile  ip  pogluim  poipbce 
céib  cpdbaó  ndp  ceoóoilbce 

leip  an  eo  ó  eapaib  Leaiima 
t>o  épeapaig  ceo  ^cinneaiiina. 

x 

Cpiap  an  dppaió  ap  eacaib 
ba  mópódil  t>o  lilunrmeacaib 
1  gceann  gleoldiiiaig  a  glac 
meopdiiiail  pug  geall  jlíinplac. 

xr 

Q  gpéap  baó  pcénii  bo  pcolaib 
oociiaió  a  iníila  óp  aobcopaió 
pní  paib  píogóariina  na  pace 
cuip  baó  bpíogaihla  beoóace. 

XII 

lnnpim  t>on  lilmiiain  íiieapaig 

1  11-Úé  Criilaoib  apbleapaig 

gup  cuic  call  t>á  sapccoill  glain 
1  n-am  ancpumi  dp  n-Gogain. 

XIII 

lomóa  anocc  púil  ^an  poinmn 
mm  éa^  oigpe  a  ^caoiiioipip 

05  píol  píngin  buib  óuapaig 
Dípnh  5ml  pdn  n^lanuapain. 


ix,  1.  4  ceo  aji   ccitineaihiiu,  F,  L,  N.  x,  1.  4  íneoptíó&aill,  L; 

meopariiail  (l),  M,  N,  P;  meopaóail,  E  ;  meopábal,  F  ;  pus  5.  5I.,  Mss. 
xi,  1.  1  speap,  M,  P;  spéap,  L.  1.  2  aobcopaib,  E,  iST.  1.  3  50  pace, 
F,  L,  N;  na  pace,  M,  P.  1.  4  cúp,  F;  cuip,  L,  M,  N,  P,  qu.  coip  r 
xii,  1.  1  niaipi5,  Mss.     1.  2  tíin,  N  ;  Grhlaoirh,  F.  xm,  1.  1  poinean,  L; 

pomeann,  M,  P;  pionoinn,  N ;  púil  5011  aihaipc,  F.  1.  2  ccaoimoipeap, 
Mss.     1.  4  t)o  Ópuim  5U1I,  F. 
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IX 


Charity  generous,  learning  complete, 

And  piety  never  o'erelouded  by  mist, 

Have  gone  with  the  salmon1  from  the  falls  of  the  Leamhain2 
Who  stoutly  withstood  the  dark  fog-clouds  of  fate. 


The  veteran's  mastery  in  horsemanship3  was 
The  glory  and  pride  of  all  Munster's  clans  ; 
His  dexterous  hand  by  its  shooting  in  war 
Carried  the  prize  off  from  noble-born  youths. 


His  poems  were  reckoned  the  charm  of  the  schools, 
His  kind  condescension  surpassed  gentle  knights, 

For  there  lived  not  an  heir  to  a  throne  of  his  style, 
Nor  a  chief  more  effective  in  vigour  than  he. 

XII 

To  Munster,  all  worthy  of  honour,  I  say 
That  there  fell  at  Ath  Amhlaoibh' s4  high  noble  fort 
A  hazel5  that  grew  in  its  generous  wood 
At  the  time  when  our  Eoghan  by  death  was  oppressed. 

XIII 

Cheerless  to-night  there  is  many  an  eye 

At  the  death  of  the  heir  to  these  regions  so  fair 

In  the  clan  that  hath  sprung  from  the  kind  Einghin  Dubh6, 
The  wail  for  their  pure  son  none  can  describe. 

1  Salmon  is  used  figuratively  for  a  chieftain,  cf.  Part  II,  p.  141,  n.4. 

2  Biver  Laune,  co.  Kerry,  cf .  Part  II,  p.  13,  n.2. 

3  See  the  Introduction  to  this  poem. 

*  Ath  Amhlaoibh,  that  is  Ath  Cliath  or  Dublin.  Amhlaoibh  was  the  name  of 
several  Danish  kings  of  Dublin. 

5  Hazel  used  figuratively  for  a  chieftain  or  lord ;  similarly  wood  is  used 
figuratively  for  a  family  or  clan. 

c  Finghin  Dubh  (t  619),  ancestor  of  0  Súilliobháin  Mór  and  0  Súilliobhiiu 
Béara,  was  present  as  King  of  Munster  at  the  synod  of  Druim  Ceat  (Keating 
History,  III,  p.  82).  He  was  brother  of  Failbhe  Flaun,  and  son  of  Aodh  Dubh  mac 
Criomhthainn. 

PART  III.  E 
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TDac  Goóa  an  puilc  neambdin 
pinnpeap  paopclann  Suilleabdin 
ucuo  bo  cpiall  ap  óub  im  óuain 
op  ciall  gac  bun  bo  bionnluaió. 


Qoó  bo  éa^caom  an  pilió 
pí^  lTluííian  an  íiiópeinig 

cúip  mo  laoi  Oob  eiftip  aip 
benfiin  a  caoi  ^up  cubaió. 


XVI 

Oióeaó  605am  1  n-áé  Cliac 

CU5  coipciop  oc  íp  uccliac 

05  buin^  banbdl  Learhna  óp  loc 
íp  Oealba  a  n^lamndl  5ualac. 


XVII 

Cap  cdc  ní  hiongna  a  n-éa^nac 

ba  leo  an  bile  bócéaoac 

ceann  congriidla  a  ^clú  ^an  oil 
cpomndííia  an  epú  Oo  cpeapcoip. 


XVIII 

Qmup  lon^puipc  cu^  an  cpií 
Odp  óíocriiapc  uaca  an  c-oncú 

leap  puapaó  píoc  an  cuipe 

uabap  cpíoc  a  gcéaOpuipe. 

xiv,  1.  3  Dom  Óuain,  N.  1.  4  íhionnluag,  N;  rhionluaó,  F.  xv,  1.  1 
Ooó  t)0,  M,  P ;  é  t»o,  E,  F,  L,  N  ;  pile,  F.  1.  3  eigip,  E,  F,  L,  N  ;  oisne,  M, 
P.  xvr,  1.  1  6  oiseaó,  F,  N;  áic,  F.  1.  2  úipliac,  F.  1.  3  banfca,  N;  tnm 
loc,  E,  F.        xvii,  1.  3  ccluó,  N.     1.  4  cnug,  F,  N.  xvm,  1.  1  cpug,  F, 

M,  P.    1.  2  conncu,  F;  concu,  cett.    1.  4  pa  ccéabpuipe,  F. 
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XIV 

Finghin  Dubh,  son  of  Aodh  of  the  dark-coloured  hair, 
Father  of  Suilleabhán's  noble  free  clans 

From  whom  all  the  Dubhs1  in  my  poem  descend, 

It  is  meet  to  recall  the  original  source. 

xv 

The  poet  has  sung  the  lament  of  Aodh  Dubh,2 

King  of  Munster  for  great  hospitality  famed  ; 
The  cause  of  my  lay  was  heir  unto  him, 
To  weep  for  him  therefore  is  certainly  just. 

XVI 

Eoghan's  tragical  death  in  Ath  Cliath3  produced 

An  offspring  of  sighs  and  of  bosom-felt  woe, 

Smiting  the  ladies  of  Leamhain*  o'er  the  lake5 
And  making  each  nobleman's  face  dark  as  coal. 

XVII 

No  wonder  they  grieve  more  than  others,  for  theirs 
AVas  the  champion,  possessor  of  hundreds  of  cows, 

The  chieftain  who  guarded  unblemished  their  fame : 
The  resolute  foe  who  struck  criminals  down. 

XVIII 

'Twas  attacking  a  camp  for  a  rascal  to  whom 
The  leopardlike  prince  was  as  spoils  to  be  seized, 

For  quickly  he  cooled  the  rage  of  the  host; 

The  pride  of  a  land  is  its  monarch  and  chief.6 

1  The  Dubhs  are  the  O'Sullivans,  among  whom  Dub  was  a  common  epithet. 

2  See  supra,  p.  49,  n.6. 

3  Dublin. 

4  River  Laune,  co.  Kerry. 

5  Loch  Léin  at  Killarney,  co.  Kerry. 

6  A  sentiment  different  from  Oliver  Goldsmith's — 

"  But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 
E2 
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XIX 

t)d  Dcijeaó  puat>  na  paille 

50  pcnn  pedic  óp  macaipe 

1  gcóip  coóno.15  niuinge  TThp 
níop  ÓÓ15  poglaió  gan  ppicclip. 


XX 

t)eacaip  coiiicpom  a  gcpoipi 

o'pagdil  ip  í  1111  piaónoipi 

lap  n-ea5  605am  a  cpaoib  Ctlipc 
paom  an  leogain  od  labuipc. 

XXL 

Dap  leac  1  Idcuip  gaile 

ba  Cúpí  nó  Conaipe 

ap  gníoiii  pcéao  bpíopluannneac  bppap 
an  péab  píoppuairiineac  púl§lap. 

XXII 

Op  luaniaipeacc  na  ppeab  popaio 
nó  ap  cup  a£  a  lmapóopuib 

íií  pacaó  geall  an  gilpi 

eanj5  od  ar^al  mnpimpf. 

XXIII 

lilaisoean  pe  qiuag  a|i  caipe 
cuip  50  Ocpiap  pe  cpéancaipe 

plaic  ba  Ian  o'péile  íp  o'ippi 

céile  íp  cpdó  Od  caommpi. 


xix,  I.  1  puaib,  M,  P;  puab,  E,  F,  L,  JST.  1.  4  posla,  M,  P,  P;  poslaig^ 
L,  N  ;  50,  M,  P  ;  5cm,  F,  N.  xx,  1.  1  apoipi,  E,  F,  N.  1.  2  am  piasnoipi, 
L;  m'  piaónaipi,  M,  P;  jp  í  5011  a&iholaó,  F,  X.  1.  3  a  ccpaoib,  E,  F. 
1.  4  uac  an  leosam  bá  labpuim,  E,  N ;  paoin  an  I.  bá  labaipe,  M,  P,  L. 
xxi,  1.  1  bo  látaip,  L;  Do  laicin,  F,  X  ;  a  lacaip,  Iff,  P.  1.  2  CúipiOe, 
F,  N.  1.  4  an  pcéab  píopuaibpeaó,  F.  xxn,  1.  1  popaó,  N.  1.  2  dig,  P. 
1.  3  sillpi,  F.       xxiii,  1.  1  pe  cpua5,  F,  L,  M,  N  ;  ap  cpuag,  P;  pe  caiper 
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XIX 


If  a  sneaking  rogue  lying  in  wait  for  a  chance 
With  a  proud  show  of  state  came  over  the  plain 

To  the  chieftain  who  ruled  o'er  the  woodlands  of  Mis, 
Such  a  robber  was  certain  to  get  a  rebuff. 


xx 

It  is  hard  for  affliction  like  theirs  to  be  found, 
That  is  the  truth  I  bear  witness  to  here, 

Since  the  death  of  Eoghan  Ruadh,  the  descendant  of  Core,* 

As  sadly  they  speak  of  the  lion's  career. 

xxr 

Thou  wouldst  have  believed  that  on  valour's  stern  field 

He  was  either  a  Cúrí3  or  Conaire  3»ior4 

In  managing  vigorous  swift-dashing  steeds  : 
Our  ever  calm  treasure  with  grey-coloured  eyes. 

XXII 

In  piloting  ships  against  still-flowing  streams, 

Or  in  hunting  the  deer  out  of  cold  forest-lairs, 

No  rival  the  brilliant  knight  had  who  could  take 
One  step  that  would  equal  his  daring,  I  say. 

XXIII 

A  maiden  in  gentleness  was  he  to  the  weak, 

A  tower  of  strength  against  powerful  streams, 
A  prince  full  of  bounty  and  piety  he, 
Spouse  of  the  fair  isle  that  grieves  for  his  death. 

P;  a^\  caipe,  L,  M;  oon  caipe,  N;  5011  coupe,  F.      1.  3  tnnnpe,  F,  N, 
1.  4  bá  caoirupi  all  Mss. 


1  Sliabh  Mis,  south-west  of  Tralee,  co.  Kerry. 

2  Core  mac  Luighdheach,  first  King  of  Caiseal,  vide  Part  I,  p.  121,  n.1,  and 
p.  121,  n.2. 

3  The  champion  of  West  Munster  and  rival  of  Cúchulainn. 

4  King  of  Erin  at  the  time  of  the  Táin  Bó  Cuailnge. 
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XXIV 

Seipe  puaó  colaihain  cliap 
caoipeac  cpeab  aióleann  aipbgliaó 
bocóió  pan  béabbdn  bacca 
t)ói5  ip  bpéa^dn  bancpacca. 


Cug  caióbleoip  cuinne  Scéine 

cpealaiti  dig  ap  eipléine 

uc  ip  cpuag  a  molaó  maipb 
ip  bolab  buan  bd  bebgaipm. 

xxvi 

Cpuag  a  céile  cneipgeal  caoin 
05  bopeaó  béap  50  bíoriiaoin 
pa  cuaine  eaobnaoibe  caip 
béapcaoine  uaipe  an  arhaip. 

XXVII 

t)o  riieat>ui5  cun'ia  na  gepioc 
cap  ceann  ap  éipig  b'píppíbó 

mac  TTldipe  1  nsuaipnirh  X)á  éip 
edile  b'uaiplig  an  paipnéip. 

XXVIII 

t)ul  an  cpeoin  cuilliop  biombdib 
puipe  plóig  píol  Súilliobtíin 

CU5  cpeall  gan  manap  mipe 
pcapaó  peam  Don  puipipe. 


xxiv,  1.  1  colarhuin,  F,  N  ;  Colmán,  L;  Colmám,  M,  P.     1.  2  dpbluis, 
F.     1.  3  bocuaib  bon  b.,  P.  xxv,  from  this  to  the  end  of  the  poem  M  is 

very  obscure,  and  P  is  consequently  defective.  1.  3  maipb,  L,  M,  P; 
mapb,  F,  N.  1.  4  beosaipim,  N;  beogaipm,  F,  L;  beogairirh,  P. 
xxvi,  1.  3  caobnaoióe,  F,  N,  L.  1.  4  05  béapóaoine,  F,  N ;  05  omitted, 
L ;  uaip,  F.  xxvn,  1.  2  b'  poippioc,  F,  N  ;  b'  píoppíoó,  L.  1.  3  cap  héip 
(ceip,  N)  F,  E,  N  ;  bá  éip,  L.  1.  4  bvjaipleagainn  b'  paipnéip,  L.  xxviii,  1.  1 
cpeoip,  L;  na  ccpeon,  F.   1.  2  plog,  F. 
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The  comrade  of  sages,  the  column  of  clerks, 

Battle's  fierce  armour-rack,1  leader  of  tribes, 

By  the  white-toothed  lord's  death  hath  departed  for  aye, 
The  delight  and  the  darling  of  women-folk  all. 


Tonn  ScéineV  skilled  player  of  draughts  hath  exchanged 
His  warlike  accoutrement  now  for  a  shroud ; 
Alas,  it  is  sad  to  extol  him  in  death, 
To  mention  whose  name  causeth  lasting  distress. 

xxvi 

It  is  sad  to  behold  his  kind,  white-skinned  spouse 

Bitterly  shedding  her  tears  in  vain, 

And  with  her  her  children  so  tender  and  young 
Bewailing  the  hour  of  the  warrior's  death. 


It  augmented  the  grief  of  this  country  far  more 

Than  any  excitement  that  ever  occurred, 
To  see  Mary's  son8  in  distress  after  him, 
Such  traits  are  ennobled  by  being  proclaimed. 

XXVIII 

The  death  of  the  hero  who  merits  our  grief, 

Prince  of  the  host  of  Suilliobhán's  seed, 

Hath  left  me  betimes  without  feeling  or  speech 
Now  that  the  prince  hath  been  parted  from  me. 

1  Epithet  of  a  mail-clad  warrior. 

2  The  wave  of  Inbhear  Scéine,  a  bay  in  the  west  of  Co.  Kerry,  at  which  the 
Milesians  landed.  Usually  identified  with  Kenmare  Bay,  but  also  with  Bantry 
Bay  by  some,  and  with  Dingle  Bay  by  others. 

3  Mary's  son  Eoghan  Euadh's  father,  Domhnall,  who  was  son  of  Eoghan  0 
Súilliobháin  Mór  (for  whom  gee  Part  II,  p.  12),  and  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmond 
Fitzgerald  of  Ballymaloo,  co.  Cork. 
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ba  neaincóip  púil  pe  peipe 
mun  paipnéipeaó  ni'aincpeipe 
l  'ocánrméal  cupaió  pomcap 
cuiiiai6  Itímgéap  t>om  líonaó. 


Oi§pe  bpea^ain  t)úna  Loic 
ceannuigceoip  bpéacc  ip  baopcpóic 
t)0  cup  pann  1  bpeape  pomcailg 
pip  beapc  nac  gann  oo  gaolaipg. 


TTIaUacc  uann  ap  bdp  na  nibpeaé 
leap  pciallaó  pciuip  na  n-ói^eac 
pul  ap  cpeabaó  eirpe  an  pumn 
oo  peannaó  leicne  an  leojum. 


San  mbliaóain  poníi  occ  ip  occ 
ceapcaij  an  c-uapal  éabcpocc 

i  nbchl  óp  thiiblwn  Lipe 

Idirii  pe  buincill  bípligce. 

xxxm 
lappam  a\\  aipbpíft  nniie 
maó  í  uaip  na  himpióe 

ó  nac  cpiall  6o£an  cap  aip 

a  piap  map  óeopaó  búccaip. 

xxix,  1.  2  micmcpeipe,  F,  N.  1.  3  cupaó,  F,  N.  xxx,  1.  2  bpéacc,  F, 

N  ;  t>peap,  L.    1.  3  porncals,  F.    1.  4  gaolaps,  F,  N.  xxxi,  1.  3  pul  t>o 

cp.,    F;    an   oirm,   N.  xxxii,   1.    4   píorh    pe,    L;    bípli^cean,    P. 

xxxiii,  1.  1  lappam,  P.    1.  3  cpiallann,  P;  beogom,  L.    1.  4  a  piap  qtí 
beopaó,  P. 

1  Chieftain,  cf.  Part  I,  p.  52,  n.*. 

2  Dunloe,  near  Killarney,  co.  Kerry. 

3  That  is,  before  he  had  reared  a  family. 
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XXIX 

No  right  should  I  have  for  a  comrade  to  seek 

If  my  weakness  were  not  to  proclaim  unto  all 

At  the  death  of  the  knight  who  once  loved  me  so  dear 
The  full  bitter  sorrow  with  which  I  am  filled. 


xxx 


Heir  of  the  dragon1  of  famous  Dun  Lóich,2 

Buyer  of  saffron  most  precious  and  poems, 

It  hath  pained  me  to  see  thee  laid  weak  in  the  grave, 
An  event  that  distresses  not  slightly  thy  friends. 


My  curse  upon  death  and  its  judgments,  by  which 
The  trainer  of  colts  hath  been  rudely  cut  down ; 

Before  the  soil's  furrow  had  fully  been  ploughed,5 
The  cheeks  of  the  lion-like  lord  had  been  flayed. 


In  the  year  of  the  Lord  before  eighty  and  eight4 
The  brilliant  young  noble  departed  this  life, 

At  a  place  above5  Duibhlinn,  the  Life's  black  pool. 

Hard  by  the  forfeited6  Church  of  the  Moat.7 


I  pray  and  beseech  the  High  King  of  Heaven, 

If  this  be  a  time  for  a  prayer  to  be  heard,8 

As  Eoghan  can  never  come  back  to  us  here, 

To  treat  him  as  an  exile  who  returns  to  his  home. 

*  1687. 

5  That  is,  on  the  south  side  of  Dublin,  the  black  pool  of  the  Liii'ey,  cf.  Part  II, 
p.  15,  n.?. 

6  Oipligce  can  mean  either  forfeited  or  consecrated,  i.e.  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  the  Church. 

7  Oúmcill,  the  Church  of  the  Moat,  seems  to  be  intended,  though  the  metre 
requires  bumcill  (Brown  Church  ?)  to  rhyme  with  Ouiblmn.  The  Church  of 
the  Moat  is  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  site  of  the  Danish  Thingmote,  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Dublin. 

R  The  psychological  moment  when  a  prayer  is  sure  to  be  heard. 
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XXXIV 

CI  óúiluii  bd  ^cpeibio  cdc 
mi  pi  ná  hiapp  i  n-anncpdé 

éileaih  cean  mo  clí  rid  raip^- 

a  meao  a  pi  baó  poiiiaip^. 

XXXV 

1  mbéalpognaih  an  leogain  Do  cpdccap  pia 
íp  é  l  nDócap  beié  cóiiiaceac  a\\  cdc  Oo  piap 
íp  cpéacc  cpópilreac  peola  nac  cdicpe  liaig 
éaj5  Dópan  pd  ceopannaib  CÍca  Cliar. 

XXXVI 

Scénii  eolcuipe  up  ópOaib  ará  ína  óiaió 

íp  béine  ógban  50  bpónac  05  beapna  a  ^ciab 

Don  plé  borhpa  pám  leoipcion  ba6  ndp  mnn  mbiainn 

nn  pé  eolaip  na  póipne  pm  cpdióre  nap. 

XXXVII 

Gn  cé  cópppligceac  ceopa  nac  ^ndc  5an  liac 
lé  c'pó^paópa  Deopac  ó  b'pd^-  an  cpiac 
1  gcléip  beoóa  do  glóipe  ndp  bdcaó  piaiii 
léig  Gogan  mac  t)oiiinaill  it)  ódil  a  óia" 

x  x  x  v  1 1 1 
Scéal  póguipc  CI15  oeopac  1110  gnuip  pe  ppdp 
if  D'péaD  cóipean'i  rap  nócaoaib  liom  Do  cpdó 
an  bpéib  cóipigce  ceopa  mm  an  ^ciíi^e  o'pdp 
éa^  605am  line  Oorhnaill  ní  Stfilliobám.1 


a  In  Bsecula  Bseculorum  (M,  P),  Anien  (X). 

6  San  mbliaoam  1687  apeaó  puaip  605011  puoó  mac  uí  SútUtobcn 
riióip  bdp  le  bolsaig  1  n-'Gic  Cliac  -|  pá  lán  leac  111050  utle  oá  clú  r>á 
oipóeopcap  oá  óaonnocc  Dd  onóip  bd  péile  od  pileaoacc  1  00  500  uile 
oeagcáil  etle  porholca  [23  G  24,  p.  466],  i.e.  It  was  in  the  year  16S7  tlia 
Eoghan  Ruadh,  son  of  0  Súilliobháin  Mór,  died  of  small -pox  in  Dublin,  and  all 
Leath  Mogha  [i.e.  the  southern  half  of  Ireland]  was  full  of  his  fame,  celebrity, 
honour,  generosity,  poetic  ability,  and  every  other  laudable  good  quality  [23  G  24, 
p.  466], 


xxxiv,  1.  3  ceann,  P:  clfÓ,  F.     1.  4  meao,  L;  meet),  P:  meat»,  F;  an 
pi,    L;    an  pig,  P;  a  pig.  L.     F  ends  hue.  xxxv,  I.  3  cpoputlceac,  L 
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XXXIV 

0  Creator,  in  whom  is  the  trust  of  all  men, 

Do  not  call  me,  I  pray  Thee,  away  unprepared, 

Exact  not  Thy  claims  for  the  sins  of  my  heart, 
Their  weighing,  0  King,  were  a  cause  of  great  woe. 

XXXV 

Oft  I  offered  the  lion  the  homage  of  speech, 

While  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  good  to  all ; 

But  a  blood- dripping  flesh-wound  physician  can't  bind 

Is  his  death  at  the  confines  of  Baile  Atha  Cliath.1 

XXXVI 

All  ranks  after  him  have  an  aspect  of  grief, 
And  sad  bands  of  maidens  are  tearing  their  hair ; 
'Twere  a  shame  if  I  shared  not  their  plaint  to  the  full 
As  the  lodestar  of  all  left  behind  in  distress. 

XXXVII 

This  devious  dark  world,  from  woe  rarely  free, 
Since  the  prince  at  Thy  tear-causing  summons  hath  left, 
In  Thy  glory  unquenched  'mid  the  children  of  life, 
Let  Eoghan  mac  Domhnaill  be  near  Thee,  0  God. 

XXXVIII 

'Tis  a  sad  tale  hath  now  left  my  face  full  of  tears, 
And  brought  more  than  nineties2  of  sorrows  on  me, 
O'er  the  province  a  dark-spreading  pall  hath  been  drawn 
By  Eoghan  mac  Domhnaill  Uí  Shúilliobháin's  death.3 

xxxvi,  1.  1  ópbaib,  L  ;  6501b,  N.  1.  2  béim  ósbean,  N.  1.  3  bom  pie, 
N  ;  bon  pie,  L,  P ;  bampa  le  cion,  P.  1.  4  am  pae,  L  ;  an  pae,  N  ;  poipne 
pi,  L.  xxxvii,  1.  1  an  caop  cóippligceac,  N.     1.  3  a  ccóip  beooa  na 

glóipe,  N  ;  bo  sloipe,  P  ;  bon  gloipe,  L,  M.  1.  4  lei5,  P,  L ;  peispe,  N  ; 
mic,  N  ;  a  bail,  P.  xxxvui,  1.  3  an  omitted  before  bpeib,  L ;  mm  an  cc, 
P;  mun  cc,  L,  N. 


1  Dublin. 

2  That  is,  and  brought  hundreds  of  sorrows  on  me. 

3  Eoghan  Ruadh,  son  of  Domhnall  0  Súilliobháin  Mór. 
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xi.— acd  son  Opecmc  so 

peapclaoio  eogain  TCuaio  riuc  uí  Suilliobdm  riióip 
Ní  peabap  cia  "po  can 

1687 

3.:    R.I. A.,  23N13,  p.  307  (N)  ;   a  Ms.,  belonging  to  Richard   Foley, 
written  by  Seán  0  Dreada  (D). 

I  am  not  sure  that  David  0  Bruadair  composed  this  poem.  It  is  probably 
a  fragment  of  a  poem  of  some  Kerry  man.  The  name  of  the  author  is  not 
given  in  either  Ms.  N  has  the  six  ranns,  D  has  only  two,  the  third 
and  the  fifth.  N  has  no  title  or  heading,  and  perhaps  the  six  ranns  are  but  a 
fragment.  D,  however,  has  an  interesting  introductory  note,  which  determines 
the  place  where  the  review  was  held,  at  which  Eoghan  Ruadh  0  Súilliobháin 
distinguished  himself  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (vide  supra,  p.  45): — TTIapbna 
crp  báp  eogum  puaió  uí  Súilliobtím  noó  bo  puaip  bdp  bo  bpift 
mapcmoeacc  a  mbaile  dca  cliarj  ap  an  tíic  bá  ngoipceap  St.  Stephen's 
Green  ec  é  05  cup  na  bolsaifte  amac,  i.e.  "Elegy  on  the  death  of  Eoghan 
Ruadh   0    Súilliobháin,    who  died  from   the  effects  of  equestrian  exercise    in 

1 
Gcd  pan  bpeapc  ya  plaic  b'puil  éibip  pinn 
nap  cpeac  bean  ^an  peap  nd  aonceac  naoirh 
nap  glac  bpeab  ó  neac  X)á\\  aoncuig  Cpiopc 
pndp  leig  ceapc  na  la^  le  cpéan  ^an  t)iol. 

11 
lp  biombdgac  bian  biacpac  leam  époióe  pip  cpeac 
coip  Coipedin  ciap  50  lnapcap  baoi  na  ppeab 
bumnedn  cpian  ip  cpiac  na  lYIunrmeac  jceapc 
1  mbaile  Oca  Cliac  ^an  picm  na  lui^e  pan  bpeapc. 

in 
Llppa  ntíp  la^  map  ceap  7101111  éispe  Tlluiiian 
a  bile  náp  riieac  ip  peapc  na  cléipe  1  n-úip 
ceannuppaib  na  bpeap  00  ^lac  an  péile  a]^  bctJip 
cd  pile  a^up  plaic  a  leac  1  n-aonpeacc  pfic. 


11,   1.    3   bondm,    reading  doubtful.  in,   1.   1   uppa  na  mban    le 

ceap  na   héigpe,  D.    1.   2  a  bile  nap  rheac  ya  peapc  N;  ip  peapc  na 
cléipe  cvj,  D.    1.  3  bo  ceap,  D. 
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XI.— THERE  LIES  'NEATH  THIS  TOMBSTONE 

Epitaph  of  Eoghan  Ruadh  son  of  0  Súilliobhúin  Mór 

Author    unknown 

1687 

Dublin  at  the  place  called  St.  Stephen's  Green  while  he  was  suffering  from  the 
smallpox."  St.  Stephen's  Green  had  been  "  levelled  and  laid  out  in  walks  for  the 
recreation  of  the  citizens  in  the  year  1670  "  (W.  Harris,  History,  etc.,  of  the  City 
of  Dublin:  Dublin,  1766,  pp.  480,  481). 

Metre:   Grhpán,  with  different  vowel  sequence  in  each  rami — 


R. 

i  : 

M 

á 

ua^aweuf 

R. 

ii  : 

M 

l 

á    la     (\j]     ict    u    (^)    í    u 

R. 

in  : 

H 

l 

uuauav-»éut5 

II. 

iv  : 

(o) 

6 

ua     a    *->    a    u    ú     u    d 

1!. 

v  : 

M 

é 

^    d    á    u    u    a    \j    ú    6 

R. 

vi  : 

M 

a 

u    (u)    a    u    é    v    ii.] 

I 
There  lies  'neath  this  tombstone  a  prince  of  the  blood  of  Éibhear  the 

Fair/ 
Who  despoiled  not  a  husbandless  woman,  nor  the  sacred  temples  of 

saints ; 
Who  never  accepted  a  bribe  from  any  believer  in  Christ, 
Nor  permitted  the  mighty  to  rob,  unpunished,  the  weak  of  their  rights. 

ii 
Grievously  mournful  and  sad  to  my  heart  is  this  loss  that  afflicts 
From  the  west  lands  beside  Cois  Choireáin2  to  the  west  part  of  Baor3 

of  the  streams, 
Now  that  the  powerful  scion,  the  law-loving  Munstermen's  lord, 
Lieth  unnoticed,  confined  in  a  tomb  in  the  town  of  Ath  Cliath.4 

in 
The  prop,  firm  as  oak,  of  the  poets  of  Munster  now  lies  in  the  clay, 
Her  hero  who  never  was  worsted,  the  dearly  loved  darling  of  clerks, 
The  principal  leader  of  those  whom  bounty  once  claimed  as  her  own 
Lieth,  0  stone,  underneath  thee,  a  poet  and  prince  all  in  one. 


1  Vide  Part  1,  p.  51,  n.~.  •  Waterville,  co.  Kerry.  a  Dursey  Island. 

4  Dublin. 


£2  acd  son  ópeaRc  so  LXI 

IV 

ínópcpuag  a  leac  an  cpeac  po  púcpa  ap  Idp 

do  íiióppluag  Caipil  plaic  bob  úipe  cdil 

baó  leop  uaic  ceapc  pgaii  peapc  típ  nbúccaip  b'pd^ail 

5011  605011  puab  gapca  niac  uí  Súilleabdni. 

v 

Q  péniileac  bpeág  íp  náp  óuic  nac  claipib  CÚ15  Ó615 
bo  géimpeac  dpb  dóaip  ó  caipceaó  púc  605011 
an  c-aon  bob  peápp  cdil  bo  pliocc  Caipil  lilumian  beo 
phoeni;t  típb  pdpéaip  nó  opagan  Oúin  lóic. 

VI 

Q  leac  05  a  bpuil  cpeac  na  cléipe  púc 
íp  10111  óa  beapc  pd  ceap  bo  íiiaocuig  cú 
bdmaó  leac  beic  glan  6  péim  na  púl 
bo  beiéed  ^eal  ap  pab  ó  paobap  50  cúl. 

iv,    1.    1   mo    cpua^,    N.        v,    1.    l    caoihleac,    D;    cluimb,   N. 
caipse,  D.     1.  4  ph.  ápo  Cápais,  D. 
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IV 

Mournful,  0  stone,  is  the  loss  of  the  man  who  beneath  thee  lies 

stretched, 
One  of  the  great  host  of  Caiseal,1  a  prince  of  the  noblest  repute; 
Enough  thou  couldst  justly  have  had,  without  taking  the  love  of  our 

land, 
Eoghan,  the  red-haired  and  active,  son  of  O  Súilliobháin  Mór. 

v 

'Tis  a  shame  for  thee,  fair  narrow  stone,  that  five  provinces  have  not 

perceived 
Thy  loud  roar  of  triumph  resounding  since  Eoghan  beneatli  thee  was 

stored, 
The  best  man  that  lived  of  the  race  that  o'er  Caiseal  of  Munster  held 

sway, 
The  generous  Phoenix  of  Párthas2  and  dragonlike  chief  of  Dún  Lóich.5 

VI 

0  stone,  beneath  whom  there  now  lies  the  loss  and  the  ruin  of  clerks, 
Full  many  an  eye  by  his  death  hast  thou  saddened  and  moistened 

with  grief ; 
For  if  it  were  possible  for  thee  to  be  cleaused  by  the  streaming  of 

eyes,4 
Thou  wouldst  have  already  been  made  all  white  from  beginning  to  end. 


1  A  member  of  one  of  the  royal  families  of  Munster. 

2  Párthas,  Paradise,  the  name  of  a  seat  of  the  0  Súilliobháin  Mór. 

3  Dunloe,  near  Killarney. 

4  Ó  -péim  na  r*úl  contains  a  double  meaning — (1)  by  the  course  or  streaming 
of  eyes,  and  (2)  by  the  glorious  career  of  the  Suls,  i.e.  of  the  O'Sullivans. 
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xii.— í  N-aiNTíi  an  dmbrtiic 

piaim  mac  eo^ain  line  Cpaic  ccc. 
[Circa  1590] 

[Mss. :  R.I. A.,  23  E  14,  p.  35,  copied  from  A  by  John  O'Daly  (E)  ;  23  M  47 
(m) ;  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  29614,  fol.  47a-48a,  a  Ms.  by  Sean  6  Murchadha  na 
Ráithíneach  (A) ;  an  imperfect  edition  of  this  poem,  published  by  John  Fleming 
in  the  Gaelic  Journal,  vol.  iv,  Xo.  33,  pp.  14-16,  1889,  by  whom  it  is  strangely 
ascribed  to  John  0  Xeachtain  (G).  The  poem  is  anonymous  in  the  above  Mss.,  in 
which  the  titles  read  :— On  peap  céabna  ccc.  ace  ní  peabap  cia  hé,  etc. 
(A,  E) ;  Idem  ignotus  poeta  sic  cecinit  (m).  The  poem  is  a  panegyric  on 
Queen  Elizabeth,  written  after  the  wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  1588  (vide 
R.  xiii,  infra).  Such  a  subject  seems  a  very  unnatural  theme  for  an  Irish  poet, 
and  my  excuse  for  printing  the  poem  here  must  be  the  same  as  that  put  forward 
by  Seán  na  Ráithíneach,  the  scribe  of  A,  to  explain  why  he  copied  it  into  his  Ms. 
He  says:  Gn  peap  céabna  ccc.  ace  ní  peabap  cia  hé,  ec  ní  mó  pepiob- 
pamn  an  aipci  pi  map  épdó  6i  ace  50  bpuil  a  ppeaspa  05  Odibio  6 
bpuabaip  ag  leacanac  xxn  cap  n-éif  (Aj,  i.e.  "Idem  cecinit,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  he  is,  nor  would  I  copy  this  production  for  love  of  it,  except 
that  there  is  a  response  to  it  by  David  0  Bruadair  at  page  xxii,  supra  "  (scil.  in  A). 
The  same  note  has  been  reproduced  by  John  O'Daly  in  E,  but  he  takes  cap  n-éip 
wrongly  in  the  sense  of  infra.  David  O  Bruadair's  response  is  the  poem  on 
King  James  II,  beginning  D'pig  c-ume  615111  ponii  an  pé  po  (vide  infra,  p.  76). 
As  for  the  authorship  of  the  present  poem,  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  it  was 
composed  by  the  same  man  as  wrote  Cosaim  Comtíp  poga  íp  pógpáb,  an 
anonymous  poem  in  praise  of  Thomas  Dubh  Butler,  10th  Earl  of  Ormonde,  which 
precedes  this  panegyric  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  A,  E,  and  M.  The  manuscript 
tradition,  and  the  similarity  of  style,  metre,  and  sentiment,  all  point  to  both  poems 
having  been  composed  by  the  same  poet.  Now,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
author  of  Cogaim  Comáp  was  Flann  mac  Eoghain  mic  Craith  (vide  Edmund 
O'Reilly,  Irish  "Writers,  sub  anno  1580,  and  the  edition  of  Cosaim  Comcip 
by  John  O'Daly  and  John  O'Donovan  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kilkenny 
Archaeological  Society  for  the  year  1851,  vol.  i,  Part  III,  pp.  470-485,  especially 
p.  471). 

I 

1  n-aimn  an  dipOnnc  bogníó  spdpa 
íp  émiinc  álairm  óglhuipe 

bogéan  aipce  bo  ppiormpa  Sacpan 
cúinéa  cneapca  cóipigce 

biap  bá  haicpip  05  lucc  aicip 
ap  peaó  paicce  peopgloine 

íp  biap  'na  póláp  111  ^ac  coiiiódil 
le  sléa]1  coiiildn  ceolcpuice. 

1,  1.  2  cúpla  cn.,  G. 
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XII.— IN  THE  JSTAME  OF  THE  HIGH  SON 

Flann  son  of  Eoghan  Mac  Craith  cecinit 
Circa  1590 

Mr.  Standish  Hayes  0' Grady,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Irish  Mss.  in  the  British 
Museum  (p.  544),  calls  this  poem,  wrongly,  I  think,  an  "  ostensible  panegyric  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  adds  :  "  John  Murphy  [the  scribe  of  Ms.  A]  appears  to  have 
taken  a  matter-of-fact  view  of  this  piece,  which  is  a  manifest  specimen  of  dispraise 
per  antiphrasin,  i.e.  by  attributing  good  qualities  to  those  in  whom  the  same  were 
notoriously  wanting  ;  cf .  the  farcical  character  of  Elizabeth  and  the  description  of 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in  the  excerpt  [1.  c,  p.  545}.  .  .  .  Doubtless 
0  Eruadair  thoroughly  understood  the  drift  of  our  article,  but  it  was  a  common 
practice  of  the  bards  to  carry  on  such  mock  controversies  with  all  gravity." 

But  if  this  panegyric  on  Queen  Elizabeth  proceeds  from  the  same  poet  as  wrote 
the  panegyric  on  Thomas  Dubh  Butler,  John  Murphy  and  David  O  Bruadair  may 
after  all  have  been  right  in  taking  this  poem  seriously.  Xo  poet  attached  to  the 
Ormonde  family  would  have  ventured  to  satirize  the  Queen,  for  Thomas  Dubh  was  a 
great  favourite  and  a  second  cousin  of  Queen  Elizabeth's.  Her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn, 
was  daughter  of  Sir  "Wm.  Boleyn  and  Margaret  Butler,  daughter  of  ThomasButler, 
the  seventh  Earl  of  Ormonde  (t  1515).  It  is  even  said  that  negotiations  had  at 
one  time  been  set  on  foot  for  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Dubh's  father,  James, 
the  ninth  Earl,  with  his  cousin,  Anne  Boleyn.  Thomas  Dubh  was  a  stout 
supporter  of  the  Queen's  authority  in  Ireland,  and  she  repaid  him  by  making 
him  lord  high  treasurer  of  Ireland,  president  of  Munster,  lieutenant-general  of  all 
the  English  forces  in  Ireland,  lord  high  mareschal  of  England,  &c,  and  by  con- 
ferring on  him  many  of  the  confiscated  church  lands.  A  poet  who  could  praise  in 
exaggerated  terms  the  plundering  expeditions  of  Thomas  Dubh  against  the  Irish 
of  X.E.  Ulster  and  S.W.  Munster  was  hardly  likely  to  be  restrained  by  national 
sympathies  or  prejudices  from  writing  a  panegyric  on  his  patron's  cousin  and 
suzerain. 

Metre  :  The  stanza  consists  of  four  lines,  though  printed  here  in  eight,  on 
account  of  their  length.     The  scheme  of  the  first  line  is — 

(u)     \j    s,/     á    \j   |    \j    ^>     á     ^/    I    \j    \j     á    ^>    I    6    v    v. 
The  accented  vowels  of  course  change  from  line  to  line,  except  in  the  last  foot, 
and  the  metre  is  varied  a  little  now  and  again  throughout  the  poem.] 

I 
Iii  the  name  of  the  High  Son,  the  Author  of  graces, 

The  Virgin  Mary's  beautiful  only  Son, 
I  shall  make  for  the  sovereign  of  England  a  poem 

Well-fashioned,  courteous,  and  orderly, 
That  will  surely  be  often  recited  on  many 

A  green-swarded  fair-green  by  merry  folk, 
And  will  be  as  a  solace  in  every  assembly, 

By  music-harps  fully  accompanied. 

PART  III  F 
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ii 

Od  cea5  Sacpan  na  pl.65  peapmac 

bo  ba  cneapca  corhappanacc 
an  peaccrhaó  hannpí  cacac  campaibeac 

t»o  na  plannbaoib  pópglana 
CU5  cum  ernci^e  cuib  bá  péiiinóeacc 

an  t)á  C15  péiólí^eac  pópcpocac 
ip  í  oap  liompa  an  cúi^eaó  ppionnpa 

óp  a  ^cionnpo  corimaióéeac. 


111 

Gcd  pí  cdipbeaiiiail  ^aolitiap  ^pápariiail 

paopslan  pdipcium  pócoipce 
acd  pí  5péapac  pcéimeaiiiail  pcéimeac 

béaplamail  béapac  beoilclipce 
cuib  ao  cpéióéib  na  mnd  péirhe 

a  spdó  D'péile  íp  b'eolacaib 
'p  nac  pedpp  óp^dm  nd  í  'p  a  hó^riind 

1  ^cáil  compdió  ap  ceolmaipeacc. 


Gcd  ap  an  mbainpíogain  cpéntigil  peabcaióe 

rhaopóa  mallcaom  mópcapaig 
muappolc  muipeapac  'oualac  bpuimneac 

cuacac  cpuipmeac  coiiióla^cac 
puanpopc  poilbip  óp  ^puaó  óeipssil 

map  gual  gcpiceapac  ^cpóluipneac 
íp  béal  le  labapcap  íomab  cean^caca 

t>o  5111c  óea^poclac  ^lóipihilip. 

11,  1.  1  ti<5,  G.  1.  3  fentiigeacc,  G;  péilcíogac  pócpocac,  G.  1.  4 
cúisriieaó,  A.  111,  1.  1  cáipt)iuil,  A.  The  ending  -ariiail  is  spelt  -úil  in  A 
throughout.  1.  2  pgenhiuil  psiarhac,  A,  G,  M.  iv,  1.  1  p.  peasfta,  G; 
niópcui5pi5,  G.  1.  2  bpuipineac,  A ;  opunmieac,  G.  1.  3  map  gpuaó,  G. 
I.  4  ceansca,  G ;  bo  51115,  A  ;  t)o  suióe,  G. 
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ii 

Two  Houses1  of  England,  of  hosts  ever  steadfast, 

In  neighbourly  kindness  lived  formerly, 
The  seventh  King  Henry,  of  camps  and  battalions, 

Who  sprang  from  those  plants  full  of  noble  seed, 
United  in  one  House,2  as  part  of  his  exploits, 

The  two  of  them,  bright-hued,  rose-emblemed,3 
And  she  is,  methinks,  the  fifth4  sovereign  who  ruleth 

Abidingly  over  the  two  of  them. 


in 

She  is  kind,  friendly,  gracious,  of  purest  nobility, 

Docile  and  quiet  exceedingly, 
She  is  fond  of  embroidery,  dainty  and  elegant, 

And  a  voluble  speaker,  genteel  and  glib. 
One  of  the  traits  of  this  lady  so  graceful 

Is  her  love  of  the  learned  and  bounteousness, 
And  than  she  and  her  young  maids  conversing  there  never 

Were  organs  for  music  superior. 


IV 

This  queen,  fair  and  graceful,  who  soars  like  the  hawk, 

Slow  and  smooth,  stately  and  dignified, 
Has  a  great  heavy  mass  of  hair,  plaited  in  ridges, 

With  curling  locks,  frizzled  and  ringleted, 
A  calm,  cheerful  eye  above  her  bright  crimson  cheek, 

Flaming  like  sparkling  coal  brilliantly, 
And  lips  whereby  she  with  correct-worded  voice 

Speaks  sweetly  in  numerous  languages  ; 


1  The  House  of  York  and  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

2  The  House  of  Tudor. 

3  The  White  Rose  and  the  Red  Rose. 

4  Henry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  Edward  VI,  Mary,  Elizabeth. 

F  2 
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Dá  óéao  geala  ap  §né  cailce 

caola  ceapca  coiiipnuigce 
géasa  ^apca  ip  méapa  paDa 

péime  peaoa  pomplmgceac 
t)d  ci'05  coppa  ap  cli  a  hocca 

map  lí  pcoca  pcóccuinne 
peangcopp  péimgeal  pariiapglan  péióóeap 

riáp  riieall  céile  comcopriiuil. 


Ó  t>'éa5  Caepap  pluagac  péipeac 

buaóac  béapac  beoneapcriiap 
nó  C1115  Gpcúp  íon^ancac  ápc-clúóac 

cumapac  cdipoeamail  coiii^aippeac 
nil  'na  beaéaió  íp  ní  óeacaió 

rap  éip  lieaccoip  ói^cleapai^; 
pi  map  6ilíp  gpáóiiiaip  geilclíóig 

bláciiiaip  beigcíjig  beolcpoicim. 


VII 

Do  péip  nieapca  a  bpuil  pe  ^aipce 

pna  cpí  pannaib  póoaca 
nil  acc  meapcaó  cup  cum  capca 

le  pí£  Sacpan  plóigéilce 
péac  éipe  aice  1  ^cléic  Sacpan 

pe  caob  bpeacan  bópoglaine 
íp  cuit)  aá  cpóóacc  íp  lé  piónapap 

an  cíp  nóglan  nópcpucac. 


v,  1.  2  peaóa,  G.  1.  3  óíó,  G;  ci'05,  A;  psocúipe,  G.  vi,  1.  1 
Saopap,  A.  1.  2  ápbcluitiac,  A;  ápbcluóaó,  G;  coiiicui5peac,  G; 
coiiióuippeac,  A.  1.  4  oeilcigio,  G;  beióóinn  beolcpaoicearhail,  G. 
vir,  1.  2  plóisrillce,  G.     1.  3  caoib..  G  ;  bóibglcune,  A.     1.  4  nuaglcm,  A. 
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Two  rows  of  teeth,  white  as  lime  in  appearance, 

Neatly  carved,  dainty,  and  regular  ; 
Arms  that  are  nimble,  and  tapering  fingers, 

Delicate,  long  and  exemplary  ; 
Two  rounded  breasts  on  her  bosom's  expanse, 

Like  the  hue  of  the  foam  of  the  scudding  wave ; 
A  lithe,  graceful  body,  nice,  plump,  and  clear-skinned, 

Unbeguiled  by  a  consort  to  equal  her. 


Since  Caesar  died,  prudent  commander  of  hosts, 

Victorious,  clement,  and  vigorous, 
Or  King  Arthur  the  wonderful,  highly  reputed, 

Powerful,  friendly,  and  neighbourly, 
There  is  not  alive  nor  hath  there  departed 

In  the  footsteps  of  Hector,  the  subtle  youth, 
A  sovereign  like  loving,  white-bosomed,  flourishing, 

Small-breasted,  calm-lipped  Elizabeth. 


In  the  judgment  of  all  the  great  experts  of  war 

To  be  found  in  the  three  road-crossed  continents,1 
It  spells  rout  and  confusion  to  try  to  encounter 

The  host-mighty  sovereign  of  Saxon-land.2 
Lo,  she  holds  Erin  in  England's  protection 

Hard  by  the  borders  of  Britain  fair, 
And,  a  sign  of  her  prowess,  she  is  mistress  of  Flanders, : 

Fair  cultured  country  gained  recently. 


1  Europe,  Asia,  Africa. 

2  England. 

3  A  treaty  was  entered  into  by  England  and  the  Belgian  insurgents,  September, 
1585,  and  English  forces  were  sent  to  the  Low  Countries.  In  1588  Elizabeth  was 
chosen  by  the  clergy  of  Friesland  as  their  Sovereign. 
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VIII 

Ciop  na  Ppaince  lonnrhup  Glban 

'na  múp  c-ealbac  oóibpipce 
pcóp  CIT15  pilib  'p  a  cuib  cupapb 

'na  cuipc  cpuca  corhapba 
ciop  na  cpuinne  pa  beic  aice 

nil  aip  pilleaó  peoiplinne 
ace  uaice  íp  cuice  t>o  nop  cuinne 

t)0  50c  pine  1  bpóipicin. 


IX 

lomóa  ap  longaib  coriila  005010 

Dan  cóip  copac  cóiceapcail 
íp  pioipe  pacrhap  poipcineac  peapac 

cocuisceac  cacao  cóipi^ce 
boipbpeap  bpacac  opópuic  aipcpeac 

poippigéeac  ppapac  póppacac 
íp  peap  cpéan  cpobac  slacpéirh  soncac 

ceapcpéió  co^cac  coiiipaiceac. 


bio  6n  mbainpíosain  eaca  íp  canipaióe 

Idiiti  pe  habpaóaib  Gopaipe 
bio  a  baptjin  inp  an  Japcihn 

05  cup  accuma  ap  opcuiftcib 
cuib  t)a  hapindil  inp  an  Glmdm 

05  cup  anbdc  ap  rhopbailcib 
íp  aipgit)  uile  cacaip  na  Cpuinne 

an  gappab  gupifiap  sleocapa. 


viii,  1.  1  na  mup,  lacuna  in  A  and  E.  1.  2,  some  fifteen  half  lines  are  omitted 
in  G  from  this  to  the  end.  1.  3  cpuinne,  lacuna  in  A  ;  beic  cuice,  G  ;  ap,  G  ; 
aip,  A.  ix,    1.    1    ap  a    longaib,    G;    báp   óóip,    G;    ban    cóip,    A; 

bocupbail,  G.  x,  1.  1  pe  pabpui^ib  eopuipe,  G.    1.  3  05  cup  btíc,  G. 

1.  4  uile  ap  cacaip,  G. 
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Tin 

The  tribute  of  France,  and  the  riches  of  Scotland, 

In  her  well-shaped,  impregnable  fortresses, 
And  the  stores  of  King  Philip,1  and  the  wealth  of  his  presses, 

In  her  handsome,  inherited  court  she  holds ; 
Though  she  has  all  the  tributes  and  rents  of  the  world,2 

'Tis  no  farthing  return  that  is  made  for  them, 
But  they  flow  in  and  out  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 

Bringing  aid  unto  each  nationality. 


She  has  warships  provided  with  numerous  hatches, 

Whose  due  is  the  van  of  the  battle-line ; 
Many  successful  knights,  constant  and  subtle, 

Inured  to  toil,  warlike  and  expedite ; 
Stern  men  of  banners,  conspicuous,  venturesome, 

Harrowing,  dart-shooting,  forcible  ; 
And  brave  men,  keen-handed  in  wound-dealing  combats, 

Mindful  of  fair  play  in  battle -fray. 


Battalions  and  camps  of  the  Queen  are  located 

Hard  by  the  fringes3  of  Europe's  shore  ; 
Her  barons  are  often  on  service  in  Gascony4 

Discomfiting  social  festivities ; 
Part  of  her  army  is  stationed  in  Germany,5 

Where  it  causeth  a  panic  in  capitals  ; 
And  the  town  of  Corunna6  is  preyed  by  her  levies 

All  eager  for  battle  and  valorous. 


1  King  Philip  II  of  Spain. 

3  Cpumne  can  mean  either  (1)  Corunna,  then  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  Spain, 
or  (2)  the  whole  world  ;  cf.  infra,  n.  c. 

3  Lit.  Hard  by  the  eyelashes  of  Europe. 

1  This  refers  to  the  expedition  to  La  Rochelle,  1573,  and  the  aid  Elizabeth 
gave  the  French  Huguenots.     La  Rocheile,  however,  was  not  in  (jiascony. 

5  Germany  is  here  taken  to  include  the  Low  Countries. 

8  Corunna  was  raided  by  Drake,  21st  April,  1589. 
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XI 

DogníD  a  bannaióe  inp  an  bnapaoil 

jan  pópaiccíop  peolcumac 
le  na  coblac  cíopac  cobapcac 

piocrhap  po^lac  cnópingceac 
peab  na  paip^e  ^an  pó  riiaipge 

l  ngleo  caipbce  cóipigce 
lomgeap  Idnrhap  ^unnac  gdinneac 

cloióiiiceac  cedpbac  cpogmneac. 

XII 

IMc  a  haimpél  inp  an  TCuipéil 

cuib  t)d  caiépénn  coiii^apaig 
céit)  a  luce  ^liaió  cap  mmp  bCoippian 

ip  oon  lnnia  ópclocaig 
^ndc  a  cpémpip  inp  an  éi^ipc 

pa  leop  éibe  ap  ói^peapaib 
ip  cij5  ap  bcionól  bóib  50  bpiopcó 

nac  é  ^unó  ^óiapipce. 

XIII 

Qcd  oia  05  congnaiii  le  cpiac  Lonnban 

na  n-iac  bponmftap  bpóbcapcac 
acdib  na  ^aece,  acdib  na  ppéipe 

acd  gac  péalca  pópolap 
map  edit)  Spáinnig  'na  lie  Idicip 

m  ^ac  cpáig  50  cómbpince 
cd  Lod  céab  tfpcpac  ^an  pó  gdba 

ap  na  mbácaó  1  mópconnaib. 

xi,  1.  1  peolcurnac,  A  ;  peolcumaió,  G.     1.  4  ^áineac,  A.  xn,  1.  2  a 

lup,  A  ;  a  luce,  G.        xiii,  1.  1  bpóCgapeac.  G.  1.  2  paolca,  A  ;  paelean, 
G.     1.  3  ma  lic-lacap,  G.     1.  4  cá  omitted,  G. 

1  Francis  Drake  raided  Mexico,  1572;  Brazil,  15th  Nov.,  1577;  West  Indies 
and  Florida,  1585. 

2  During  Elizabeth's  reign  the  Russia  company  of  merchants  tried  to  penetrate 
through  Muscovy  and  Persia  into  Cathay,  while  the  Turkey  company  traded  with 
the  Levant. 

:i  The  Mediterranean  Sea. 

4  Attempts  were  made  to  reach  India  by  the  northern  passage  through  the 
Arctic  Ocean, 

5  Bristol  was  then  the  chief  port  for  foreign  trade  in  England, 

6  i.e.  no  fruitless  journey  or  profitless  adventure.  For  the  story  of  Góidrisc  and 
the  legend  of  Dtin  Briste  see  Mr.  Thomas  F.   O'Rahilly's  article  in  Gadelica, 
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XI 

Limbs  in  Brazil1  arc  hacked  by  her  bands, 

Who  know  not  excessive  timidity, 
When  backed  by  the  help  of  her  tribute-proud  fleet, 

Piratical,  fierce,  and  acquisitive, 
That  sweeps  o'er  the  ocean  without  much  reluctance 

To  engage  in  a  regular  naval  fight, 
A  line  of  ships  fully  equipped  with  their  cannons, 

Darts,  swords,  and  deadly  contrivances. 

XII 

Her  admiral  frequently  sails  to  ltusselia2 

— A  part  of  her  triumph  that  lies  at  hand — 
Her  fighting  men  travel  across  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea3 

To  India,4  famous  for  golden  ore  ; 
Her  brave  men  go  often  campaigning  in  Egypt, 

Young  soldiers  full  dressed  in  their  suits  of  mail, 
And  prove  on  arriving  at  Bristol,5  when  mustered, 

That  theirs  was  no  venture  like  Góidrisce's.6 

XIII 

God  Himself  is  assisting  the  lady  of  London, 

With  its  charming  and  rich-soiled  productive  lands; 
She  is  helped  by  the  winds,  she  is  helped  by  the  heavens, 

She  is  helped  too  by  every  bright  shining  star. 
The  Spaniards,  like  stones  on  a  plain,  are  now  lying 

With  their  bottoms  knocked  out  on  every  beach, 
Two  hundred7  at  least  of  their  ships  have  been  sunk 

Without  any  doubt  'neath  the  might}'  waves. 


Part  i,  p.  171  et  seqq.,  and  th«  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland  of  the  year  1912,  vol.  xlii,  p.  106  et  seqq.  In  addition  to  the  present 
instance  and  the  two  references  given  by  me  in  my  edition  of  Geoffrey  K eating's 
Poems,  pp.  28  and  157,  Risteard  Ua  Foghlugha  has  sent  me  the  following  quatrain 
by  Tomás  Ó  Maolriain,  taken  from  Murphy  Ms.  (Maynooth)  xn,  p.  293 — 

G  bpaicimpe  b'póipnib  póbla  inpe  ^00101!- 
G5  labaipe  1  n-a.5aiÓ(?)  a  bpób  1  Linnbub  ciop 
lap  scaiceam  a  rnbpós  pa  pcóp  íp  slirm  bocim 
Na  mbeapcaib  sup  ^óbpuipc  nóo  50  cpuinn  bojmtt) — 
also  the  following  line  from  the  Contention  of  the  Bards, 

CU15  a  Cai&5  se  caoi  pó  5I1C  :  sup  éipig  baoib  coipe  (5óibpipc. 
7  This  number  is  an  exaggeration.     When  the  Armada  sailed  from  Lisbon, 
20th  May,  1588,  it  consisted  of  130  ships,  of  which  one  half  were  transports.     At 
least  54  ships  returned  to  Spain. 
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XIV 

O'pdg  a  ^dpba  pd  cáp  Spdinnig 

'p  a  mnd  cpáióce  coriiéuippeac 
cu^aDap  sopaó  fiéap  uaca  Don  poipcinjéil 

le  pluag  bopblaoc  beocpoióeac 
oia  'p  a  cionól  ^liaoriiap  ^poiobeo 

'p  iat>  CI15  Liopbóin  leonuigée 
aicme  laoc  ainriieap  éaipsépéan  éaippeac 

eac<paó>   óaopapméac  6p t>u 1 5 ceac. 


XV 

Gcdio  piaih  buióeac  ói  c-ia  a^up  aaome 

an  cpiac  bíompac  oóécapac 
ppionnpa  ndipeac  paoilió  pdicbpeac 

caomeac  cpdibreac  cóipbpeaéac 
ap  a  bponncaib  ap  a  cobapéaib 

ap  a  cabaip  t>d  coriiaipleacaib 
íp  map  caiéeap  méau  a  maicip 

íp  aip  íp  nieapca  a  mópainm. 


xiv,   1.  2  beocpoióceaó   (beoópoibeac)  sic  G.      1.  4  caipscpom,  A. 
xv,  1.  1  cpiac  tnoppupaó,  G.     1.  2  páicbneic,  G.  1.  3  bá  coThanraTiaib,  G. 
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XIV 

Her  guards  have  subjected  the  Spaniards  to  sorrow, 

And  afflicted  their  women  with  weary  grief, 
And  have  with  a  host  of  proud,  gay-hearted  heroes 

Given  a  drubbing  to  Portugal.1 
God  and  her  war-loving,  quick-dashing  levies, 

It  was  they  sacked  the  city  of  Lisbon  too, 
A  fierce  band  of  heroes,  resourceful  and  haughty, 

^>Vith  costly  armed,  well-ordered  cavalry. 


XV 

God  and  man  have  for  long  been  to  her  full  of  gratitude— 

The  lady  so  haughtily  confident, 
The  gay,  bashful  princess  of  prudent  decisions, 

Just-judging,  pious,  compassionate — 
For  the  presents  and  gifts  bestowed  by  her  bounty, 

And  the  help  she  hath  given  her  councillors ; 
And  since  I  have  gone  through  the  bulk  of  her  goodness, 

Let  her  great  reputation  be  judged  by  it. 


1  Penniche,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  was  taken  by  the  English,  May  13,  1589. 
On  May  16  the  English  fleet  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  An  army  was 
landed,  which  marched  through  Torres  Vedras  to  Lisbon,  May  24,  and  on  to 
Cascais,  May  27,  whence  it  sailed  for  home.  The  expedition  was  disastrous,  and 
effected  nothing. 
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xiii.— ccuéRéim  cm  ocma  séarniiis 

October,  lbS7 

[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  x  and  xn  (m).  R.I. A.  23  E  14,  p.  46b 
(E1,  ex  A),  and  a  second  copy  on  p.  93  (E2,  ex  M ;  23  G  24  (G) ;  23  M  29, 
p.  30,  by  Eoghan  0  Caoimh'(M)  ;  23  N  15  (N)  ;  Stowe,  A  iv  2  (S),  Brit.  Mas., 
Add.  29614,  by  Sean  na  Rathaoineach  (A).  In  private  hands,  Ms.  by  Piaras 
Móinséal  (P,  ex  M). 

Titles: — Ddibib  6  bpuabaip  (all  Mss.),  a  ccuip  péirheapa  an  bapa 
Séamuip  1688  (m)  ;  05  cabaipc  aicpip  b'pile  éi5in  bo  pin  ban  05 
abrholaó  bampiogam  Glli^abech  -\  bo  pm  t)át  an  buanós  po  05  rnolab 
pig  Séamuip(S);  05  molab  pig  Séamuip  1  05  cabaipc  aicpip  b'pile 
éigin  bo  pm  ban  05  abitiolab  bampiogam  d^abec/h  (m)  ;  caicpéirn  an 
bapa  pig  Séamrjp  (G,  N) ;  caicpéim  an  bapa  Séamvjp  pig  Saspan  ap  na 
Óéanaiii  le  Ddibib  ua  bpuabaip  Anno  1687  (M,  E2,  P)  ;  caicpéim  an  bapa 
Séanivjp  1  Oáibió  6  bpuabaip  ccc,  October,  Anno  Domini,  1686  (A);  i.e. 
"  The  Triumph  of  James  II,  King  of  England,  a  poem  composed  by  David 
6  Bruadair  in  the  early  part  of  King  James'  reign,  October,  1687  (al.  1686, 
1688),  in  which  he  praises  that  king  and  reproaches  a  certain  poet  [viz.,  Flann 
mac  Eoghain  mic  Craith,  vide  supra,  p.  64],  who  had  made  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Queen  Elizabeth." 

Different  Mss.  give  different  years  (1686,  1687,  1688)  for  the  composition  of 
this  poem.  I  think  it  was  written  in  October,  1687.  M,  the  oldest  and  most 
trustworthy  Ms.,  gives  1687  ;  A,  another  old  and  good  Ms.,  gives  the  month. 
October,  though  it  assigns  the  poem  to  the  year  1686.  Internal  evidence  seems  to 
point  to  October,  1687 — (1)  At  the  time  it  was  written  nearly  all  the  Catholic 
nobles  and  gentry  had  received  commissions  in  the  Royal  Army  (R.  xx).  Talbot, 
as  Lord  Lieutenant,  had  been  most  energetic  in  making  such  appointments  between 
February,  1687,  and  June,  1687.  (2)  Though  the  gloss  on  R.  xix  still  speaks 
of  Denis  Daly,  Esq.,  as  Councillor  Daly,  the  text  itself  states  that  he  and 
Sir  Stephen  Rice  had  been  already  raised  to  the  Bench.  The  patent  appointing 
Denis  Daly  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  is  dated  Dublin,  24  April,  1686,  and 

1 
tD'pig  bume  ei^in  ponii  an  pé  po 

in^e  ip  léip  mi  óóit)  anoip 
b'lnigm  liannpaoi  íp  b'lomao  a  campaoi 

íp  ipe  bob  aiiicaom  óipne  1  bpup 
gup  cpib  nac  puilimpe  binbeac  bon  pile  pm 

baoipe  a  cinnse  50  coiimaibceac 
ap  blige  an  pápa  pap  clamn  pábpai^ 

1  n-emg  pdbbnis  Ólcobaip. 
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October,  1687 

that  making  Sir  Stephen  Rice  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  is  dated  1  June,  1686. 
That  would  not  help  us  to  choose  between  the  different  dates  given  in  the 
Mss.  But  the  same  stanza,  in  speaking  of  Nagle  pleading  before  Daly  and  Rice, 
implies  that  Sir  Richard  Nagle  had  been  already  appointed  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland.  The  patent  appointing  him  to  this  office  is  dated  15  Feb.,  1686  0.  S. 
=  1687  N.  S.  Hence  it  would  seem  that  this  poem  was  written  in  the  month 
of  October  following. 

Ranns  xxv-xxvin  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  Piaras  Ferriter  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Dinneen  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  that  poet  (Ddnca  f)iapaip 
peipicéip,  CormpaÓ  na  5ae^^5e»  baile  Gca  Cliac,  1903,  Introduction, 
pp.  xxiv,  xxv). 

Metre :  (Each  rann  has  but  four  lines,  though  here  printed  in  eight  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  lines) — 

(1)  Rr.  i-xxiir : — The  general  scheme  is — 

viz.,  three  ditrochees  (of  which  the  first  is  often  catalect.ic)  followed  by  a  dactyl, 
with  ó  as  the  accented  vowel,  but  instead  of  the  ditrochee  the  Antipest,  the 
dactyl-spondee,  or  the  trochee-dactyl  may  be  used. 

(2)  Clrhptín,  R.  xxiv:        u    an    u    u    cm     u    ^    í     é    ^ 

(3)  Qinpan,  R.  xxv-xxvn  :         (y)    \jvúÚ\jv\jí6 

(4)  Clrhpcm,  R.  xxvm  :         (u)     6     u     d     u     d     u     l     u    u     i.] 

i 
A  certain  man1  wove  in  an  age  before  this 

A  web  that  can  now  in  my  hand  be  seen 
For  the  daughter  of  Henry'  and  her  numerous  camps, 

'Tis  she  that  was  rough  here  on  all  of  us, 
And  the  reason  I  thank  not  that  poet  therefor 

Is  her  cruel  yoke's  constant  oppressiveness 
On  the  law  of  the  Pope3  and  the  children  of  Patrick4 

In  this  soft-sodded  country  of  Olchobhar.5 


1   Flann,  son  of  Eoghan  Mac  Craith  :  see  introductory  note  to  Poem  xn. 

3  Queen  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  Henry  VIII  of  England. 
'■'  The  Catbolie  religion. 

4  St.  Patrick 

5  Olchubahr,  King  of  Caiseal,  died  in  850. 
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1  n-ainm  an  acap  óealbap  placa 

paipge  íp  papc  íp  peopluibe 
pan  7tiic  buaóaig  1  gcpoip  o'puapcail 

501TÍ1  ap  gluaip  ón  n^leobunne 
íp  eoinne  an  ceapbaig  cu^  ap  lapaó 

5UC  na  n-appcal  n-ópbuigce 
canpaopa  éipge  an  bapa  Séamuip 

balca  cléib  na  cpóóacca. 


in 

Cumpat)  aipce  o'pionncup  Ópeaean 

cnú  a  bpuil  ceapc  ím  comuppanacc 
cpiac  íp  cpémpeap  íapcaip  céimeann 

piaó  ajup  pémnió  6opapa 
cnú  na  cléipe  an  lonncup  léatmiac 

íonnpaic  éaccac  eolgupac 
t>ia  oá  óióean  biaóiiiap  buióneac 

bliaónac  bpíogriiap  beoiclipce. 


17 

1  nbiaió  ap  éilirii  oia  na  ppéipe 

o'piacaib  epéi^ce  a  cpócaipe 
ap  na  clannaib  baó  pia  ceannap 

pan  íaic  ean^aig  póola  po. 
ap  caoi  50  5cpeit>pióe  luigim  $an  ceilc  oíb 

nac  í  6ilíp  liiópaimpe 
acc  Séamup  Scíobapo  an  péalca  píogóa 

o'éipig  paoi  oáp  bpóipicm. 

Eve.  2  The  Holy  Ghost.  3  Defender,  prince,  kin< 
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In  the  name  of  the  Father  who  fashioned  the  heavens, 

The  ocean,  and  coverts,  and  grassy  herbs, 
And  of  the  triumphant  Son  who  on  the  cross  redeemed 

The  wounds  of  all  sprung  from  the  nurse  of  strife,1 
And  of  the  Heatwave2  that  set  on  fire  wondrously 

The  speech  of  the  apostles'  well-ordered  ranks, 
I  shall  sing  of  the  rise  of  the  second  King  James, 

The  beloved  disciple  of  bravery. 


I  shall  frame  now  a  theme  on  the  fair  tower3  of  Britain, 

The  nut*  of  the  just  in  my  neighbourhood, 
The  brave  man  and  lord  of  our  western  longitude, 

The  stag  and  the  hero  of  Europe, 
The  darling  of  clerks  and  the  firm  tower  of  valour, 

Innocent,  deedful,  intelligent, 
May  God  now  preserve  him,  his  food  and  retainers, 

For  long  years,  both  active  and  vigorous. 


After  the  claims  God  of  heaven  hath  urged 

For  their  sin  of  forsaking  His  mercy 
'Gainst  the  clans  that  for  long  had  enjoyed  the  chief  power 

In  this  country  of  Fódla,5  the  fair-landed, 
That  you  may  believe,  1  swear  to  you  openly 

That  it  is  not  Elizabeth  I  magnify, 
But  the  Stuart  King  James,  bright  star  of  royalty, 

That  hath  risen  under  God  to  succour  us. 


Darling.  5  Ireland  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  45,  nA 
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lpnaoihca  cm  copcap  péiiiigeal  popóa 

an  péinnió  popapca  póipneupcn'iap 
pciac  na  niboccán  liaig  na  Lopán 

cpiac  na  Ocpooán  Dcóiceapclué 
ppionnpa  Deapbca  é  conn  íp  caipbpéié 

Dime  íp  amaipéil  ópDmgce 
íp  cácluib  popcacca  a Dcápla  loicigce 

o]i  Idp  6  plocaipeacc  Oates  nile. 


VI 

lp  íomóa  cpucuócénii  5PÚ15  ip  guaipbémi 

pionncpac  pnaip  pé  1  póoannaib 
05  curhOac  caipce  íp  clíí  bpeap  Sa;con 

5IÚ11  pe  gleacaib  glópcoinne 
pip  íomóa  Daopbpeic  cionncac  cpaopac 

o'ponn  a  cpéigce  íp  pógapca 
puaip  an  puilingió  uaca  ma  íonaclamn 

geaó  pcuama  oileáp  a  pógaipeacc. 


VII 

CÍpDplaic  poipcmeac  tíjihap  oipóeipc 

cpdibceac  copcapcac  cpóiiinpni^ 
D'aorii  an  Dúileaiii  D'éip  a  óiomóa 

map  pcéic  ctíil  Don  cópcapa 
íp  péil  Don  cpuinne  1  scéin  'p  1  bpoi^pe 

a]i  léipe  a  loinne  leoganca 
^up  conn  50  Dcpeipe  1  11-10111511111  meippe 

cííinge  an  cpeiDiiii  cóipplijcig. 


v,  1.  2  lopán,  G,  N,  111  :  lapán,  P  :  ccóióear-Dail,  (x,  m.   1.  4  Ots,  P ;  Oats 
G,  N.        vi,  1.  1  poiDeannaib,  P.    I.  3  Daopbpeaó  P. 

1  See  Introduction  to  Part  11. 

-  James,  as  admiral,  defeated  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Opdani  and  Van  Tromp  off 
Lowestoft,  3rd  June,  1665,  and  again  under  De  Euyterat  the  Battle  of  South  wold 
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Treasure-trove  blessed,  serene,  fair  and  graceful, 

Is  this  warrior  steadfast  and  powerful, 
Shield  of  the  indigent,  leech  of  the  miserable, 

Lord  of  the  mobilized  fighting-men, 
A  prince  he  in  truth,  strong  as  ox,  hide  and  sinew, 

A  duke  too  in  rank  and  an  admiral, 
Binding  herb  of  relief  for  those  who  were  wounded 

And  stricken  to  earth  bv  the  Plot  of  Oates.1 


VI 

Hardships  vexatious  and  menacing  dangers 

He,  venturesome,  met  with  in  many  roads, 
While  guarding  the  fame  and  the  charter  of  England's  men 

Facing  the  fight  on  the  roaring  waves.2 
Many  wicked  and  covetous  judgments  condemning  him 

From  a  wish  to  betray  him  and  banish  him,3 
The  patient  lord  got  from  those  men  as  his  honour-price, 

Hut  lie  calmly  despises  their  roguery. 


vi  r 

A  noble  and  steadfast  prince,  warlike,  illustrious, 

Pious,  triumphant  and  brave  to  death, 
The  Creator  hath  granted  us  after  His  wrath 

As  a  shield  of  defence  to  this  coast  of  ours ; 
To  the  world  far  and  near  it  is  evident  that 

By  his  lion-like  courage,  conspicuous, 
A  billow  of  might  in  amerceable  strife, 

And  a  prop  of  the  right-roaded  faith4  is  he. 


Uay,  27th  May,  1672.    He  had  to  resign  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  account  of  his 
religion  in  1673. 

3  Addresses  against  him  were  introduced  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
he  was  forced  to  leave  England  for  a  time,  4th  March,  1679.  He  was  accused  of 
recusancy,  29th  November,  1680. 

4  The  Catholic  faith. 
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VIII 

lp  buan  í  mbéalaib  puaó  íp  éijeap 

nac  uaió  t>o  péacaó  peolcumac 
ap  a  cdipbib  1  n^leic  gdibci^ 

íp  bpeip  cdic  na  nfrócuma 
t>o  $péap  baó  piaóain  cpéacc  1  nsliaórhuig 

íp  é  bon  piac  na  cócaipe 
an  buinne  boóba  cin^peac  cpornóa 

ppicip  poglac  póbapcac. 


IX 

Cu5  nio  ppiormpa  cpuc^lan  cúmca 

miocaip  mtíipneac  Tnópoini^ 
5U1I  íp  jdpóa  1  lon^aib  dpba 

amuig  ap  bdncaib  bóclinne 
bocuaió  a  copmdn  puap  t>on  Jeapnidin 

puaipc  an  congdip  corhlannac 
le  Dcug  TTIunrnaca  pa  luce  coinne 

05  duI  cum  cille  1  ^cpócapaib. 

x 

Oi§pe  Copmaic  o'poiómg  opcpa 

1  maómaib  bopba  beocupaó 
an  spian^a  ^píobéa  ^iallac  ^eirhleac 

pfnanac  paigeaoac  peolcpannac 
cuniinig  Séamup  coióce  íp  caorham 

a  pí  na  ^péme  ^lópiiiaipe 
ó  bain  t)d  ndrhaio  le  neapc  a  Idniie 

plaéap  Idn^lan  lócpannoa. 


Ye  bastard  son  of  K.  Charles  ye  2  (M). 


viii,  1.  1  éisre,  m  ;  peolcurhac,  m,  G.  N.  1.  2  na  6.,  P.  ix,  1.  2  guil, 
Mss. :  bóclum^e,  m.     1.  3   corhsaip,  m.  x,  1.  4  bean,  m. 

1  Before  1656  James  had  made  four  campaigns  with  his  regiment  under  the 
celebrated  Marshal  Turenne,  and  his  bravery  in  the  field  had  gained  hi:n  the 
esteem  of  that  general,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  his  countrymen.  After  the 
alliance  between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Louis  XIV  of  France  James,  with  the 
Spaniards  under  Don  Juan,  fought  against  the  Anglo-French  army  commanded 
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VIII 

On  the  lips  of  our  sages  and  poets  is  ever 

That  he  ne'er  kept  away  from  the  slaughter 
Where  his  friends  were  engaged  in  perilous  contests 

With  superior  forces  deforming  them  ; 
He  was  often  a  witness  of  wounds  on  a  battlefield1 

Where  he  acted  as  cook  to  the  raven, 
Scion  of  slaughter,  intelligent,  serious, 

Stirring,  aggressive,  and  pillaging. 

IX 

My  prince  in  appearance  so  noble  and  handsome, 

Gentle,  affectionate,  bountiful, 
Caused  weeping  and  shrieking  in  war's  lofty  vessels 

Out  on  the  watery  ocean- wastes; 
The  noise  of  his  fame  spread  southwards  to  Germany,* 

And  sweet  was  the  loud  clang  of  clashing  swords 
With  which  he  dispatched  to  the  churchyard  on  hearses 

Monmouth  and  all  his  confederates.3 


Heir  of  that  Charles4  who  endured  defeat  patiently 

In  the  arrogant  routings  of  active  knights 
Is  the  griffin-like5  hero,  with  his  masts  and  his  bridles, 

His  arrows  and  fetters  and  hostages. 
Remember,  0  King6  of  the  glorious  sun, 

King  James,  and  preserve  him  for  ever  safe, 
Since  he  from  his  foe  hath  by  strength  of  hand  wrested 

A  noble  and  bright  principality. 

by  Turenne,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Mardyke  and  the  Dunes 
in  1657-1658. 

2  Here  used  to  include  the  Low  Countries. 

3  Monmouth  was  defeated  at  Sedgemoor,  5th  July,  1685,  and  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill,  15th  July,  1685.  Three  hundred  of  his  followers  were  executed  as  traitors 
and  over  eight  hundred  were  transported  to  the  plantations. 

4  King  Charles  I  of  England. 
'  Vide  Part  n,  p.  141,  n.x. 

6  God. 

G  2 
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XI 

la|i  n-éaj  a  bpdcap  céib  an  c-dppaió 

béabgeal  bdna  oócapac 
cion  t)0  cneapjoin  pip  na  Sa;ton 

pcuip  a  pceac  t>on  TCóirhipip 
b'éipceacc  aippmn  t>é  5cm  pccmial 

éacc  ndp  caip  bon  cpeonpuipe 
an  jníom  cug  poipbeap  píog  a^up  ollaman 

1  mbpuiónib  pollapca  póbcomne. 

xi  r 

5ac  cum  D'éipinn  ntíp  Ópomaolaib 

cu^pac  t>'aon£ué  oeonuigceac 
a  gcuipp  ^a  ^ceacpa  a  n^oil  pa  n^aipce 

pá  cup  plaice  an  ^leobile 
ace  an  caob  úb  do  lean  cpaopún 

íp  CU5  paoncpii  a  bpeola  pip 
cujaoap  Qlba  cupap  ndp  óeapmaD 

uppaim  íp  aipe  ua*  ópoinjcib. 


lp  iocluib  dlainn  pionpnil  llldipe* 

cpio  05  cdl  50  cpócaipeac 
an  piogain  pacccaom  t>o  pin  a  ^ealpíp 

ap  caoi  nac  leagpaióe  a  lócoinneall. 
05  peo  an  péinip:  aipce  a'éipi^ 

pcac  na  Saopap  popcannac 
cuippeap  peapca  luipne  a  ceapca 

^up  na  cpeapaib  coiiicpmnne. 

*  Queen  of  Scots  (111). 


xi,  1.  3  cpeopaipe,  m.  1.  4  póblapa,  ni?  xn,  1.  1  nap,  P,  m2 ;  nac,  G, 
N;  CpomaolaiÓ,  ?;  Cponiueill.15,  ni2  ;  Cponiéillinn,  m,  G;  Cpomaoil- 
Im  N.        xiii,  1.  2  cldpcaom  (for  clacccaom  ?),  G,  N,  M. 

1  King  Charles  II  of  England. 

2  Bush,  a  shop-sign,  originally  a  branch  of  ivy,  sacred  to  Bacchus,  hung  out 
at  vintners'  doors. 
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XI 

On  the  death  of  his  brother1  the  veteran  goes, 

White-toothed,  audacious,  and  confident, 
(A  thing  which  hath  wounded  the  skin  of  the  English 

Who  hauled  down  the  bush2  of  the  faith  of  Rome) 
To  hear  the  divine  Mass  that  no  cloud  can  darken, 

Xo  contemptible  feat  for  the  mighty  prince  — 
A  deed  that  brought  gladness  to  kings  and  to  ollamhs 

In  sod-surfaced  manors,  conspicuous. 


Every  portion  of  Erin  that  was  not  Cromwellian 

Offered  with  one  accord  willingly 
Their  persons  and  cattle,  their  courage  and  prowess 

Into  the  hand  of  this  battle-oak3 ; 
But  the  opposite  side  that  resolved  upon  treason, 

And  brought  the  thin  blood  of  their  hearts  to  it, 
Yielded  up  Scotland,4  paid  homage  and  hearkened 

To  his  orders — a  march  unforgotten  still. 


The  wine-blood  of  Mary5  that  flows  through  his  veins, 

Is  a  beautiful,  merciful  healing  draught — 
The  mild,  gracious  queen  who  stretched  out  her  white  neck 

So  that  her  day  star  might  not  be  dimmed. 
Behold  here  the  phoenix  that  rose  from  her  ashes, 

The  flower  of  prosperous  emperors. 
Who  will  spread  out  the  light  of  her  fame  in  the  future 

To  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  universe. 


3  General,  commander. 

4  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  returning  from  Holland,  attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion 
in  Scotland.  He  reached  Lome  on  May  11,  marched  on  Glasgow,  but  -was  driven 
back,  and  taken  prisoner  at  Inchaman  on  the  17th  of  June,  1685.  Three  days 
after  he  was  beheaded  at  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 

-  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  beheaded  8th  February,  1587,  greatgrandmother  of 
lving  James  IT. 
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XIV 

Lonnpaó  áp  n-ea^ailpe  an  ppionnpa  peappanca 

ctimca  ceannapac  cóipi^ce 
cpúmpac  caióleac  cpiípac  caióbpeac 

lonnriiap  laigneac  lóblon^ac 
an  céat>  pí  Sa;con  t)'aoTh  ^naoi  íp  ^paOam 

éaoai^e  íp  aipm  óipleacaip 
b'peapaib  éipeann  b'aicle  a  mbaogail 

beapc  a  paopéa  ap  póplannaib. 


Gp  íoóna  cpéinpío^  caoiriie  a  céiogníom 

paoilim  péat)  níop  mó  50  bpuil 
póp  1  n-oipcill  65  na  hein^ipe 

1  nt>óib  an  cuipi^m  cpeopaigpi. 
péacaió  peapca  péile  an  t>pea5ain 

o'péat)  pe  ba^a  nóimince 
na  cpí  cpíoca  ^éa^  lin^  bíoóbaó 

do  cup  paoi  50  pó^ancac. 


XVI 

Q  uaiple  Óanba  cuaipió  caipn^pió 

buameap  paéa  agup  pócumuip 
Don  cpaoib  óp  cpaobaib  oaoib  t>o  paocpuij 

paoippe  a  paobcpuc  eolcuipe 
páilcigió  poiriie  pin  sdipaigió  ^oipió 

an  c-chpbpí  íonriiain  óipóligéeac 
t>on  Copccpúa  óípi^  poclurhail  píogóa 

ó  popeiímp  cinn  an  cóigiópi. 


a  Cope  mac  LugaiÓ  an  céat)  pí  t>o   aicpeabaó  Caipeal  t>o  fbocc 
éibin  pinn  (E2,  M,  P). 


xv,  1.  2  an  6j\t)  an  cpeopaispi,  G,  N,  m.     1.  3  ftpasain,  G,  N,  ra  :  le,  G, 
N,  m.  xvi,  1.  2  paobcic  G,  N,  m.     1.  4  na  coise,  G.  X,  m;  un  coise. 

P. 
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Light  of  our  Church  is  the  stately,  majestic  prince, 

Handsome,  chieftain-like,  self-controlled, 
Resplendent  with  trumpets,  renowned  for  his  troops 

Defiant  in  spears  and  in  freighted  ships  ; 
The  first  king  of  England  who  gave  rank  and  dignity, 

Death-dealing  weapons  and  uniforms 
To  Irishmen  after  the  risks  they  encountered — 

Conduct  that  freed  them  from  tyranny. 


By  the  mighty  king's  pains  which  produced  these  first  gracious  deed? 

I  guess  there  is  something  additional 
Already  prepared  for  the  youths  of  this  country, 

Stored  up  in  the  hand  of  their  guiding  lord ; 
Consider  the  generous  deeds  of  the  dragon,1 

Who  could  in  the  space  of  a  moment  thus 
Bring  the  Three  Kingdoms,  despite  hostile  endeavours, 

Under  his  swav  so  successfully. 


Ye  nobles  of  Banbha,  augur  and  prophesy 

Lasting  success  and  supremacy 
To  the  branch  above  branches  who  thus  hath  secured  for  you 

Freedom  from  maddening  forms  of  grief ; 
Welcome  his  coming,  rejoice,  and  raise  cheers  for 

The  High-King,  beloved  and  golden-la  wed, 
Who  comes  of  the  true  blood  of  Corc,a  the  renowned  king 

Of  the  fort  of  this  province's  capital. 


*  Core,  son  of  Lughaidh,  the  first  king  of  the  race  of  Éibhear  Fionn,  who 
dwelt  at  Caiseal  (E2,  M,  P). 


1  Vide  Part  i,  p.  02,  n.2. 
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XVII 

TCi^e  t>on  Scocpuil  cpaoipig  copcpaijj; 

Oaoib  ní  bpocpuil  Deopanca 
acc  ppeab  bon  peolpuil  1  gclannaib  605am 

ip  peappa  póp  Oon  póp  uile 

00  péip  an  cpíonpdió  o'péao  an  píogmdl 

céim  le  caombdió  comsuipeac 

1  gcpíc  jup  cuippion  Díb  le  bile 

50  noli^eann  an  pine  póipióin. 


XVIII 

Gcd  nio  púil  pe  gpdpaib  íomóa 

an  oáilirh  o'iompuig  oóéanna 
íp  pe  ceacc  na  gaoipe  o'ac  ím  pí<5pi 

map  apcal  caoioe  1  ocócapaib 
o'piaó  bap  pmnpeap  niaóca  niTrmeac 

o'piat)  na  cimcioll  cóipneaca 
00  cuaéaib  íapacca  uaib  nac  ^iallpa 

bpuac  do  biaópaó  bócuin^ip. 


GcáiO  bap  bpípcliap  pdrii  ^an  Oírhiaó 

o'dip  an  caoiríiniaó  coniaccaij 
íp  cléipce  Cailbín  béap  nac  anaoib 

jan  pléió  a  bpeacaoi  ap  pópaipeacc 
acdm  ap  bínnpe  Odlai^  TCípio" 

\^X)á  n-dileaó  paoi  t>o  Nóslacaib* 
pe  héipceacc  agapéa  an  cé  nac  labpann 

béapla  bpeaganca  beoilcipim. 

Councillor  Daly,  Baron  Rice,  and  Sir  Richard  Nagle  (E2,  M,  P). 


xvn,  1.  1  copcopaig,  Mss.  xvin,  1.  1  bócanca,  m.  1.  2  apsal,  P,  m2 ; 
eapsal,  G,  N,  m.  1.  3  tj'piaó  na  t.,  P,  ni2 ;  t>'pia&  na  c.,  N ;  biasuió  na 
c.,  G.  m.  1.  4  bócomsiop,  G,  N,  ra  ;  bócummp,  m.  xix,  1.  1  caoirhóia, 
G,  N.     1.  2  cléipis,  G,  N ;  cléipce,  P. 
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XVII 

The  warlike,  victorious  Scottic1  blood's  sovereignty 

(A  blood  neither  evil  nor  strange  to  you, 
But  a  stream  of  the  very  life-blood  of  the  Eoghanacht.- 

The  best  tribe  by  far  of  the  whole  of  them), 
In  accord  with  the  old  saw  thiu  king  hath  obtained, 

Bank  and  the  love  of  his  kith  and  kin, 
And  thus  he  hath  loyally  brought  it  about 

That  the  nation  doth  owe  its  relief  to  him. 


XVIII 

My  eye  still  looks  forward  to  numerous  graces 

From  the  dispenser,3  who  hath  changed  our  despondent 
hopes, 
And  the  coming  of  that  wisdom  that  swells  in  my  king 

Like  the  surge  of  the  tide  when  by  causeways  blocked ; 
Round  the  land  of  your  ancestors,  knightly  and  vehement, 

He  hath  called  forth  the  thunders  vociferous 
Of  men  who  from  you  will  not  cede  unto  foreign  tribes 

As  much  of  a  bank  as  would  feed  a  yoke. 

XIX 

Your  true  clergy  now  live  in  peace,  undishonoured, 

By  the  grace  of  this  powerful,  kindly  knight, 
And  the  clerics  of  Calvin4 — a  change  not  unpleasant — 

Harangue  not  their  pets  upon  popery  ; 
On  the  Bench  now  are  seated  the  Dalys  and  Rices, 

And  a  sage  of  the  JNagles5  is  urging  them 
To  listen  to  the  plea  of  the  man  who  can't  speak 

The  lip-dry  and  simpering  English  tongue. 


1  Irish  :  vide  Part  i,  p.  204,  n.1,  and  Part  n,  p.  55,  n.3. 

2  Vide  Part  i,  p.  43,  n.9,  p.  56,  n.1  and  n.3. 

3  King  James. 

4  Vide  Part  n,  p.  33. 

5  Denis  Daly,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ;  Sir  Stephen  Rice,  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer  ;  and  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  Attorney-General  for  Ireland  :  see  Introductory 
note  to  the  poem. 
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XX 

1  n^dpba  a  bpacaige  acdit)  bap  macaoim 

Idn  bo  cnaipióib  copprho^ail 
ip  íat)  5cm  uaiftan  pip  na  puabaib 

C115  a  bpuac  na  nbpólannaib 
acáit>  bap  n-oncoin  dille  i  ^comipion 

pa  ^cdinpm  con^aibce  1  bpóipceannaib 
íp  gltínti  na  bpeallcac  cpdióce  ceanncponi 

Idn  t>o  gpcmnc  map  geocacaib. 

XXI 

Q  bcoipciop  cnóéa  coprhail  le  Lucifer 

boccanacc  cúca  íp  bpóncuile 
naó  ^dba  an  c-uabap  bdla  an  ciiame 

r\á\\  pdpuig  uaip  bea^  pópca  1  bpup 
t)'éat>  na  bcaoipeac  t>dp  céile  an  cpíoc  po 

péat)  cap  rhíle  b'pogiiiapaib 
b'pa^dil  accorha  b'pdp  a  n-acapóa 

acc  cdip  íp  cappamg  cap  ceopannaib. 

XXII 

t)'peapcaib  an  dipbpíog  b'acpuig  na  cdpcaoi 

an  bpacabap  cdc  ní  ip  ceoliiiaipe 
ndib  -mumnceap  Oilipéip  05  caome  a  ^copoinéil 

ní  nac  boilig  lé  t)orhnallaib 
le  héi^ion  biombdió  péac  a  bpoppán 

05  béanarh  pobdn  póibpipce 
bo  na  peapaib  peo  05  oul  1  n-apniaib 

cmle  peapcana  ip  ceo  cuca. 

xx,  1.  2  uwhcm,  P;  ucuhain,  G,  N.  1.  3  congabca,  G,  N ;  bpópccm- 
ncnb,  m2.  xxi,  1.  1  Lúpbapc,  G,  m  ;  líhpbeapc,  N  ;  bocccmap,  G,  N.  1.  2 
cm  cuacalpála,  G,  N.  1.  3  t>dp  géill,  G,  N.  1.  4  b'páp  P;  b'áip,  G,  N. 
xxii,  1.  1  an  bpaca,  G,  N.  1.  3  bpuppán,  G,  N;  pubán,  G;  pabdn,  Ní 
pobdn,  P.     1.  4  cuille,  G,  N  ;  cuile,  m,  etc. 

1  The  disbanding  of  the  Protestants  and  the  enlistment  of  the  Catholics  began 
in  July,  1685. 

2  Chieftains. 
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In  guarding  his  standard  your  youths  are  employed,1 

All  covered  with  buttons  enamelled  red, 
Men  who  are  now  not  afraid  of  the  scoundrels 

Who  excited  the  hate  of  their  inmost  souls; 
Your  beautiful  leopards2  have  got  their  commissions,3 

Their  commands  are  obeyed  in  the  fortresses  ; 
While  the  traitors  defeated  are  growling  despondently 

Full  of  moroseness  like  vagabonds. 


XXI 

May  a  deluge  of  pain  and  of  poverty  come 

On  their  offspring  as  jealous  as  Lucifer, 
Lest  pride  should  induce  the  assemblies  of  nobles 

Who  ne'er  violated  marriage  vows 
To  jealously  fear  lest  the  chiefs  whom  this  land 

Hath  been  wedded  to  more  than  a  thousand  yean 
Might  of  their  fatherland's  products  get  anythina 

But  continued  contenint  and  banishment. 


By  the  deeds  of  the  high  king4  who  shuffled  the  cards 

Has  anyone  known  aught  more  musical 
Than  Oliver's  followers  wailing  their  colonel5 — 

A  thing  not  distressful  to  Domhnalls.6 
In  their  forced  disappointment  hark  to  their  chattering, 

As  they  turn  out  their  jarring  old  ballad-rhymes7 
On  these  men  of  ours  who  are  taking  up  arms. 

May  a  deluge  of  rain  and  mist3  fall  on  them. 


3  Commissions  in  the  army  were  distributed  liberally  among  the  Catholics  by 
Talbot  between  February  and  June,  1687. 

4  King  James. 

5  Oliver  Cromwell. 
c  Irish  Catholics. 

7  Such  as  Lillibulero,  a  scurrilous  attack  on  the  new  Irish  recruits  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Lord  Wharton  in  1686. 

8  Gloom  and  affliction. 
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XXIII 


bíc  ndp  cuilleaoap  puirm  Don  cinepi 

Díogpaip  cuinainn  órn  comgupa 
nílira  D'eapcaine  t)íob  50  Deapbéa 

D'píoc  nd  o'palcanap  Deopuigce 
ace  50c  peallcac  ppapac  pallpa 

meari5ac  meablac  nieoipliopca 
bíop  na  liiéipleac  Do  cing  Séarnup 

ó  coinn  cléib  a  cpóngoile. 


A  Prayer  For  His  Majesty  And  A  Curse  For  His  Foes  (E-,  M,  Pj. 

On  clann  lllaine  leaiima  po  ip  cin^  Séamup 
leap  pcannpaó  a  gcarmclaiii  a  Cpfofc  caoiiiain 
ip  50  bpearmcap  1  Deeannca  gan  Die  peine 
50c  peallcac  ip  pallpa  Don  pig  céaona.     Qmen. 


XXV 

A  Prayer  For  His  New  Officers  Both  Military  And  Civil  (E2,  M,  P). 

Gn  inéiopi  1  noúice  pionncain  ad  gealclainn  pop 
50  céacc  ad  5CÚ1I  cuiiioaig  Do  ceaDuigip  beo 
a  óé  na  noúl  cionnlaic  5011  paillic  061b 
aonoacc  olúic  uiiilacc  ip  aicpige  coip. 


XXVI 

Cpéacca  a  ^clú  a  gcuiiispac  'p  a  gceapnaoi  pcóip 
ip  léip  aociu  ap  cííncap  a  bpeacaióe  leo 
péiópi  piu  a  piiingil  nd  lea^  ní  bup  mó 
o'éipeaéc  piuil  pciuippi  Do  bpeac  paoi  a  bpóip. 


xxiv,  1.  3  cceamica  50  bpeanncup,  1112.  xxv  Title:  5ul^e  Odibib  Í 

biiuatjaip  D'oipisib  pig  Seamup,  m.  xxvi,  1.  4  At  the  end  the  name 

of  Ddibic  ua  bpuatjaip  is  written  in  Ogam  Cpaob  in  M  and  E2. 
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XXI  [[ 

Though  few  of  that  gang  have  ever  deserved 

The  affection  or  love  of  my  countrymen, 
I  do  not  intend  to  curse  any  of  them 

From  anger  or  malice  unnatural, 
But  only  those  villains,  persistent,  mendacious, 

Perfidious,  treacherous,  hand-sluggish, 
Who  to  King  James  are  rebels  and  traitors 

In  their  black-hearted,  skin-covered  carcasses. 


A  Prayer  For  His  Majesty  And  A  Curse  For  His  Foes  (E2,  M,  P) 

Maine  of  LeamhainV  clan,  guard  Thou,  0  Christ, 
And  King  James,  who  hath  scared  all  their  sorrow  away ; 
And  may  every  vile  traitor  who  is  false  to  the  same 
Be  flayed  in  the  stocks,  without  respite  from  pain. 

XXV 

A  Prayer  For  His  New  Officers  Both  Military  And  Civil  (E2,  M,  P) 

To  those  of  her  fair  clans  whom  Thou  hast  let  live 
In  Fionntan's  land3  till  their  defender  arrived, 
0  God  of  the  elements,  grant  without  fail 
Close  union,  obedience,  and  penance  of  heart. 

XXVI 

Their  wounded  fame,  straits,  and  the  wealth  they  bewail 
Were,  I  clearly  see,  due  on  account  of  their  sins. 
Forgive  them,  bright  Love,  and  lay  not  on  their  tribes 
The  scourge  of  Thy  judgments  with  painful  effect. 


1  Maine  Leamhna,  son  of  Core  mac  Luighdeach,  king  of  Cashel,  occupied 
Magh  Leamhna  (the  plain  of  Leven)  in  Scotland.  From  him  the  Leanihnaigh  of 
Scotland,  i.e.  the  Mórmhaoir  (Great  Stewards),  later  the  Dukes  of  Lennox,  and  the 
Stuart  kings  are  descended  :  vide  Keating,  History,  i,  p.  20S,  and  n,  pp.  382-386. 

2  Ireland:  vide  Part  i,  p.  70,  n.1. 
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XXVII 

Q  épéin  na  tjconn  b'iompuig  na  oeacai^e  ceo 
í  ngpém  dfi  bppionnpa  íonnpaic  ip  ceapai^e  jlóip 
a  haonucc  cpú  an  cúilpmn  oo  cpeac  Límbó 
éipeió  ni'úpo  upnaic  ap  leapcplige  an  cplóij. 

XXVIII 

Jeaó  beo  pe  ppdp  $an  cdóbacc  coice  me  poinn 
íp  nac  0615  50  bcpdpca  pdp  mo  boipbe  1  maom 
glóip  óp  apt)  nio  cap  1  nooicce  ap  bis  nil 
plói^  bpeap  bpáil  ó  cdib  1  n-oipij  an  pío£. 


xiv.— céao  buióe  ue  oia 

Oiapmait)  mac  Sedin  buibe  mic  Cdpcaig  ccc. 
Circa  1687/8 

[Mss.:  R.I.A.,  23C31,  p.  85  (C);  23  E  14,  p.  97(E);  23  M  29,  p.  29,  by 
Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  (M)  ;  24  M4  (M*).  In  private  hands,  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal 
(P,  ex  M).  I  give  this  poem  here  because  David  0  Bruadair  wrote  a  response  to 
it,  vide  infra,  p.  127. 

Titles  :—  Oiapmaib  mac  Seaborn  óuióe  ccc.  (M)  ;  Oiapmaib 
mac  Ctípcaig  ccc.  a^  ceucc  pí<5  Séamuip  a  scopóin  (C,  P)  Oiapmaib 
mac  Cápcaij  .1.  mac  Seaborn  buibe  ccc.  a  n-aimpip  an  pig  Séaniup  an 
can  bo  connaipc  €065  i  Oiapmaib  a  n-apm  an  pí$  céabna  agup  baclaig 
an  béapla  05  pilleab  ap  a  ccedpbaib  buccaip  1  papíop,  ni  paba 
puilnseab  Cabs  1  Oiapmaib  pan  ccaicpéim  pin,  -]c.  (E,  M4)  ;  i.e. 
"  Diarmaid  mac  Sheáin  Bhuide  mic  Chárthaig  cecinit  after  the  accession  of 
King  James  when  he  saw  Tadhg  and  Diarmaid  (i.e.  the  Irish  Catholics)  in  the 
army  of  the  said  king,  and  the  English-speaking   boors  returning  to  their  native 


Céao  buióe  pe  01a  1  noiaió  gac  anpaió 
p^ac  persecution  cu^amn  t>dp  bagapaó 
pi  gtéigeal  Séamup  05  aippionn 
1  Whitehall  íp  ^dpoa  pagapc  aip. 

1  The   gloom  of   sorrow.  -  Christ.  3  Ireland's :    vide   Part   i, 

p.  27,  n.1. 
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Strong  Lord  of  the  waves,  who  the  fog-smoke1  didst  change 
Into  our  prince's  sun's  glorious  warmth, 
For  the  blood  of  the  fair  Youth*  who  despoiled  Limbo  hear 
My  course  of  prayer  now  for  the  army's  success. 

xxvnr 

Though  for  some  time  I've  lived  without  riches  worth  much, 
And  my  pride,  indeed,  ne'er  hath  been  puffed  up  with  wealth, 
Glory  on  high  !  free  from  straits  is  my  plight, 
Since  the  hosts  of  Fál's8  men  are  now  serving  the  king. 


XIV— A  HUNDRED  THANKS  TO  GOD 

Diarmaid  mac  Sheáin  Bhuidhe  mic  Chárthaigh  cecinit 

Circa  1687/8 

handicrafts,  but,  alas,  Tadhg  and  Diarmaid  were  not  suffered  to  enjoy  that  triumph 
long." 

The  date  of  the  poem  is  given  somewhat  more  definitely  by  Rann  xxv,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Richard  Talbot  had  full  powers  from  King  James  to  bind  or 
loose  as  he  thought  fit.  Talbot  came  to  Ireland  as  Lord  Lieutenant  in  February, 
1686,  0.  S.  (=1687,  N.  S.). 

Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i,  xxxvm  :  — 

(w)    uw_^_oaw^ 

(2)  R.  xxxix,  Grhpcm  :  — 

w  -  au    í    w    au    í    v    o    w    u    ój 

i 
A  hundred  thanks  to  God  after  each  fearful  storm 
And  each  persecution  that  menaced  us  heretofore. 
James,  the  illustrious  sovereign,  is  hearing  Mass 
In  Whitehall,4  surrounded  by  priests  as  a  bodyguard. 

*  King  James  heard  Mass  openly  12th  February,  1685  ;  he  went  in  State  to 
Mass  in  the  Queen's  chapel,  16th  April,  1685  (Holy  Thursday)  ;  in  1687  a  new 
chapel  was  built  at  Whitehall. 
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Sm  íao  5aeóil  50  léi]i  1  n-apmaib 
^unnaoi  íp  píiDap  púipc  íp  bailee  aca 
Presbyterians  péac  ^up  cpeapcapaó 
ip  bpaióni  an  aiabail  1  nDiaió  na  bpanacicp 


111 
Cd  njabann  Seon  nil  cóca  oeap^  aip 
nd  '  Who's  there  ? '  pe  caob  an  geaca  aige 
05  lappaió  plige  od  lui&eao  50  ppappamneac 
mo  cup  pd  cíop  ípc  oióce  1  n-acapann. 


IV 

Cá  ngabann  TCdip  pa  gápoa  riialluisce 
ppinncípi5  óíoblaióe  na  cacpac 
t>o  pciall  gac  aoncaob  péipéil  beannuigce 
05  tjíbipc  cléipe  oé  pod  n-apgain. 


1  You  Popish  rogue  '  ní  leomaió  a  labaipc  pmn 
acc  '  Cromwellian  do^  '  ip  pocal  paipe  asainn 
nó  'cia  púo  call'  50  ceann  gan  eagla 
1  lllipe  Gaó^ '  ^éaó  cemn  an  c-a^allaih. 

11,  1.  1  05  pin,  C.        in,  1.  4  ípc  oióce  P  ;  ipe  omitted  C  ;  an  acappainn, 
C  ;  a  n-acaparm,  P.  iv,  1.  3  ap  506  caob,  C.     1.  4  cléipe  uile  Oé,  C. 

v,  1.  1  ní  leopaiD  labaipc  linn,  C.    1.  3  piuD  arm,  P.    1.  4  56  binn,  C. 


1  The  Independents. 

s  The  conspiracy  commonly  called  the  Fanatic  Tlot  of  1663  was  entered  into 
by  several  of  the  Cromwellian  soldiers,  e.g.  Major  Alexander  Jephson  and  Colonel 
Edward  "Warren,  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the  '  Innocent  Papists '  to  their 
lands  under  the  Act  of  Settlement:  vide  J.  Prendergast,  Cromwellian  Settlement 
of  Ireland,  pp.  211,  212,  Dublin,  1865. 

3  John  (Seón),  a  common  name  for  an  Englishman,  John  Bull. 

4  Ralph  in  Butler's  Hudibras  is  Sir  Hudibras'  clerk,  and  represents  the  sour 
fanatics  of  the  Independent  sect :  cf.  Part  1,  p.  xxiv. 
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ii 


Behold  there  the  Gaedhil  in  arms,  every  one  of  them  ; 
They  have  powder  and  guns,  hold  the  cities  and  fortresses 
The  Presbyterians,1  lo,  have  been  overthrown ; 
And  the  Fanatics2  have  left  an  infernal  smell  after  them. 


Whither  shall  John3  turn  ?  he  has  now  no  red  coat  on  him, 
Nor  '  Who's  there?  '  on  his  lips  when  standing  beside  the  gate, 
Seeking  on  the  slightest  excuse  by  provoking  me 
To  have  me  amerced  for  nocturnal  contentiousness. 

IV 

Whither  shall  they  turn  ? — Ralph4  and  his  cursed  guard, 
Formed  of  the  devilish  city  apprentices,5 
Who  pillaged  and  wrecked  holy  chapels  on  every  side, 
And  plundered  and  drove  into  exile  the  clerks  of  God. 


1  You  Popish  rogue,'  they  won't  dare  to  say  to  us  ; 

But  '  Cromwellian  dog  '6  is  the  watchword  we  have  for  them, 

Or  '  Cia  súd  thall,'7  said  sternly  and  fearlessly, 

'  Mise  Tudhg,'8  though  galling  the  dialogue. 


5  The  train-bands  of  the  cities  were  formed  principally  of  apprentices.  There 
is  no  special  reference  in  this  verse  to  the  prentice-boys  of  Derry,  for  this  poem 
was  written  before  the  birth  of  King  James's  son  and  heir,  10th  June,  1688.  Cf. 
R.  xxxiii,  infra. 

8  When  Sergeant  Beverley,  in  the  year  1663,  came  into  a  house  in  Kilbeggan, 
one  of  the  company  did  say  unto  the  said  sergeant  that  he  was  called  "  one  of 
Cromwell's  doggs  "  (Prendergast :  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  p.  211, 
Dublin,   1865). 

7  '  Cia  sud  thall '  is  the  Irish  of  *  Who's  there  ? ' 

8  *  Mise  Tadhg,'  '  I  am  Tadhg.'  Tadhg  (Teague)  was  then  and  for  long  after 
the  commonest  soubriquet  of  an  Irish  Catholic  :  cf .  the  ballad  of  Lillibullero.  It  is 
still  so  used  by  Orangemen  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  where  the  corresponding 
soubriquet  of  a  Presbyterian  among  Catholics  is  Liam  (pronounced  Lem),  i.e. 
William.  Diarmaid  (Dermot),  another  common  Irish  name,  was  often  used  in 
the  same  way  as  Tadhg  :  cf.  R.  xx,  infra. 
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VI 

G5  búbailc  gdpba  cdnaj  eat>paib 
bpopcmg  mn  óiaió  pe  Cian  íp  TTIealaclainn 
pin  é  Oiapmait)  piap  íp  apm  aip 
íp  bainpe  pé  bpaióm  a  claócupe  panacic. 


VII 

bot)ai§  an  cáipe  cdib  50  hacuippeac 
05  pilleaó  ap  a  gcéipb  gac  ppéice  pnieapca  aca 
^an  ^unna  ^an  cloióearii  ^an  pinnpe  cleaccabap 
D'iméi^  a  mbpíg  ip  cá  an  cpoióe  bd  speaba  aca. 


VIII 

t)o  ppté  an  uain,  monuap,  bo  óeacaip  pin 

ap  an  opuin^  $an  íocc  00  pcpiop  íp  b'apjam 

clanna  5aebal  a  héipinn  aip^ce 

le  meapcap  ^upab  oigpeacc  beimin  bd  ^clannaib  pin. 


IX 

Cu5  a  n-éiceac,  bpéa^  a  mbapaihail, 

ní  biaió  an  pót>  pa  póbla  05  panacicp 

í  n-imipc  na  lann  puil  cpeabaip  níop  cailleabap 

pa  ^ceapc  ap  éipinn  péac  ap  baillecpic. 


peapca  ttiic  bé  nac  éapca  b'peapabap 
pe  linn  cSéamuip  péalca  óp  plaiceapaib 
a  n-upaió  X)á  leaóbaó  Gabg  05  panacic 
eipean  a  mbliaóna  05  pciallaó  an  plaice  aige. 


vi,  1.  2  bpopt>ai5,  C,  P.    1.  3  05  pn  a  n-iap  Oianmuib,  C.  vn,  1.  1 

pacuippeac,  C.    1.  3  cleapapca,  C.    1.  4  íp,  omitted,  C.  vni,  1.  1  uaip, 

C.    1.  3  5aoÓal,  C.    1.  4  ip  níop  rheapaDap  oisneacc,  C.      x,l.  3  anuipió, 
P;  panacicp,  C.    1.  4  ip  é  pin,  C. 
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Doubling  guard,1  I  have  now  come  among  you  here; 
Hurry  up  and  send  after  me  Cian  and  Maolsheachlainn2 
There  goes  Diarmaid,  fully  armed,  over  there, 
He'll  knock  the  wind  out  of  some  rascally  Fanatic. 


vir 

The  cheese-eating  bodachs3  are  turning  dejectedly 
Back  to  their  trades,  every  greasy  old  lank  of  them, 
Without  gun  or  sword  or  the  rapiers  they  used  to  have  ; 
Their  power  is  gone  and  their  hearts  are  disconsolate. 


We   have   now — though   'twas   hard — got   the   chance   at   that 

ruthless  crew 
Who  attempted  to  slaughter  and  wipe  out  the  Clanna  Gaedhal* 
From  despoiled  Erin,  alas,  which  e'en  now  is  thought  by  them 
To  be  for  their  own  tribes  a  certain  inheritance. 

IX 

'Tis  a  lie  they  have  told — and  false  is  that  thought  of  theirs ; 
Fódla's5  sod  ne'er  shall  belong  to  the  Fanatics ; 
They  have  not  lost  in  swordplay  as  much  as  a  horsefly's  blood, 
Yet  their  right,  lo,  to  Erin  is  trembling  ell  over  now. 


How  quickly  the  Son  of  God's  graces  have  rained  on  us 
In  the  time  of  King  James,  brightest  star  in  the  firmament ; 
Tadhg,  who  was  last  year  being  whacked  by  a  Fanatic, 
Is  flaying  and  rending  this  year  his  posterior. 

1  Vide  infra,  poem  XX,  note  on  stanza  xiv. 

2  Common  Irish  names  then. 

3  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  133,  n.1.     In  1655  we  find  the  Cromwellian  soldiers  complain- 
ing of  the  dearth  of  beer  and  cheese  in  Ireland  (Prendergast,  op.  cit. ,  p.  104). 

4  All  the  Irish  clans. 

5  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  45,  n.8. 

H  2 
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XI 

O'éip  cpanpplanc  íp  50c  peall  t)dp  ceapabap 

t>'éip  cpomppopc  tiq  peol  cap  paip^e 

50  hiaic  Jamaica  an  méit>  gup  pcaipeaDap 

bon  ppainnc  t>on  Spáirm  íp  50c  tíic  a  noeacaoap. 

XII 

lt>ip  cuaic  íp  cléip  ^ac  aon  t>on  aicrne  pin 
na  noéice  bpallpa  apeam  an  rheapbail 
lán  do  ponnp  00  píooa  íp  a'aip^eat» 
p^an  aca  50  oeirinn  ayi  Caó^  meay  niabpa. 

xiir 

Oc  mo  léanpa  o'éip  a  bpacamap 
o"éip  léippcpiop  na  ngaeóeal  pa  mbeaca  aca 
o'éip  ^an  cúip  ^an  cionnea  a\\  cpeacaoap 
luce  an  caim  an  pill  pan  anacipc. 

XIV 

t)'éip  na  line  jiinn  ^up  geappabap 

b'éip  a\\  íiiílcib  óinn  ^up  peallabap 

o'éip  50  puaióceac  CuaÓTiiuriian  gup  capcabap 

á]\  n-uaiple  5an  cuallacc  gan  aip^ioD. 

XT 

Q  n-aipni  le  céile  b'éip  ^up  lea^abap 

'p  1  n-oiléan  Spíc"  na  mílce  1  ^capcaip  ann 

uipeapba  bíó  íp  Dige  agup  leapa  oppa 

05  peicioiii  pe  cpiall  50  hiaic  nac  peaoaaap. 

0  Spike  Island,  near  Cork,  where  there  is  a  strong  garrison. 

xi,  1.  3  rjo  fc,  C  ;  sup  pc,  P.  xti.  1.  4  an  Ca&5  50  beirhin,  C. 

xiv,  1.  2  beiriiin,  C  ;  rjmn,  P.    1.  4  50  puaócac  50  C,  C.  xv,  1.  1  50 

léip,  C  ;  le  céile,  P.     1.  2  ccapcap,  C.     1.  4  ann  50c  laic,  C. 

1  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  35,  n.  •. 

2  Half  of  Connacht  and  portion  of  Thomond  (Co.  Clare)  were  assigned  to  the 
Irish  proprietors,  who  were  ordered  to  transplant  before  the  first  day  of  May,  1654, 
under  pain  of  death.     A  band  along  the  River  Shannon,  four  miles  wide,  was 
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After  all  the  transplants  and  deceits  that  were  planned  by  them, 

After  all  the  transports  in  sailing  ships  oversea, 

After  the  multitudes  scattered  to  France  or  Spain, 

To  the  land  of  Jamaica,  or  wherever  they  wandered  to1 — 

xir 
Not  one  of  that  gang,  whether  clergy  or  laity, 
Men  who  had  strayed  after  counterfeit  deities, 
Flaunting  their  silver  and  silks  ostentatiously, 
Ever  showed  Tadhg  the  respect  they  would  show  a  dog — 


After — 'tis  sad  to  tell — all  we  have  seen  ourselves, 
After  the  ruin  of  the  Gaels  and  their  means  of  life, 
After  so  many  despoiled  without  cause  or  crime 
By  the  plotters  of  fraud,  of  injustice  and  treachery — 

XIV 

After  their  breaking  the  contract  they  made  with  us 
After  thousands  of  us  had  been  tricked  and  deceived  by  them, 
After  expelling  and  driving  to  Thomond's  wilds2 
Our  nobles  and  chiefs,  without  silver  or  retinue — 

xv 

After  their  arms  had  been  laid  down  by  all  of  them 
In  Spike  Island3  thousands  were  kept  in  imprisonment, 
Without  enough  food  or  drink  or  beds  to  lie  down  upon, 
Waiting  to  go  unto  lands  they  knew  nothing  of. 

reserved  for  the  Cromwellian  soldiers,  in  order  to  secure  the  imprisonment  of  the 
transplanted  Irish.  This  hand  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  mile  from  the  river, 
and  a  circuit  of  three  miles  round  the  city  of  Limerick  (James  Grene  Barry  :  The 
Cromwellian  Settlement  of  the  County  of  Limerick,  p.  10,  Limerick,  1900). 

3  Oileán  Spic,  Spike  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour.  The  Irish  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  the  English.  What  the  original  Irish  name  was  is 
doubtful.  Reeves  and  others  identify  Inis  Picht  with  Spike  Island,  but  Father 
Edmund  Hogan,  s.j.,  in  his  Onomasticon  Goidelicum,  suggests  with  greater 
probability  that  Inis  Picht  is  Inishpite,  on  the  Shannon,  between  Tarbert  Rock 
and  Kilkadrane  Point.  There  is  a  note  on  Spike  Island  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Ireland,  1892.  p.  180. 
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XVI 

t>'éip  an  rhéit)  ná]\  géill  t)d  n-aiceancaib 
50  paib  a  ^cpoióe  pa  5Cinn  ap  ppappa  aca 
pan  méib  bd  bpóp  ba  cpóóa  1  n-ai^ne 
gup  cuipeaó  cum  btíip  50  ^pdnba  an  gappaó. 

XVII 

t)'éip  ap  cpoc  an  ploc  t>áp  n-ea^laip 
íp  b'éip  ^up  éa^  na  céabca  1  nglapaib  pip 
pa  paib  50  boimm  1  peigil  506  baile  aca 
pa  paib  pan  cúp  1  Lonnbam  cean^ailce. 

XVIII 

t)'éip  Titus  Oates  puaip  óp  íp  aip^eac- 
ndp  pcdn  ón  éiceac  céimbocc  c-amanca 
b'éip  an  ppíothpdió  íp  bíogbdil  paoa  pin 
b'pulaing  gan  cóip  mac  TTIóipe  beapbaó  aip. 

XIX 

San  c-eappc-5  Cpaobac  bd  óaopa  í  n-anaceapc 
gup  cuic  an  cúipc  bap  liom  íp  peapca  pin 
noc  CU5  pómpla  óóib  50  hea^lac 
bo  cuip  na  bcocc  na  hlnformers  malluigce. 

XX 

t)'éip  ^ac  méapa  céipbe  ceacapéa 

gan  beann  ap  ceapc  acc  neapc  ip  ambpeac 

gan  pocal  pan  blige  íp  nac  pcpíobpaó  ainm  buic 

abubaipc  Céigp  íp  Oiapmaic-p  piam  50  capcuipneac. 

xvi,  1.  3  cpóóa  aisne,  C  ;  cpóóa  a  n-aisne,  P.  xvm,  1.  1  Oats,  C. 

1.  2  pcaon,  C  ;  pcán,  P.     1.  4  beapb,  C.      xix,  1.  1  t>o  baopa,  C.     1.2ip,  P; 
bub,  C.     1.  3  nac,  C.  xx,  1.  2  cnnbeupc,  C  ;  ambpeac,  P.    1.  4  acc  C, 

C;  abubaipc  C,  P, 

1  Vide  Introduction  to  Part  11. 

2  The  Venerable  Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  martyred  at  Tyburn,  London,  June,  1681. 

3  Florence  Wyer,  or  Mac  Moyer,  was  the  chief  witness  against  the  Primate, 
David  O'Bruadair  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  the  correct  form  of  his  Irish 
name,  TTlac  an  lVlaoip.  Possibly  he  uses  the  form  TTlac  TTlóipe  to  denote  the 
false  informer's  low  origin  :  of.  the  use  of  Mór  in  the  next  poem  as  the  name  of  a 
servant-girl. 

4  Peter  Creagh  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Cork  by  Propaganda,  4th  May,  1676. 
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XVI 

After  such  as  refused  to  submit  to  their  ordering 
Had  their  hearts  and  their  heads  impaled  on  the  city  gates, 
After  many  a  brave-hearted  youth  from  their  own  race  sprung 
Had  with  horrible  tortures  already  been  put  to  death — 

XVII 

After  those  of  our  clergy  by  the  Plot1  to  the  gallows  brought, 
And  the  hundreds  besides  them  who  through  it  in  fetters  died, 
After  all  those  imprisoned  in  gaol-dungeons  everywhere, 
And  those  in  the  Tower  of  London  confined  in  chains — 

XVIII 

After  the  silver  and  gold  got  by  Titus  Oates, 
Who  refrained  not  from  falsehood,  degrading  and  damnable, 
After  the  Primate2 — oh,  loss  that  shall  never  end — 
Had  suffered  unjustly  Mac  Moire's3  base  perjury — 

XIX 

After  the  unjust  condemnation  of  Bishop  Creagh4 
And  the  fall  of  the  courthouse,5  I  think  'twas  a  miracle 
That  gave  an  example  sufficient  to  terrify 
The  cursed  informers  and  reduce  them  to  voicelessness — 

xx 

After  all  of  those  base  trader  mayors  who  respected  not 
Justice  or  right,  but  loved  force  and  iniquity  ; 
Who  knew  not  a  word  of  law  and  could  not  e'en  write  their  names, 
But  kept  calling  us  '  Teagues '  and  '  Dermots '  derisively.6 


On  14th  November,  1676,  he  writes  as  Bishop-elect,  to  announce  his  arrival  in  his 
diocese.  He  was  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  in  1G80,  at  the  time  of  the  Oates 
Plot.  On  9th  March,  1693,  he  was  translated  to  Dublin  (Brady,  Episcopal 
Succession,  in,  pp.  91,  92). 

5  "The  County  Courthouse  of  Cork  fell  down  the  day  Dr.  Creagh,  Titular 
Bishop  of  Cork,  was  tried.  Some  were  killed,  and  several  had  their  legs  and  arms 
broke.  The  judge  and  bishop  received  no  hurt "  (Fitzgerald's  Cork  Remembrancer, 
cited  in  the  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  County  and  City  of  Cork,  Cork 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  m,  1894,  p.  157). 

6  In  the  mixed  plantations  no  transplantable  Irish  were  to  remain  .  .  .  They 
were  to  abandon  their  Irish  names  of  Teig  and  Dermot,  and  the  like,  and  to  call 
themselves  by  the  significance  of  such  names  in  English,  especially  omitting  the 
0  and  Mac  (Prendergast :  Cromwellian  Settlement,  2nd  edit.,  pp.  248,  264,  265). 
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XXI 

Ip  íomóa  Diapmaib  ciallriiap  ceannapac 
íp  íomóa  Caó^  50  nieiópeac  meanrnnac 
1  jcpic  éibip  buó  cpéan  pan  riiacaipe 
na  gaill  gé  o'puacui^  buan  a  n-amm  pin. 

XXII 

t)'éip  sac  búbailc  úip  leap  caccaó  pmn 
50c  Assizes  t)dp  leaóbaó  1  n-anabpoiD 
pá  conn  05  ól  ndp  leop  ^an  bpeaba  aca 
íp  pmné  aip  púo  oíb  TTIupcpaoi  íp  Caipbpe. 

XXIII 

Q  cáipoe  cpoióe  b'éip  íiiílce  cailleariiain 
pcpeaoaini  50  oian  ap  óia  pna  plaiceapaib 
05  bpeic  buióeacaip  506  lae  ^an  oeapniao 
5up  pe  linn  an  pío^  po  itiaipeamap. 


Naoirh  íp  pdióe  a  Idn  00  éappan^aip 

50  bpa^aó  éipe  cabaip  pan  arn  00  geallabap 

do  c'peapcaibpi  a  Cpíopc  le  5Uióe  00  banalcpann 

ciucpa  í  óCpíc  500  ní  00  iheapabap. 

XXV 

Sm  é  cdini^  pldn  cap  paip^e 

an  CalbóiDeac  cpóóa  calma 

le  corhacca  an  píog  p^ac  pli^e  na  ocaicneann  pip 

biaió  50c  ní  ai^e  pcaoilce  íp  cean5a1l.ce. 


xx!,  1.  4  sup  puacaig,  C  ;  5e  t>'p.,  P.  xxn,  1.  4  ap  omitted,  C. 

xxiii,  1.  1  cailleabap,  C.  1.  2  ap  Óia  50  tnan.  C.  1.  4  le,  C.  xxiv.  i.  l  do 
cappansaippeat),  P.  1.  3  Cpípc,  C  :  banalcpann,  P.  xxv,  1.  1  arm  pan 
ciucpa,  C;  pin  é  cámis,  P.     1.  3  na  ccaicne,  P;  t»o  cainionn,  C. 

1  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  51,  n. 2,  and  Part  11,  p.  55,  n. 5. 

2  Translation  doubtful.     The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  after  the  property  oi' 
the  Irish  chieftains  had  been  whittled  away  by  usury  and  legal  chicanery,  the  little 
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XXI 

There  is  many  a  Diarmaid  prudent  in  government, 

And  many  a  Tadhg  courageously  jubilant, 

Who  were  brave  on  the  battlefield  fighting  for  Éibhear's  land,1 

Tbough  their  names  have  been  always  hated  by  Protestants. 

XXII 

After  the  doubling  of  usury  had  strangled  us, 

And  every  Assizes  had  flayed  us  relentlessly, 

Drinking  in,  secretly,  what  without  bribes  was  not  enough,2 

You  may  take  for  that  Muscraighe  and  Cairbre  as  witnesses — 

XXIII 

After  thousands  were  thus  lost,  0  dearly  beloved  friends, 

To  Grod  in  the  heavens  I  cry  aloud  earnestly, 

Never  neglecting  to  give  Him  thanks  every  day 

That  we  have  survived  till  the  time  of  the  present  king. 

XXIV 

Prophets  and  saints  in  great  numbers  have  prophesied 
That  Erin  would  surely  get  help  at  the  promised  time ; 
By  Thy  wonderful  power,  0  Christ,  and  Thy  nurse's  prayer,3 
Everything  they  predicted  shall  certainly  come  to  pass. 


Here  is  a  man  who  hath  come  o'er  the  ocean  safe, 

One  of  the  Talbots,4  intrepid  in  gory  fray, 

With  power  from  the  king,  as  his  plenipotentiary, 

To  bind  and  loose5  everything  whatever  way  pleaseth  him. 

of  it  that  remained,  insufficient  though  it  was,  was  still  further  diminished  by  the 
bribes  that  the  unfortunate  proprietors  had  to  pay  to  buy  off  government  officials 
or  corrupt  informers,  as  happened  in  the  cases  of  Lord  Muskerry  and  Lord 
Carbery. 

3  Thy  Mother's  intercession. 

1  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  arrived  as  Lord  Lieutenant  in  February, 
1686-7. 

5  Cf.  Matt,  xviii.  18  and  John  xx.  23. 
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Gp  rh'pocal  ^up  bé  pi  an  pppé  do  éappangaip 
pdbpais  naorhca  íp  léigió  na  beaca  pin 
b'aóanpaó  cuaió  1  bcuaipceapc  óanba 
cuippeap  50  bílinn  poillpe  ap  lapa  ajainn. 

XXVII 

póippió  éipe  péac  ó  óeacaipbpoib 

map  bo  pin  Guacal  ceaccrhap  ceannapac 

map  bo  pm  Ceallacdn  leanb  bped£  Caipil  Cuipc 

íp  map  bo  pin  bpian  1  n^liaib  Cluan'  caipb  coip. 

xxvi  11 

Laoc  map  pionn  1  bcúip  na  ppappainne 
map  Joll  mac  TTlóipne  1  n^leo  le  calmacc 
nó  map  Opcap  baó  cupaca  1  ^caéaib  cnmc 
Tyrconnell  na  lann  mo  ball  beap^  pa. 

XXIX 

Léi^  pldn  a  cigeapna  an  pian  po  1  n-apmaib 
Saopbpeaéac  gléigeal  éaccac  an  Cappacac 
t)onncaó  an  cúil  acd  búccap  peapóa  ann 
pa  mbpdcaip  Sup  Seagdn  an  ^ea^Ql^ac. 

xxvi,  1,  3  cuaió,  P ;  cuaic,  C.  1.  4  50,  C,  P.  xxvn,  1.  4  Cluancaipb,  P. 
xxviii,  1.  2  buó  calma,  C.  1.  4  beapbca,  C:  beaps  pa,  P.  xxix,  1.  4  1  a 
bnácaip,  C. 


1  Tuaisceart  Banbha,  the  north  of  Ireland,  seems  to  be  here  taken  as  equivalent 
to  Leath  Chuinn  (vide  Part  1,  p.  56,  n. '). 

2  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  121,  n.4,  and  Part  11,  p.  22,  n.1. 

3  Cf.  Part  ii,  p.  92,  n.3. 

*  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  120,  n.1,  and  supra,  p.  87,  n.  «. 

5  Cf.  Parti,  p.  44,  n.4. 

6  Brian  Bóroimhe,  King  of  Ireland,  1003-1014  a.d. 

7  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  where  King  Brian  defeated  the  Danes  on  Good  Friday,. 
23rd  April,  1014. 

8  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  40,  n.2. 

9  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  40,  n.4. 
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XXVI 


On  my  word  this  is  surely  the  spark  of  lire  prophesied 
By  Patrick  the  blessed  saint — read  ye  his  history — 
That  should  burst  out  in  flames  in  the  north  part1  of  Banbha 
And  keep  the  light  burning  for  us  till  the  flood  of  doom. 


XXVII 


Behold,  lie  will  help  to  save  Erin  from  slavery, 

As  the  legitimate  royal  heir  Tuathal2  did, 

As  the  brilliant  young  chieftain  of  Caiseal3  Cuirc,1  Ceallíichán,' 

And  Brian6  at  Cluain  Tairbh7  in  the  east  did  on  battlefield. 


A  hero  like  Fionn8  in  the  front  of  the  battle-fray, 

Like  Goll  mac  Móirne9  in  war  for  his  bravery, 

Or  like  Oscar10  the  chivalrous  soldier  in  mountain-fights, 

Is  the  swordsman  Tyrconnell,11  my  Balldearg12  of  prophecy. 

XXIX 

0  Lord,  keep  this  gallant  band  safe  who  are  under  arms — 

The  brave  renowned  Saorbhreathach,13  chief  of  the  Cárthach  clan, 

Donnchadh-an-chuil,14  with  his  natural  manliness, 

And  the  cousin  of  both  of  them,  Sir  Seaghán,  the  Geraldine.15 

10  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  40,  n.6. 

11  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnell. 

12  According  to  an  old  Irish  prophecy,  then  current,  a  certain  Ball  Dearg  (i.e. 
red-limbed  or  red-spotted  man)  should  free  Ireland  from  the  English  after  defeating 
tbem  near  Limerick.  To  this  prophecy  the  popularity  of  Ball  Dearg  0  Domhnall 
was  due  :  cf.  O'Callaghan,  Macariae  Excidium,  pp.  430,  431,  Dublin,  1850. 

13  Justin  Mac  Carthy,  created  Earl  of  Mountcashel.  He  was  a  younger  son  of 
Donough  MacCarthy  (1594-1665),  Viscount  Muskerry,  created  Earl  of  Clancarty 
1658,  and  Mary  Butler,  a  sister  of  Jaroes,  Duke  of  Oimond.  He  died  of  wounds 
at  Barége,  21st  July,  1694. 

14  Donogh,  third  Earl  of  Clancarty,  son  of  Ceallachán,  second  Earl,  son  of 
Donogh  Mac  Carthy,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

15  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais,  county  Limerick,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
infantry  in  King  James's  army,  and  a  patron  of  David  0  Bruadair,  frequently 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  poems:  cf.  Part  i,  p.  184  ;  Part  II,  Introduction, 
and  pp.  157,  218,  &c. 
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Q  65a  t>o  póppuil  na  banba 
acá  $an  bpéi^  00  ppéariipuil  ceaépaip 
píol  éibip  íp  éipeariióin  acpumnig 
pliocc  íce  a^up  íp  baó  peapaóa. 


XXXI 

Q^up  gac  aon  íp  éipeannac  beapbca 
íp  cá  ^an  ceipc  bon  cpeibiorii  cacoilce 
t>'éip  ^up  pcannpaó  pann  bap  n-aiópeaca 
acá  bia  buióeac  t>on  líon  po  ífiaipearm  t)íob. 


XXXII 

Le  hea^la  bé  bíó  béipceac  capáannac 

íp  5cm  beapmab  t)éinió  péip  na  n-aiéeanca 

peacnaió  póic  íp  móibe  \p  eapcame 

ip  '  God  damn '  50  héa^  00  bap  mbéal  nd  labapaió. 


XXXIII 

Juióió  le  Séamup  péaleann  beannnigce 
rug  poillpe  ap  506  caoib  bon  paip^e 
5U1Ó1Ó  apíp  pliocc  Oíleap  peapóa  aip 
t>o  óéana  t)íon  t>on  cpíc  pi  ip  capmonn. 


XXXIV 

t)'éip  bap  PÍ05  cipc  guióió  $an  íiieapbal 
Tyrconnell  beió  buan  pan  puai^  ap  óanapaib 
an  cé  t>o  £lan  póbla  ó  ceo  pó  pcamalaib 
a  plchnce  1  nbíogpaip  bío^aió  eabpaib. 

xxx,  1.  2  ppéirhpliocc,  C.     1.  4  t>o  pliocc,  P.  xxxi,  1.  2  cacoilic,  P. 

1.  4  po  a  riiaipionn,  C,  P.        xxxn,  1.  1  bióige,  C.   1.  4  t>a  bap,  P  ;  ap  bup, 
C.  xxxiii,  1.  1  péalcaó  b.,  C.  1.  4  t>o  Óeunpap  C ;  capmoinn.  C. 

xxxiv,  1.  4  aip  óiospaip,  C. 
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XXX 

Ye  youths  of  the  pure  tribes  of  Banbha's1  noble  race, 
From  the  blood  of  the  four  kindred  ancestors2  truly  sprung, 
The  children  of  Éibhear,  the  clans  of  brave  Eirearahón, 
The  descendants  of  íoth  and  the  offspring  of  manly  Ir — 

XXXI 

And  everyone  known  as  a  tried  and  proved  Irishman, 
And  who  is  in  faith  without  question  a  Catholic, 
After  your  ancestors'  terror  and  feebleness, 
God  is  well  pleased  with  all  who  survive  of  them. 

XXXII 

Live  in  the  fear  of  God,  loving  and  charitable, 
And  do  not  neglect  to  obey  the  commandments  now  ; 
Indulge  not  in  cursing  or  swearing  or  drunkenness, 
And  never  till  death  let  '  God  damn  '3  escape  your  lips. 

XXXIII 

Pray  for  King  James,  the  bright  shining  star  of  bliss, 
Who  hath  shed  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  a  brilliant  light, 
Pray  also  that  God  may  vouchsafe  him  a  son  and  heir,4 
Who  shall  be  for  our  country  a  shelter  and  sanctuary. 


After  your  rightful  king  pray  undistractedly 

That  Tyrconnell  may  live  to  defeat  the  barbarians  ; 

It  is  he  hath  cleared  Erin  from  sorrowful  mists  and  clouds. 

Drink  ye  his  health  all  around  then  with  fervent  zeal. 


1  Ireland. 

2  Eibhear,  Eireanihón,  and  Ir,    sons    of   Milidh   mac   Bile    mhic   Breoghain, 
and  loth  mac  Breoghain.     To  these  four  all  Irish  clans  traced  their  descent. 

3  This  curse  was  then  so  common  amongst  the  soldiers  of  England  that  it 
passed  into  French  as  a  common  soubriquet  for  them,   '  les  goddams.' 

4  King  James's  son  and  heir,  Charles  Ignatius  James,   was  born  10th  June, 
1688  :  cf.  infra,  Poem  xv. 
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XXXV 

Ólaió  pldince  mnd  nac  ceacapóa 
Cdicpíona  íp  bap  linn  ní  peacaó  pin 
bdpp  na  poióne  íp  beirhin  ^upab  aicipi 
cap  ^ac  banpíojain  oo  óeallpuijeaó  easlaip. 

xxxvi 
Ólaió  pldince  líldipe  an  liiallapoipc 
6  TÍlóbéna  cpaob  bon  ailni  glain 
piup  an  pápa  an  cpdibceac  abnpac 
banpíogain  biaóa  ciallrhap  capcannac. 

XXXVII 

Sldmce  an  pdpa  a  jrfiát)  nd  peacnaió 
beic  t>d  hól  gan  póic  50  meapapóa 
íp  ^ibé  Whig  ap  bié  00  cappa  pib 
Kick  nó  óó  íona  cóin  50  mbpamapan. 

XXXVIII 

t)éinió  pmnce  ip  bíó  50  meannmac 
íp  cemce  cndih  ó  ppdit»  50  palla  ajaib 
ní  ndp  píleaó  cpío  ^ac  ppappa  lib 
pmnce  an  cloiónh  íp  pinnce  an  ^aDapai^. 

XXXIX 

Q  gallbuióean  leap  meabpuigeaó  dp  ^cpocaó  ^an  cóip 
íp  rug  clann  íílíleaó  pannbpí£eac  gan  cocpom  5011  pcóp 
do  peaiiipuijeaó  le  ceann  bíó  1  bplocap  le  póic 
bpampaióe  05  TVIac  Qiiilaoib  1  ^Copcaig  pan  pópc. 

xxxv,  1.  1  11  a  mntí,  C  ;  ntí  omitted,  P  ;  rhná,  P.  1.  3  p.  bío6 
Supab,  C.  1.  4  Go  omitted,  C,  P;  ÓeallpuigeaÓ,  C;  Óeallpai^  írj,  P. 
xxxvii,  1.  2  a  beic,  C.     1.  3  5ibbé,  C;  pib,  C.  xxxviii,  1.  1  bi6i5,  C. 

1.  2  50  baile,  C.     1.  3  íp  nió,  C  ;  íp  omitted,  P  ;  cpé,  C  ;  cpíb,  P ;  asuib,  C. 
xxxix,  1  2  5cm  pcóp,  P ;  aip  peoió,  C. 

1  Queen  Catherine  (1638-1705),  daughter  of  John  the  Fortunate,  Duke  of 
Braganza,  afterwards  King  John  IV  of  Portugal.  As  consort  of  King  Charles  II 
of  England,  whom  she  married  21st  May,  1662,  she  had  numerous  opportunities  of 
perfecting  herself  in  the  practice  of  the  virtue  of  patience. 

2  Queen  Mary  Beatrice  Eleanor  d'Este  (1658-1718),  daughter  of  Alphonso 
.d'Este,  Duke  of  Modena.     She  married  James,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  King 
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Drink — and  to  do  so  is  no  sin  it  seems  to  me — 
The  health  of  Queen  Catherine,1  a  lady  not  unrefined, 
The  acme  of  patience  hath  truly  been  reached  by  her 
Above  every  queen  that  hath  ever  illumed  a  Church. 

xxxvi 
Drink  ye  the  health  of  Mary,  the  languid-eyed, 
The  beautiful  branch  of  the  pure  palm  of  Modena,1 
A  cousin  of  the  Pope  is  the  almsgiving  pious  queen, 
Religious  and  charitable,  prudent  and  sensible. 

XXXVII 

The  health  of  the  Pope,3  my  dear  friends,  do  not  omit, 
But  drink  it  with  temperance,  free  from  all  drunkenness. 
And  if  you  should  happen  to  meet  a  Whig  anywhere, 
Give  him  one  or  two  kicks  that  will  make  him  reverberate. 

XXXVIII 

Strike  up  the  dance  then,  be  jovial  and  jubilant, 

And  pile  up  your  bonfires  to  fill  up  from  street  to  wall ; 

Start  at  each  city  gate,  what  we  ne'er  hoped  to  see, 

The  dance  of  the  sword  and  the  dance  of  the  withe4  again. 

XXXIX 

Ye  gang  of  Galls  whose  minds  were  full  of  wicked  schemes  to  have  us 

hanged ; 
Ye  who  robbed  the  clans  of  Milidh  of  their  power,  rights  and  wealth ; 
Who  grew  fat  in  self-indulgence  from  excess  of  food  and  drink ; 
Mac  Amhlaoibh  in  the  Fort  of  Cork  will  kick  you  till  he  makes  you 

roar. 

James  II,  30th  September,  1673.  The  epithet  mallpopc  is  very  appropriate. 
Agnes  Strickland,  for  instance,  in  her  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  says: 
"  The  pencil  of  Lely  has  rendered  everyone  familiar  with  the  languishing  dark 
eyes,  classic  features,  and  graceful  form  of  the  Italian  consort  of  James  II."  The 
Meath  poet,  Seán  0  Xeachtain,  wrote  an  elegy  on  her,  printed  in  Hardiman's  Irish 
Minstrelsy,  vol.  ii,  p.  16. 

3  The  then  Pope  was  Innocent  XI,  1676-1689. 

4  There  were  dances  known  as  the  sword-dance  and  the  withe-dance,  but  the 
words  here  contain  an  allusion  to  the  wielding  of  swords  and  the  hanging  of 
traitors. 
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xv.— uiTn  ún  eolais  cm  sceoiL  se 

17°  June,  1688 

[Mss.:  Maynooth,  Murphy  x,  p.  345  (m).  R.I.A.,  23C10,  p.  162  (C)  ; 
23G2Ó,  p.  337  (G) ;   24  M  4  (M). 

Titles: — DáibiÓ  ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  ap  an  ngaipbeacup  bo  bi  ap  peab 
'eipeann  an  peaccmaó  (an  aonriiaó,  C,  m)  lá  béas  bo  June,  lap  mbpeic 
an  ppionnpa  615  t>á  ngaipmceap  an  Ppecenbep  bo  pugaó  an  beacrhab 
lá  bon  ítiíopa  céabna  borhnac  pa  cpionnóibe  1  bo  hionnapbab  a  (ag,  m, 
G)  Saspana  an  beacrhaó  lá  bo  Xbep  pan  mbliabam  céabna  1688  (m,  C, 
G,  M),  i.e.  "  David  0  Bruadair  cecinit  on  the  rejoicings  that  were  throughout 
Ireland  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  after  the  hirth  of  the  young  prince,  who  is  called 
the  Pretender,  who  was  born  on  the  10th  day  of  the  same  month,  Trinity  Sunday, 

I 
Uim  up  eolaip  an  pceoil  pe  £15  1  bcip 
1  bponn  póbla  le  peolaó  an  ppiopaib  naoirii 
bo  ItJié  glóipe  na  póipne  íp  pmne  cpto 
mo  I1U5  leopan  map  lílóip  pan  ^cipcm  bic." 

11 
Ip  t)ú  bompa  t)á  mbpón  1  n-ioppab  caoi 
05  pcpbbab  eolcuipe  a  n-6pb  pa  n-uppan  n^poibe 
ip  púnc  póppa  bá*  \)6  ^an  cup  1  puim 
a  5Ctím  cóba  náp  óbaip  cuiple  ap  jcititi. 

in 
lp  lomba  óplac  bom  cópaib  buib  ip  pinn 
b'ionnpa  óiplig  na  n-ó^  pa  1  n-inip  Cuinn 
an  pún  cói^le  ip  cap  leop  a  lupaib  b'pige 
^an  piu  óipce  bá  lóic  pm  uile  linn. 

IV 

Tílúcna  óipne  nac  mó  buic  buille  cpamn 

piu  bpeoibce  me  l  nbeoib  mo  puipc  bo  pnige 

cúip  cpócaip  ní  bóic  im  goipe  1  ^cli 

an  ppionnpa  65  pa  mun  bcó^a  an  cubaipc  biom.6 


0  .i.  sáipe  pionnuala  pa  cipcm  (G). 

b  asup  níop  CÓ5  ace  a  hápbu^ab  opm  Oo  pinn  (G). 

1,  1.  1  mi  íuip,  G  ;  im  up,  C,  M,  m  ;  00  615,  C,  m.  11,  1.  1  biu,  C,  G, 

M ;  bu,  m.     1.  2  a  nbópb,  m.        in,  1.  2  b'ionnpa,  C,  G,  m  ;  b'ionnpaio,  Iff. 
1.  3  bpi,  C,  m  ;  b'pig,  M  ;  bpim,  G.     1.  4  pin,  G  ;  pinn,  m.  iv,  1.  2  pmo, 

C,  G,  m.     1.  3bóic,  Mss.     1.  4,  bócaip,  G. 
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XV.— AT  THE  GRAXD  NEWS 

17th  June,  1688 

and  was  banished  from  England  on  the  10th  day  of  December  in  the  same  year, 
1688." 

An  account  of  the  rejoicings  in  the  City  of  Limerick  on  this  occasion  is  quoted 
by  Maurice  Lenihan  from  the  White  Mss.  "  On  [the]  10th  of  June  of  the  same 
year  [1688]  Charles  Ignatius  James,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  born  ;  his  godfathers 
were  the  Pope's  Nuncio  and  the  Queen's  brother;  the  godmothers  were  the  Queen 
Dowager  of  King  Charles  II  and  the  Duchess  of  Pembroke.  He  was  the  first 
Prince  in  England  who  had  been  baptized  by  a  priest  for  two  hundred  years. 
Upon  this  account  Robert  Hannan,  Mayor  of  Limerick,  made  great  rejoicings,  and 
let  three  hogsheads  of  wine  run  among  the  populace"  (Lenihan:  Limerick,  Its 
History  and  Antiquities,  Dublin,  1866,  p.  211).  In  the  midst  of  all  these  rejoicings, 
however,  David's  spirit  was  sad. 

Metre:   Ctrhpán  — 

(u)    t3     6    u    u    6    u    i    u    f.] 

I 
At  the  grand  news  of  what  is  now  coming  to  pass 
In  Fódla's  land,  steered  by  the  Spirit  Divine, 
To  quicken  the  fame  of  her  most  renowned  clans 
Let  my  voice  like  Mór's"  in  the  kitchen  join  theirs. 

ii 
I  should  wail  them  in  raiment  of  grief  when  I  see 
The  distress  of  their  orders,  their  noble  chiefs'  woe, 
The  forte  of  whose  greatness  is  not  to  esteem 
A  code-theme  the  pulse  of  my  brain  never  tried. 

in 
Many  an  inch  I  have  scribbled  with  ink  and  with  pen 
On  the  slaughter  of  youths  in  the  island  of  Conn, 
Weaving  comrade  affection  beyond  their  deserts, 
Without  even  the  price  of  a  ewe  for  it  all. 

IV 

There  is  gloom  on  me  darker  thau  foliage  of  trees, 

I  am  sick  of  them  after  the  tears  I  have  shed, 

Xo  reason  for  joy  in  my  bosom  seems  nigh, 

If  this  young  prince  remove  not  my  troubles  from  me.* 

"The  laughing  of  Fionnuala  in  the  kitchen. 
b  And  he  did  not  remove  them,  but  rather  increased  them  on  me. 
PART  III  I 
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xvi._iia  OROiisa  sin  O'iompuiS  cúl 

24°  Decern':  ris.  16SS 

[Ms.  :  Brit.  Mu?.,  Eg.  154,  f.  63a  (E),  vide  O'Grady's  Catalogue,  p.  583. 

Title:  Ddibi   ua   bpuaoaip    ccc.      584°  X  I,    íap    n-iompugaó 

ppeap  Sapcan  vjile  50  pocpuaiUice  a  n-agaiú  a  pt  bligcio  péin  le 
ppionnpa  na  ppleimionnac  (E),  i.e.  "  David  Ó  Bruadair  cecinit  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1688,  when  all  the  English  had  revolted  most  basely  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Flemings  [viz.,  William  of  Orange]  against  their  lawful  king."  The  event  here 
commemorated  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  comment. 

Mr.  Standish  H.  O'Grady   1.  e.)  says  this  is  the  first  stanza  of  a  longer  poem, 

1 
11a  opon^a  pin  o'lompuig  cúl  pe  cpeapaib  cópa 
íp  b'imip  a  bppionnpa  ap  cúncup  aipnióeopaió 
buó  íonann  oap  liom  a  5cuppa  1  peapbglópcaib 
íp  cumapc  na  ocpúp  uim  tú\\  na  baibiolome. 
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XVI.— THE  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  TURNED  THEIR  BACKS 

26th  December,  1688. 

but  does  not  tell  us  where  that  longer  poem  is  to  be  found.  I  have  not  found  a 
second  copy.  Eg.  154  was  transcribed  by  Edward  O'Reilly,  the  lexicographer.  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  Ms.  as  that  numbered  109  in  the  Catalogue  Raisonnée  of 
O'Reilly's  Mss.  (R.I. A.,  23  H  1,  p.  178),  which  contained  these  four  lines  only. 
That  Ms.  109  is  there  stated  to  have  been  the  first  Ms.  O'Reilly  wrote. 
Metre:   Grhpán — 


The  people  who  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  zones  of  equity 
And  have  played  their  prince1  away  to  get  an  armed  adventurer2 
Shall  with  all  their  angry  mouthings  have  the  same  career,  methinks, 
As  the  rabble  medley  had  around  the  tower  of  Babylon.3 

1  James  II.  2  William  Prince  of  Orange.  3  The  Tower  of  Babel. 


I  2 
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xyil— i  N-dic  an  íiiasaió  si 

26°  Feb.,  1688  9 


[Ms. :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  x,  p.  350  ;  xn,  p.  281  (m).  R.I. A.,  23  G  23  (G)  ; 
23  G  24  (G  24) ;  24  M  4,  p.  127  (M)  ;  Stowe,  A  iv  2,  p.  156  (S).  British  Museum, 
Eg.  154,  f.  85  (E).     Private.  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P). 

Title:  OdibiÓ  ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  íap  ccósbáil  a  n-eac  pa  n-apm  6 
gallaib  26°  Febr.,  1688  (all  Mas.),  i.e.  David  Ó  Bruadair  cecinit  after  their 
horses  and  their  arms  had  been  taken  away  from  the  Galls  [i.e.  the  foreign  or 
Protestant  settlers  in  Ireland]  on  the  26th  of  February,  1688  [0.  S.  =  1689,  N.  S.] 

Deny  and  Enniskillen  revolted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Dec,  1688.  Tlc 
Lord  Deputy,  Tyrconnell,  seeing  that  the  Protestants  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
were  preparing  to  follow  the  example  of  those  cities,  determined  to  be  ready 
for  all  emergencies.  On  the  16th  of  January  he  sent  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Sir 
Stephen  Bice  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  King  James  II  at  St.  Germain,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  he  commandeered  the  horses  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland  for  the  use 
of  the  royal  army.  This  incident,  which  is  commemorated  by  David  0  Bruadair 
in  this  poem,  has  been  also  described  by  the  contemporary  author  of  "  A  Light  to 
the  Blind  "  (vide  J.  T.  Gilbert :  Jacobite  Narrative  of  the  War  in  Ireland,  1688- 
1691,  p.  44).  "A  little  time  after  that  the  Lord  Mountjoy  and  Sir  Stephen  Bice 
were  gone,  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  observing  a  want  of  good  horses  for  the  king's 


I 
1  n-dic  an  Tiia^aiópi  i  n-aicpeabaib  gall  do  bá 
an  cpdc  Do  Theapaoap  cean^ailce  ceann  típ  pedic 
a  cáipDe  ip  alcui^ce  i  jclapaib  dp  gceall  50  bpdc 
pdp  a  n-acuippe  umi  acappac  anncpmndm. 

11 
Qn  cdin  le  heacpa  gaipb  do  geall  á\\  n-dp 
ip  o'pá;5  dp  rnapcpaio  cana  50  cannDa  cldc 
ip  pedppDe  n^acpum^  ap  rhapcain  1  n-annpiocc  ppdp 
map  cdiD  a  ^capaill  05  peapaib  an  ampappdm. 


1,  1.  1  páic  an  rh.,  G;  cpáic  an  rh.,  al.     1.  3  ip  abbap   alcui^ce,   G. 
1.  4  fay,  m  ;  am  acappac,  m  ;  mi  acappac,  S,  11, 1.  2  tana,  P  ;  cana, 

G,  »,  m. 
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XVII.— INSTEAD  OF  THE  MOCKING 

26th  February,  1688/9 

service  in  the  new-raised  army,  and  thinking  it  not  safe  to  leave  such  horses  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants,  generally  inclined  to  assist  the  revolution  of  England,  he  sent 
orders  privately  from  Dublin  to  most  counties  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  justices  of 
peace  and  principal  officers  of  the  army  should  on  the  same  day  go  to  the  houses  of 
prime  Protestants,  and  search  in  their  stables  and  fields  for  horses  fit  to  serve  in  the 
cavalry  and  in  the  dragoons,  that  the  king  may  be  better  able  to  rescue  his  crown 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rebels.  According  to  this  command  the  business  was 
effected  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  February,  1688,  old  style.  "What  horses  so  taken 
were  afterwards  judged  upon  information  not  serviceable,  <and>  the  viceroy  by 
proclamation  commanded  they  should  be  restored  to  the  owners  of  them." 
David  0  Bruadair  disapproved  the  restoring  of  the  horses,  as  will  be  seen  from 
rann  v  and  also  from  the  next  poem  :  Óp  anpaó  a  mbliaóna  (infra,  p.  120). 
Metre:   (1)  Rr.  i-vm,  Grhpcm — 

(2)  E.  ix,  (Imparl— 

I 

Instead  of  the  mocking  that  hitherto    reigned  in  the  homes  of  the 

Galls, 
AVhat  time  they  believed  they  had  gotten  the  head  of  our  State  bound 

in  chains, 
My  friends,  we  should  never  forget  to  thank  God  in  the  choirs  of  our 

Church 
That  we  now  see  their   sadness  increase  since  their  turn  to  suffer 

arrived. 

ii 
That  horde  had  wagered  to  kill  us  with  cavalry  cruel  and  rough 
Aod  had  left  all  our  gentle  and  graceful  squadrons  exhausted  and 

weak, 
But  my  spirits  are  higher  for  having  lived  in  distress  for  a  while, 
>'ow  that  their  horses  are  seized  by  the  commissariat  men, 


118  í  n-úic  cm  íhasaio  >th 

hi 

On  Id  do  baineaó  le  piacapeaé  panne  Do  "Rdip 
oob  áóbal  macenam  50c  mean^aipe  1  oceannea  acá 
árii  ni  pacaoap  aceoiir  baó  oaiiina  cdip 
50  Id  na  ^capall  do  capcaó  le  hGnnpacdn. 

IV 

Ó  pdinis  pealb  a  n-apm  5cm  arhpap  odib 
ón  I  cam  do  ba5aip  a  mapbaó  a  ^clann  ya  mnd 
P5Ui«  ápouig  peapgain  eeals  íp  cannclaiii  cdic 
ni  pdbap  cneapca  beic  pleamain  pe  peannlomdn. 

v 
Tlíop  cdppcuig  beaca  Don  aicme  pi  ace  neanncandn 
Idn  do  lapaip  cum  capcapea  dp  gceannpacdn 
md  cdio  a  oepealma  5aipce  Don  bann  ya  1  Idirii 
ni  cdip  an  caca  ya  a  n-aipi05  Dap  leampa  ap  dip. 

VI 

"Re  cdil  mo  eapao  nac  oeacaip  50  meallpaió  cldp 
od  noedpnaió  Sacpanaig  pleaccaipeaec  bannDa  bide6, 
nt  cpdc  luce  pala  do  cpealariiaó  am  an  dig 
pa  Idn  1  n-eapbaió  nac  ea^al  a  bpeall  50  bpde. 

VII 

1  nodil  an  caca  ya  caip^io  clann  guipc  pdil 
1  5cdp  a  n-eagailpi  a  bpeapann  ya  bpannlapdn 
50  n-dobacc  aoamaip  o'peabup  a  lann  ya  lárii 
an  bdipe  leanpaio  le  cap^aó  cpann  íp  cndrii. 


3  .i.  ni  ap  bic  (S.  m  . 

1  niap  if  eol  Dóib  (P). 

in.  1.  1  TCcip.  P  :  "Raif,  G  :  T^alph.  m.  v.  1.  3  ay  láilh,  al.  1.  4  ni  cdpr 
ni.  vi,  1.  1  meallpaó,  G.  m,  S.  1.  2  nDeapnaiD,  G,  m  ;  nbeapnaió,  P,  S. 
1.  3  palla.   G.  m,   S.     1.   4   50  báp.   G,  m.   S.  vn,  1.  3  aOamaip,  m; 

atjamaip.  P.  S.  G. 

1  Fliithartach  represents  the  Irish  soldier,  Ealph,  the  Puritan. 
:  Ar.  Irish  soldier. 
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in 
When   Flathartach  entered    upon    the    rank    of    which    Ralph    was 

deprived,1 
Dire  were  the  thoughts  of  each  traitor  at  finding  himself  in  a  fix  ; 
Yet  they  had  not  seen  even  an  atom  to  really  cause  them  distress, 
Till  the  day  when  their  horses  were  all  by  Annrachán2  driven  away. 


Since  our  men  have  taken  possession,  without  any  doubt,  of  the  arms 
Of  that  horde  who  often  had  threatened  to  kill  us,  our  children,  and 

wives, 
Now  that  vexation  hath  caused  their  deceit  and  distress  to  increase, 
It  is  no  honest  kindness  for  us  to  be  soft  with  old  fleecers  like  them. 

v 
To  have   suffered  such  people  to  live  hath  brought  nought  but  a 

nettle-crop  forth, 
Full  of  venomous  stings  to  murder  our  leaders  and  chiefs ; 
Hence,   since  their  weapons  of  war  have  been  captured  and  seized 

by  this  band, 
Methinks,  this  is  not  the  right  time  to  willingly  give  them  them  back. 

VI 

If  to  flatter  the  fame    of   my   friends    who    are   easily  by   softness 

beguiled, 
The  Saxons  should  curtsey  like  women,  making  an  elegant  bow," 
War  time  is  not  the  right  time  for  the  arming  of  men  full  of  spite, 
When  many  are  now  without  arms,  from  whom  treason  need  never  be 

feared. 

VII 

With  respect  to  the  war  now  impending,  the  clans  of  the  country  of  Fál, 
In  view  of  the  plight  of  their  Church,  their  possessions,  and  destitute 

folk, 
Offer  with  wonderful  spirit,  by  dint  of  their  blades  and  their  hands, 
To  follow  the  game  that  hath  started  to  the  smashing  of  lances  and 

bones. 

°  As  they  well  knovr  how  (P). 
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VIII 

1  nbdpacc  beabca  bd  nbeacaió  cap  ceann  an  cdip 
an  bdirn  le  ^allaib  bo  cpaipileaó  cpeall  1  bcdirii 
a  gpdpaig  neapcuig  a  n-acpuinn  ya  n-annpa  ^ndc 
50  bpdgaib  ceannap  a  bcailiih  pa  beeampall  plan." 

IX 

Qn  bail  pi  a  be  le  céilib  cpíce  Cuinn 

pgac  bdil  t)d  héip  50  n-éipge  a  pi  na  piog 

a  n-dipeaiii  éacc  nd  léigpi  1  n-íple  bpí§ 

na  n-dicib  péin  pd  pcéirh  a^j"  50  puibib.6     Amen. 

xviii.— ós  aiNipao  a  mbliaONa 

1°  Martii,  1688/9 

[Mss.:  Maynooth,  Murphy,  x,  p.  33S ;  xn,  p.  19  (m).  R.I. A.,  23C10, 
p.  157  (C):  23G23(G);  23G24,  p.  164  (G  24)  ;  Stowe,  A  iv,  2,  p.  151  (S). 
British  Museum,  Eg.  154,  f.  72  (E).     Private,  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P). 

Titles:  The  best  Mss.  have  Dáibib  Ó  bpuabaip  ccc.  lap  n-aipi05  na 
ccpealarh  ccéat>na  (G,  G  24,  P)  lap  ccpeibearh  nearhcpeibTTieac  (P) 
lm0  Martii,  1688  (G,  G24,  P),  i.e.  David  0  Bruadair  cecinit  after  the  above- 
mentioned  arms  and  equipments  were  with  incredible  credulity  restored  [to  the 
Protestants]  on  the  fifth  of  March,  1688  (O.S.  =  1689  N.S.).  Other  Mss.  have 
OáibiÓ  6  bpuao-aip  ccc.  05  éagcaomeaó  anbpamne  'eipeann  pá 
ééapguaip  gall  pan  mbliac-ain  1688  (m,  A,  C),  i.e.  David  Ó  Bruadair  cecinit 
bewailing  the  weakness  of  Ireland  in  face  of  the  serious  dangers  that  threatened 
her  from  the  Protestants  (or  English)  in  the  year  1688  (=  1689  N.  S.). 

The  Irish  Government  had  commandeered  the  arms  and  horses  belonging  to 
Protestants  on  the  24th  of  February,  1689,  and  a  few  days  after  it  ordered  them  to 
be  given  back  to  their  owners.  Such  a  sudden  change  demands  explanation.  The 
reason  given  by  the  author  of  "A  Light  to  the  Blind"  is  not  convincing,  lie 
says,  "  What  horses  so  taken  were  afterwards  judged,  upon  information,  not 
serviceable,  <  and  >  the  viceroy  by  proclamation  commanded  they  should  be 
restored  to  the  owners  of  them"  (vide  supra,  p.  117).  To  David  Ó  Bruadair  the 
restoration  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  incredible  credulity;  and  in  the  light  of  after 

I 
Óp  anpaó  a  mbliaóna  b'piannaib  einge  péiólim 
íp  bagap  na  pcian  50c  bia  ap  a  muinéalaib 
íp  niaips  nac  piabaib  cpiaice  clomne  éibip 
airpip  ap  pia^ail  ópiain  rhic  Cinnéibe. 

■  ec  ni  bpuapat>ap  pápíop  (Pj.  'ecóuóécd  cpác  (P). 

viii,  1.  1  nbeacaib.  m,  S.  1.  4  ccailirii,  G,  m,  P,  S.  ix,  1.  3  a  mbpift, 
G,  m,  S  ;  fple  bpi$,  P. 
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VIII 

If  now  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  there  have  marched  to  the  fury 

of  war 
Bands  who  were  formerly  crippled  in  numbness  of  death  by  the  Galls, 
0  God  of  grace,  strengthen  their  vigour  and  usual  mutual  love, 
That  they  may  obtain  once  more  their  lordship  of  churches  and  lands." 

IX 

May  this  venture  of  the  chieftains  of  the  land  of  Conn,1  0  God, 
And  every  venture  that  shall  follow,  be  successful,  King  of  Kings, 
Never  let  the  number  of  their  exploits  fail  through  want  of  force, 
Till  they  be  again  in  glory  settled  on  their  old  estates.6     Amen. 

XYIIL— IN  THIS  YEAR  OF  STORM 

1°  March,  1688/9 

events  he  was  not  far  wrong.  The  policy  of  the  royal  government  in  dealing  with 
the  revolt  was  marked  by  continual  hesitation.  Threats  alternated  with  induce- 
ments. At  the  beginning  of  March,  1689,  Tyrconnell  had  to  hurry  troops  down 
to  Ulster  to  check  the  rebellion  which  was  spreading  rapidly  there.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  published  a  proclamation,  offering  "  pardon  to  such  as 
should  submit  within  a  fixed  term  to  his  Majesty's  Government,  only  ten  principal 
persons  being  excepted.  .  .  .  Several  Protestants  in  that  province  came  in  and  took 
protections,  yet  in  a  few  weeks  after,  some  of  them  were  found  killed  in  the  service 
of  the  rebels,  and  their  protections  in  their  pockets.  .  .  .  And  now  the  unlucky 
war  begins,  unlucky  because  ill-managed"  ("  A  Light  to  the  Blind,*'  p.  44). 

Stanzas  iv  to  vin  of  this  poem  are  wrongly,  though  with  hesitation,  ascribed  to 
Pierce  Ferriter  by  Rev.  P.  Dinneen  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of  that  poet 
(Gaelic  League,  Dublin,  1903,  pp.  xxiv  and  26). 

Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i-vn,  arhpdn — 

(\j)     a    u    \j    ici    v    la    u    í     é    u. 
(2)  R.  vin,  arhpán— 

ui^oóuóuút     ia.] 

i 
In  this  year  of  storm  for  the  Fenians  of  Féidhlim's  land,2 
When  the  menace  of  daggers  is  at  their  throats  every  day, 
Would  that  the  lords  of  Clann  Eibhir3  could  bring  themselves 
To  imitate  Brian  Mac  Cinnéide's4  government — 

"  And  they  did  not  succeed,  alas  !  (P). 

6  And,  0,  when  shall  that  time  be,  0  God  (P). 


1  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  41,  n.7.         2  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  69,  n.7.         3  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  51,  n. 
4  Cf.  Part  i,  p.  199,  n.12,  and  p.  205,  n.3. 
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ii 


peap  pa^aipne  ip  piain  nac  íappab  mméanlaic 
pnac  peacnab  cpiall  1  pliab  pi  nbpoibéalaib 
luce  pala  na  bcpiap  ní  biaó  na  mainéapaib 
pní  ainiceaó  cia  pa  mian  50  huilc  b'  éipmn. 


in 


G5  caipciol  na  bcpian  1  nbiaib  a  cipcéiluii 
peap  cabapca  Cliac  bo  biaéaó  bpaincpéaba 
ní  5-abaó  bá  piap  map  giallaib  bumpéibcig 
acc  peappana  cpiaé  íp  íab  1  n^uipcgéibiTiTi. 


IV 


TTIdó  anbpann  liac  ^an  piaccain  coipcéime 
tió  amal  gan  ciall  pa  ciac  báp  gcinéalaib 
bo  cneabpab  í  ^cian  pd  bianaib  boirhéme 
bab  óealg  na  cliab  ^ac  liac  bá  n-uiccgéiTnni^, 


"Níop  riieapa  leip  piabpap  biacpac  buibpéióe 
ína  aice  bo  ciacc  náib  liaca  a  leicéibe 
bo  lea^aó  a  lia  pa  1105  uim  coiléapaib 
na  ngapb  bo  pianaó  íab  pe  poipéi^ean. 


peap  paipe  na  ^cliap  íp  cliac  a  ^coiniéabca 
ip  peap  pcapéa  a  pciaé  pe  niaóaib  Noipbéi^e 
unn  epealaihaib  ^liaió  pan  piac  05  puilgpéacaig 
a  riieallaó  níop  piabaó  piarh  le  billéabaib. 

11,  1.  1  piam,  G;  picm,  m,  P,  S.     1.  3  50  ccpiap,  G,  m,  S  :  na  ccpiap,  P, 
1.  4  ciap,  G,  m  ;  huilc,  P  ;  hole,  m,  G,  S.  111,  1.  2  peap,  P ;  b'peap,  G, 

S.     1.   3  50.006,  G,   m.  v,  1.   3  urn,   G,   m,  S;    uim,   al. ;    am,  P- 


m 
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A  rollicking  ranger,  who  hunted  no  little  birds, 

Who  shrank  not  from  marching  o'er  bad  roads  and  mountain  moors, 

There  dwelt  in  his  manors  no  spiteful  conspirators, 

And  he  harboured  no  man  who  to  Erin  was  ill-disposed. 


in 

When  traversing  districts,  enforcing  his  rightful  claims, 
The  helper  of  Cliu,1  who  was  wont  to  feed  ravenflocks, 
Would  never  accept  as  a  hostage  of  settled  peace 
Eut  chieftains  in  person,  and  them  bound  in  bitter  gyves. 


IV 

For  a  helpless  old  greybeard  unable  to  walk  a  step, 

Or  a  weak-minded  fool,  Avhose  sorrows  distress  our  tribes, 

He  would  grieve  for  a  long  time  in  fits  of  despondency, 

Like  a  thorn  in  his  heart  was  each  sigh  of  their  sobbing  breasts. 


He  thought  that  the  woes  of  such  people  were  just  as  bad 
As  a  torturing  black-sinewed  fever  attacking  him  ; 
He  laid  out  in  quarries  the  tombstones  and  monuments 
Of  the  roughs  who  maltreated  such  people  with  violence. 


VI 

Watchman  of  clerks  and  palisade  guarding  them, 
Knocker  of  shields  out  of  hands  of  Norwegian2  knights, 
When  the  raven  screeched  loudly  for  blood  around  battle-arms, 
He  could  not  be  tricked  by  their  billets  at  any  time. 

vi,   1.  2  Nopbéiri,   P;    noipbpéise,  G,  m ;  nopuéise,  S;    nóipbéise,  al, 
1.  3  írn,  Mss.  ;  sliao,  G,  m ;  gliaio,  P,  S  ;  piaoac,  P ;  piac,  G,  m,  S. 

1  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  189,  n.3.  2  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  108,  n.s. 
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vn 

Re  racpan  ap  íaóaó  pan  íaic  pi  i  ^cpoibéalaib 
íp  pe  ceapcaó  ap  cpiall  a  hiacaib  ímcéine 
uim  óanba  a  mbliaóna  óp  bliaóain  bpmcéiplig 
ip  niaip^  ^an  cliaic  map  Ópian  mac  CinnéiDe. 

TIII 

Ó  o'imcig  an  bóipmeac  móp  oo  cumouigeaó  cliap 
pao  bpipeaó  zap  bócna  an  bpób  le  mbpíhócí  íao 
pe  pulan5  an  gleo  pa  1  noócum  cúi^íóe  an  cia 
ceannuppaio  dp  plóg  pan  ^cóip  50  pciupmge  oia.a 


xix.— 50  tuanrmeac  aj  rcuaccm 

Circa  June,  16S9 

[Mss. :  R.I.A.,  23  E  14,  p.  183  (E).     Private,  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P). 

There  is  no  title  or  date  to  these  verses  in  E  or  P,  both  of  which  copied  them 
from  a  Ms.  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh.  They  seem  to  have  been  composed  either  by 
David  Ó  Bruadair  or  Eoghan  0  Caoimh,  and  describe  the  march  of  the  Irish  troops 
to  Ulster,  and  refer  to  the  exploits  of  the  Irish  cavalry,  under  Sarsfield,  in 
Connaught.  On  the  first  of  June,  1689,  "there  marched  from  Dublin  Sir 
Michael  Creagh,  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  -with  his  regiment,  Sir  John  Fitzgerald 
from  Eathcoole,  and  Lucan,  with  his  regiment,  and  several  others  towards  Trim, 

I 
50  luaimneac  05  puaóap  ón  Tlldig  50  bóinn 
pas  puanpcap  pa  cuan  clomne  TTIdgac  moip 
baó  uarhan  a]^  puaia  oipeap  pápcalóm 
nac  puanaio  1  bCuaómumam  6  bUdil  pa  ploig. 

■  Odibi  ua  bpuatxnp  trea^  1  mi  January,  Anno  Domini  1697,  ec  at>ubaipc 
eo^an:  ay  cpuas  learn  a  éa$  qQt\  arhpap; — íap  n-a  pgpíobaó  le  piapap 
mómpéal  a  nOúii  an  aill  a  miopa  peb.  1814  a  peanleabap  t)0  pspiob 
Cogan  ua  Caoirh  a  cCacaip  bd  Óarh,  primo  Aprilis,  1693  (P). ' 


vn,  1.  1  íaib,  P,  S;  lagaó,  G,  m.  1.  2  ip  peap,  G;  áp  ccpiall,  P:  ap 
cpiall,  G,  m,  S;  ap  cpiall,  al.  1.  3  a  mbanba,  G,  m,  S  :  im  banba,  P. 
1.  4  cliac,  G,  m  :  cliaic,  P  :  cliac,  S.  via,  1.  2  bópt>.  S  ;  pe,  G,  m,  S  : 

le.  P. 


1  i.e.  fortresses.    The  rebels  had  at  this  time  withdrawn  into  the  walled  towns. 

2  King  Brian  the  Great,  surnamed  Bóroimhe  :  cf.  Part  1,  p.  199,  n.1-. 

3  River  Maigue,  Co.  Limerick. 

4  Paver  Boyne,  Co.  Meath. 
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VII 

To  attack  those  cooped  up  in  enclosures1  throughout  the  land, 
And  cut  of!  all  those  who  have  travelled  from  distant  lands, 
Since  this  year  is  in  Banbha  a  year  of  destructive  wrath, 
Would  that  we  had  defenders  like  Brian  mac  Cinnéide. 

VIII 

Since  the  Bóirmheach  Mór2  is  dead  who  was  wont  to  shelter  clerks, 
And  curb  the  foreign  pride  by  which  they  were  being  crushed  to  earth,. 
To  sustain  the  present  warfare  waged  against  his  provinces 
May  God,  I  pray,  direct  and  guide  the  leader  of  our  hosts  aright." 


XIX.— DRIVING  ALL  THE  EOES  BEFORE  HIM 

Circa  June,  1689 

twenty  miles  from  Dublin,  the  place  appointed  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
army  that  are  sent  against  Enniskillen.  Colonel  Sarsfield  from  Sligo  is  to 
join  them,  and  so  to  march  to  Enniskillen  to  attack  it,  with  a  resolution  to 
bear  it  down.  All  Sir  Michael  Creagh's  regiment  was  raised  in  Dublin, 
Sir  John  Fitzgerald's  from  Munster,  and  most  that  are  gone  down  there  are  all 
raw  fellows,  not  knowing  how  to  fire  a  gun"  (Someis's  State  Tracts,  vol.  ii, 
p.  429,  quoted  by  D' Alton,  Irish  Army  List  n,  p.  422). 

Metre:   Grhpán—    uua^^ua^^du     6.] 

I 
Driving  all  his  foes  before  him  rapidly  from  Máigh3  to  Bóinn,4 
And  pitching  tents  among  the  people5  of  the  clan  of  Mágha  Mór,6 
It  will  cause  alarm  and  terror  through  the  lands  of  Parthalón,7 
If  he  rest  not  with  his  hosts  in  Thomond  of  the  tribes  of  Tál.8 

a  David  0  Bruadair  died  in  the  month  of  January,  anno  Domini,  1697 
[=  1698  N.S.]  and  Eoghan  [0  Caoimh]  said:  Sad  indeed  is  his  death  to  me. 
Transcribed  by  Piaras  Móinséal  at  Dun  ar  aill  in  the  month  of  February,  1814, 
from  an  old  book  which  Eoghan  O  Caoimh  wrote  at  Cathair  dá  dhamh,  primo 
Aprilis,  1693  (P). 

5  Or,  '  around  the  harbour.' 

6  In  Connacht:  see  the  story  of  CeatMac  Mághach  in  Keating's  History,  vol.  ii, 
p.  200  ct  seq.     From  Mágha,  CoiUce  mdjac,  Kiltimagh,  Co.  Mayo,  is  named. 

7  Parthalón  is  said  to  have  occupied  Ireland  300  years  after  the  Deluge  :  cf. 
Keating's  History,  vol.  iv,  p.  415. 

8  Cf.  Parti,  p.  28,  n.3. 
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[Mss. :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  vn,  p.  58  and  p.  162  ;  x,  p.  346  ;  xn,  p.  12  (m). 
R.I.A.,  23  C  10,  p.  209  (C  10) ;  23  C  31,  p.  93  (C)  ;  23  E  14,  p.  103  (E)  ;  23  E  16 
(E  16)  ;  23  G  20,  p.  242  (G)  ;  23  M  29,  p.  39,  copied  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  (M). 
Private,  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P).  Some  of  these  Mss.  are  imperfect ;  C  wants 
ranns  xxx  to  xxxvn,  C  10  wants  ranns  xxxvi  and  xxxvn,  G  omits  ranns  xxxiv 
and  xxxv  and  parts  of  ranns  iv  and  v.  In  some  of  the  later  Mss.  the  concluding 
stanzas  are  given  as  independent  poems.  All  the  Mss.  may  be  grouped  into  two 
classes  or  families,  easily  distinguished  by  their  different  readings  in  R.  i,  1.  1, 
R.  xxxv,  1.  3,  and  the  introductory  note  prefixed  to  the  poem.  To  the  first  group 
belong  C,  E,  M,  P,  and  m  vn.  This  group  is  derived  from  M,  the  earliest  of  all 
the  existing  Mss.,  aad  may  be  called  the  O  Caoimh  family  from  Eoghan  O  Caoimh, 
the  scribe  of  M.  The  second  group,  which  may  be  called  the  O  Longáin  family, 
embraces  C  10,  E  16,  G,  m  x,  and  m  xn.  In  the  first  group  the  readings  in  the 
above-mentioned  passages  are  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Title:  Ddibib  6  bpuabaip  ccc.an  an  plige  céatma  ag  ppeagpa  bo 
(M,  E,  P),  or  ag  po  ppeaspa  Oáibib  uí  bpuabaip  ap  Diapmaib  rhaicrhac 
Cdpcaig  (C),  i.e.  David  O  Bruadair  cecinit  in  the  same  style  in  answer  to  him, 
viz.,  to  good  Diarmaid  Mac  Seáin  Bhuidhe  Mic  Cárthaigh. 

(2)  R.  i,  1.  1  :  a  Óiapmaib  gpábais  ip  pdpca  an  beaca  buic,  i.e. 
Diarmaid,  my  dear,  thy  life  is  a  happy  one. 

(3)  R.  xxxv,  1.  3 :  Til  dp  Cdpcac  nó  cdc  ip  amm  buic,  i.e.  whether  thy 
name  be  Mac  Cárthaigh  or  anything  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  second  group  of  Mss.  reads  : — 

(1)  Title:  Ddibib  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  Caiópéim  Caibs  i  gcallaipeacc, 
lap  sclop  buine  bo  píol  nt>dlaio"  05  pdó  na  haipce  bo  pin  Diapmaib  mac 
Seám  buibe  poirhe  fin,  a  bcííip  péirheapa  PÍ05  Séamup  bo  pmneab  an 
aipce  pi  le  X)át,  i.e.  David  Ó  Bruadair  cecinit.  The  Triumph  of  Tadhg  being 
recited  aloud,  after  he  had  heard  a  man  of  the  race  of  Dálach  (i.e.  a  man  named 
0  Dálaigh)  reciting  the  poem  which  Diarmaid  Mac  Seáin  Bhuidhe  (Mac  Cárthaigh) 


Q  rhic  ui  t)dlai5  ip  pápca  an  beaca  óuic 
beic  ip  bpeic  an  peic  na  haipce  pm 
poillpigeap  sup  bioihaoin  beic  beapbca 
do  beapcaib  paoba  an  cpaogail  riialapcaij. 

1,  1.  1  a  Diapmaib  spáóaig,  C,  E,  M,  P,  m,  vn  ;  a  rinc  uí  "ódla,  C  10, 
E16,  G,  m  x,  m  xii.  1.  2  beic  ap  leic,  G.  1.  4  bo  beapcaib  P,  C  ;  a 
mbeapcaib,  G  ;  a  beapcaib,  m. 
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had  composed  some  time  before ;  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
James  that  this  poem  was  composed  by  David.     G  adds  a.d.  1690. 

(2)  B.i,  1.1:  a  rinc  uí  Dálaig  ip  pápca  an  beaca  Óuic,  i.e.  son  of 
Ó  Dálaigh,  thy  life  is  a  happy  one. 

(3)  R.  xxxv,  1.  3:  máp  Dálac  nó  Cdpcac  if  amrn  óuic,  i.e.  whether 
thy  name  be  Ó  Dálaigh  or  Mac  Cárthaigh. 

At  first  sight  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of  the  two  groups  of  Mss.  has  preserved 
better  the  original  first  line,  &c.  M,  which  belongs  to  the  first  group,  is  by  far  the 
earliest  Ms.,  for  it  was  written  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the 
careful  and  learned  scribe  Eoghan  0  Caoimh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  incredible 
that  scribes  of  the  Mss.  of  the  second  group,  though  inferior  in  age  and  authority, 
would  have  invented  the  detailed  story  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  composi- 
tion of  the  poem.  The  difficulty  may,  however,  be  solved  by  supposing  a  second 
redaction  of  the  poem.  In  that  hypothesis  the  two  titles,  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing variants  in  ranns  i  and  xxxv,  would  go  back  to  the  author  himself,  and  it 
would  follow  that  the  second  group  of  Mss.  has  preserved  the  more  original  form 
of  the  poem.  David  0  Bruadair  wrote  this  first  draft  of  the  poem  on  the  occasion 
of  his  having  heard  0  Dálaigh  recite  Diarmaid  mac  Seáin  Bhuidhe's  poem  ;  but 
when  writing  out  the  poem  at  a  later  date  he  omitted  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  its  composition,  and  described  it  simply  as  an  answer  to  Diarmaid  mac  Seáin 
Bhuidhe's  poem.  This  change  in  the  title  necessarily  brought  with  it  the  changes 
in  ranns  i  and  xxxv. 

Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i -xxxm,  a  kind  of  CaoineaO  with  a  v  u  as  the  final 
syllable  of  each  line. 

(2)  E.  xxxiv,  ariipán  :     (u)     é     u    \j     é     ^    w     a     u    \j. 

(3)  K.  xxxv,  a  kind  of  Caomeao  with  a  ^  u  as  the  final  syllable  of  each 
line. 

(4)  R.  xxxv],  Grhpdm  :     (u)     é     \j    \j     é    w    \j    í     ^     á. 

(5)  R.  xxxvii,  arhpán  :(^)a^uwau^^é^    ^.] 

i 
0  descendant  of  Dálach,1  'tis  a  real  good  job  for  you 
The  existence  and  chance  of  reciting  that  poetry, 
Which  proveth  how  foolish  it  is  to  rely  upon 
The  bewildering  tricks  that  are  played  by  the  fickle  world. 

1  The  reciter  of  Diarmaid  mac  Slieáin  Buidhe's  poem — Céao  buioe  pe  oia 
(vide  supra,  p.  94),  a  man  named  O  Dálaigh.  Other  Mss.  begin  with  an  address 
to  the  author,  Diarmaid  mac  Sheáin  Buidhe,  viz.  '  Diarmaid,  'tis  a  real  good  job 
for  you,  my  darling  (see  Introduction  to  this  poem). 
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II 
beapc  bíob  náp  bpeacnui^eap  ó  baipeeaó  me 
íp  mo  bo  éó^aib  ceo  bom  aigne 
íp  cuj5  mo  óúil  óm  óúccap  anrhain 
ná  puim  céille  an  pcéil  bo  canaipe. 

111 
50  bpuil  pí  bá  pípib  G5ainne 
bobeip  páilce  íp  pál  báp  pa^apcaib 
íp  b'éip  ap  poiónig  Caó^  bo  éapcuipne 
50  bpuil  póppa  pópc  íp  bailee  aige. 

IV 

"Ní  bo  bpeogom  Seon  íp  acappac 

Caóg  ón  pliab  bo  ciacc  pan  ngpabam  pan 

peap  "  Cia  púa"  1  gciipam  pa^aipne 

íp  peap  "  Who's  there  "  na  péicleac  aip^ée. 

v 
t)'éip  a  nbeápna  TCáip  bo  pabaipeacc 
péac  a  cloióearh  pa  píce  05  piaicbeapcac 
póp  na  céabca  péab  nac  caicneann  pip 
banbailiap  05  cpiall  cum  aippmn. 

VI 

lp  olc  an  coifiapéa  leo  bom  baparhail 
Caój5  Ginbpiap  íp  t)iapmaib  eacoppa 
t)onncaó  bóipne  íp  t)orhnall  baipcineac 
peap-peaóa  piacpa  Cian  íp  Caipbpe. 

11,  1.  2  báp  n-aigne,  G.     1.  3  am   Óuccap,  C.  111,  1.  4  poipc,  G. 

iv,  1.  4  peisilceac,  m;  peijlioc,  C;  peicleac,  P.  v,  The  order  of  Rr.  v 

and  vi  is  inverted  in  G,  m.     1.   1  Ralph,   m,  P;  TCalp,  G;  Pi  dip,  C.     1.   4 
banbailiapa,  G,  m  ;  banbailiap,  C,  P.  vi,  1.  4  péaoa,  P;  peig,  C; 

piab,  G,  m. 

1  Vide  supra,  p.  97,  n.  8. 

2  John,  the  English  or  Protestant  planter.  Other  typical  English  names  are 
Ralph  (R.  iv),  George  (R.  xiv),  Peter  (R.  xv),  Robin  (R.  xv),  and  Judy 
(R.  xxv). 

3  The  Irish  sentryman  employs  the  Irish  words  •  Cia  sud,'  i.e.  •  Who's  there  ?  ' 

4  The  musketeer  carried  two  kinds  of  powder — a  fine  powder  for  priming  his 
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ii 
No  one  of  these  tricks  have  I  seen  since  iny  baptism 
That  hath  raised  from  my  mind  the  mists  more  effectively, 
And  caused  my  desires  to  desist  from  their  wonted  ways, 
Than  the  sum  of  the  sense  of  the  story  thou  sangest  now. 

in 
That  we  now  have  a  king  in  reality  over  us 
Who  bringeth  protection  and  joy  to  our  priests  with  him, 
And  that  Tadhg1  after  suffering  insults  and  outrages 
Now  has  the  forces  of  cities  and  fortresses. 

IV 

The  thing  that  hath  wounded  John2  sorely  and  others  too 
Is  that  Tadhg  from  the  mountain  should  rise  to  so  high  a  rank, 
That  '  Cia  súd'3  should  be  thinking  of  nothing  but  revelry, 
And  '  Who's  there  ?'  should  now  be  a  plundered  old  driveller. 


After  Ralph's  conduct,  his  prating  and  swaggering, 
His  sword  and  his  pike,  lo,  are  now  held  by  Flaithbheartach  ; 
Behold  yet  another  thing — a  thing  that  he  doesn't  like — 
Hundreds  are  marching  to  Mass  with  their  bandoliers.4 

VI 

I  think  that  they  deem  it  a  very  bad  sign  for  them, 
To  see  in  those  ranks  Tadhg,5  Aindrias,  and  Diarmaid, 
Donnchadh  Bóirne6  and  Domhnall  Baisceannach,7 
Fear-feadha,  Fiachra,  Cian,  and  Cairbre. 

piece  in  what  was  called  a  touchbox  or  primer,  and  a  coarse  powder  for  loading 
his  piece  in  his  flask.  He  usually  had  twelve  charges  of  powder  ready  made  up, 
contained  in  little  cases  like  tubes,  made  of  tin,  leather,  or  wood,  and  invented  in 
the  Low  Countries.  These  cases  were  hung  from  a  leather  belt  worn  over  the 
left  shoulder.  The  belt  was  called  a  bandolier,  but  the  term  -was  often  applied 
to  the  cases  as  well  as  to  the  belt  (C.  H.  Firth  ;  Cromwell's  Army,  London,  1902, 
pp.  81,  82). 

5  The  following  Irish  names  may  or  may  not  be  the  names  of  real  persons. 

6  Donnchadh  of  the  Buireann,  i.e.  of  the  barony  of  Burren  in  the  county  of 
Clare. 

7  Domhnall  of  Corco  Bhaiscin,  i.e,  of  Corcovaskin,  a  territory  including  the 
baronies  of  Clonderalaw,  Moyarta,  and  Ibrickan  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

PABT  III  K 
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Gmlaoib  pd  banbaoib  50  bacallac 
TTIaosnap  pdn  pcénii  pin  íp  Tílleaclainn 
Gpc  mac  Connpac  Connla  íp  Caébappa 
TTIac  Cdna  a^up  "Rdgnall  mac  Sarhaiple. 

VIII 

Cuid  t)d  parmcaib  piann  íp  peapaóac 
íp  TTluipeaóac  ó  Ouibóiopma  an  pcapaipe 
bíé  a  péip  le  céile  05  peacaineacc 
1  gcanmam  nac  cai^iuip"  le  Sacpanaib. 


1  bcig  na  ^ápoa  íp  ^ndc  ^ép  b'annarh  pan 
pópadn  nac  póldp  le  geamapaib 
pianui^eacc  ap  pialpío^paió  banba 
píp  cpí  mbeann  ip  bariipa  an  gaoapaig. 


lp  pópdm  le  cpóndn  uí  "Raéaile 
bpian  ó  t)úbt>a  ip  cpúmpa  baice  aige 
mac  Saióbe  615c  1  ^cóca  oacannac 
íp  mac  "  Stand  off  "  1  ^cop  na  pallam^e. 

XI 

TTIac  Óplaiée  móipe  íp  lilangapcai^ 

mac  TTluppainne  íp  Cumalcai^  uí  Slacapa 

mac  TTléióbe  íp  péiólimce  ní  Cacapai^ 

05  coirhéab  cuanca  íp  gual  ay\  ^eaopapaib. 

_____ — ______ 


«  cai5iu|i  .1.  bmn  (m). 


vii,  1.  2  TTIaonac,  P;  TTIaoTiap,  m;  TTlaognap,  G,  C;  íílleacaloinn,  m; 
TTHeacluirm,  P  ;  TTlealaclairm,  C  ;  TTIuileaclumTi,  G.  1.  3  Connpq,  G.  m  : 
Connpac,  P,  C  ;  Cappac,  C.  viii,  1.  1  pea.pa.5-al,  G,  m.  1.  2  Duibbiopna, 
m;  Ouibbíopma,  P,  G;  Ouibbiapmab,  C.  1.  3  bíc  a  péip  50  iejp,  m  ; 
bíb  50  léip  san  cpaocab,  G.  1.  4  Saspanac,  G,  m.  ix,  1.  1  peopbtín, 
C.  1.  2  seamapaib,  C,  P;  seabpapaib,  m ;  5aDPaPaiD>  G.  1.  3  piasnui- 
geacc,  m  ;  piailpigcib,  G,  m.  x,  1.  1  "Raicile,  m  ;  TCacaile,  P  ;  "Raicille, 
G;  Racaille,  C.    1.  2  Dúba,  P,  m;  Dubba,  G,  C.        xi,  1.  1  Oipciolla,  C  ; 
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Til 

Amhlaoibh,  whose  hatband  with  ribbons  is  gaily  decked, 
Maoghnas  apparelled  with  similar  ornaments, 
Maolsheachlainn,  Art  mac  Connrach,  and  Connla, 
"With  Cathbharr,  Mac  Cána  and  Rághnall  mac  Samhairle.1 

TIIJ 

In  their  ranks  amongst  others  are  Flann,  too,  and  Fearadhach,2 
And  Muireadhach  Ó  Duiblidhiorma,  the  gay -hearted  warrior, 
There  they  are  talking  and  chatting  among  themselves 
In  a  language  that  sonndeth  not  pleasant  to  Saxon  ears. 

xx 
In  the  guardhouse  now  often,  though  rarely  in  former  times, 
A  humming  is  heard  that  to  gammers  no  solace  brings, 
Fenian  romances  about  Banbha's  noble  kings, 
The  dance  of  the  withe3  and  the  strains  of  the  three-droned  pipe. 


It  is  charming  to  see,  when  Ó  Rathaile  starts  to  lilt, 

Brian  Ó  Dubhda  with  his  trumpet  around  his  neck, 

The  son  of  Sadhbh  Óg4  in  a  gaudily  coloured  coat, 

And  the  son  of  "  Stand  Off  "5  in  the  fold  of  a  ragged  cloak — 

XI 

The  son  of  Órlaithe  Mhór  and  Mangartach, 

The  son  of  Murrann  and  Tumultach  Ó  Slatara, 

The  s^on  of  Meadhbh  and  Féidhlim  Ó  Cathasaigh 

On  guard  at  the  ports,  and  the  gaffers  in  black  despair. 

lVlanapcai<5,  G,  m.     1.  2  ui  omitted,  m ;  piacapa,  m.     1.  4   sual,  P,  C 
5puaiTn,  G,  m;  <5eaThapcnb  G,  m-;  jjeaOpapaib,  P,  C. 


1  Of  the  family  of  the  MicDomhnaill,  Earls  of  Antrim  :    for  genealogy  cf. 
Keating,  History,  iv,  p.  34. 

-  Var.  lect.  Fearghal.  *■    ' 

3  Cf.  supra,  p.  Ill,  n. i. 

4  An  Irishman. 

5  An  Englishman. 

x  2 
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XII 

"Niocaldp  50  hapmdlca  íp  Glapepom 
Cuaéal  íp  TTlaolpuaóna  ua  CeapbaiU 
Cacaoip  na  capcaoin  50  calma 
íp  meipge  an  cpluai^  ap  ^ualamn  §eapalcai§. 

XIII 

Concubap  50  pcuppamail  pa  bai^inec 

gltin  pe  5IÚTI  íp  Conn  mac  Calabai^ 

Copcapán  ó  Conalldin  pa  halabapc 

05  ceapcugao  a  jcpob  pa  gcop  cum  caipmeapca. 

XIV 

Gn  uaip  íp  léip  a  léibionn  ea^apca 
do  bpíg  nac  pcánaib  cnáma  an  cpea^aipe 
abeip  Niall  65  pe  Seoippe  "  Seacain  me, 
Advance  your  pike,  léi^  Caóg  paipiompa. 

xv 
"  lp  é  péin  lúbpap  liom  50  haécumaip 
íp  é  íp  dille  pip  dipce  meanmain 
íp  é  íp  cpeipe  1dm  pip  pedpp  agallam 
íp  é  Dom  puapcailc  buailpeap  cnagbuille." 

XVI 

G115  a  n^lóppan  bpeoióceacc  aigeanca 
ip  géipe  501m  t)dp  50m  do  galapaib 
rug  pé  píocap  claoióce  1  bpaipicip 
íp  Róibín  map  póipcín  ap  baillecpic. 

xii,  1.  1  Niocaláp,  C,  P;  QpannaTi,  G,  m;  pcuppuriiail,  m;  pcuipmiuil, 
G;  pcuppúil,  P;  pcapamuil,  C.  1.  2  le,  G,  m;  ealabaig,  C;  Calabaig, 
P,  G,  m.  1.  3  6  Conalláin,  íp  Conalldm,  G;  6  Copc(o)páin,  P,  C. 
xiv,  1.  1  asapca,  C,  G,  m;  eagapca,  P.  1.  3  and  1.  4  inverted,  6.  1.  4 
laipiompa,  G.  xv,  1.  2  meanma,  P,  m.  1.  3  05  allcmab,  C  ;  asaUarft 
G,  m,  P.  xvi,  1.  1  an  ceol  pa,  G,  m.  1.  2  5.  6015,  G ;  bdp  gin,  m;  ban' 
geoin,  G.    1.  3  Peter,  G,  m  ;  bpappacap,  C,  G,  m. 

1  Var.  lect.  Arannán. 

2  Maolruadhna  was  a  common  name  among  the  Ui  Chearbhaill  of  Eile  ;  cf.  their 
genealogy,  Keating,  History,  iv,  p.  17. 

3  A  Geraldine,  or  Fitzgerald. 

4  Var.  lect.  Mac  Ealabhaigh. 
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xir 
Niocalás1  also,  and  Alastrom  fully  armed, 
Together  with  Tuathal  and  Maolruadhna  Ó  Cearhhaill,2 
Cathaoir,  a  captain — and  bravely  he  bears  himself — 
And  the  regiment's  flag  on  the  shoulder  of  Gearaltach.3 

XIII 

Conchubhar  boldly  presenting  his  bayonet 

Knee  by  knee  with  Conn  Mac  Calabhaigh,4 

Corcarán  Ó  Conalláin,6  armed  with  his  halbert, 

All  drilling  their  hands  and  their  feet  for  the  battlefray. 

XIV 

Whenever  their  ranks  are  drawn  up  to  be  seen  by  all, 
If  the  bones  of  the  stiff  old  curmudgeon  refuse  to  yield, 
Kiall  Óg  shouts  to  George  :   "  Get  out  of  my  way,  will  you? 
Advance  your  pike,6  let  Tadhg  in  beside  me  here. 

xv 
"It  is  he  who  will  bend  himself  smartly  along  with  me, 
'Tis  he  is  a  man  of  the  noblest  and  finest  mind, 
The  bravest  in  action,  in  speech  the  most  affable, 
'Tis  he  who  will  strike  for  my  freedom  a  rapping  blow." 

XVI 

That  voice  hath  brought  anguish  of  mind  on  our  enemies, 
The  bitterest  pain  that  disease  could  inflict  on  them, 
It  is  it  hath  left  Peter7  unnerved  by  paralysis, 
And  caused  Robin  to  shake  like  a  lambkin  in  all  his  limbs. 

5  Var.  lect.  0  Corcaráin. 

6  "  The  Pike  advanced  is  useful  for  a  Soulder  upon  a  Troop,  when  they  are  to 
march  swiftly,  either  for  the  relieving  of  some  Court  of  Guard  or  to  repair  to  their 
place  of  Rendezvous  or  upon  some  sudden  in  approaching  to  an  Enemy  to  make  a 
Charge,  for  then  he  will  be  in  a  fit  capacity  to  clap  down  quickly  his  Pike  upon 
the  breast  of  the  Enemy.  It  is  likewise  very  usefull  in  the  time  of  exercise  to 
the  half-files  or  hringers  up  upon  any  Doubling  to  the  Front,  for  then  they  are 
always  to  be  advanced,  in  respect  of  a  longer  march  in  their  doublings,  then  those 
that  double  Eanks  and  Files,  but,  having  doubled,  they  must  conforme  in  Posture 
to  the  part  doubled  "  (C.  H.  Firth  :  Cromwell's  Army,  London,  1902,  pp.  392,  393). 

7  In  the  original  the  English  pronunciation  of  this  name  is  imitated,  vie. 
ptocap,  Irish  peabap. 
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XVII 

Siub  Síomon  05  píopcup  allaip  t>e 
pod  Ttiúcaó  1  bpionncap  a  raccm^ce 
aicít)  cuill  íp  caoib  íp  cean^an  aip 
b'eagla  an  póoáin  póp  ndp  pcapaó  pip. 

XVIII 

"Ndp  pd$a  1  pdipce  nd  1  pearnapaib 
í  ^cópppliab  1  nglóipiam  nd  1  n^apblup 
cap  gac  §né  00  péin  an  placaipe 
paoparh  ón  paoc  pm  50  peapga. 

XIX 

Q  buióe  pe  bia  acdib  cpiaca  Cappaéac 
Clanna  Ctíil  íp  áppaió  Jeapalcac 
Clanna  "Néill  íp  Cém  íp  Capoluip 
1  ^cóip  an  oaoipce  riiaoil  ó  óeapabuic. 

xx 

Gcá  íona  cóip  pip  cóip  nac  anabpann 
bapánca  ceanndpb  an  caca  pin 
peap  íonaib  an  pío^  P50  bcí  a  éapa  leip 
"Ripceapb  Calbóib  anariióin  eaccpann. 

xxi 

t)íc  gup  laibip  mdla  an  rhanjaipe 
pa  bócdil  ó  bócdm  a  peaccaipe 
map  íonncam  a  ponn  na  bpeapacon 
caillpió  pcól  1  nbeoió  an  allaip  pm. 

XXII 

lp  móp  an  gpeann  mdp  ^peann  beic  ^an^aibeac 

ealaióe  na  bpeacaoi  pe  inj  aice  pi 

6  cuaió  óíob  an  ní  bo  rheapabap 

íp  ceannpa  a  ^cluain  pe  cuan  mo  capabpa. 

xvii,  1.  2  pa  rnuóa,  m  ;  pan  muca,  P  ;  pan  muici&e,  C  ;  pfrá  riiuóaó,  G ; 
a  caipsce,  C.  I.  4  píobtím,  m.  xviii,  1.  1  págaib,  G,  m;  págaio,  P,  C. 
1.  2  ccoipppliab,  G,  m;  ccopnpliab,  P ;  ccoprliab,  C;  nsapalup,  Mss. 
xix,  1.  1  cpiaice,  G,  m.  1.  2  clann,  P;  ánpaio",  G,  m ;  áppaió,  P,  C.  1.  4 
an  bcaoipee,  m;  na  ccaoipce,  C;  an  baoipce,  G,  P;  Warwick,  m,  C; 
Warawick,  G  ;  beapabuic,  P.  xx,  1.  1  pap  cóip,  G,  m,  C.     1.  3  CC15,  G, 
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Look  at  Simon,  with  sweat  running  down  off  him  ceaselessly, 

Unable  to  breathe,  and  in  danger  of  being  choked, 

With  pains  in  his  tongue  and  his  side  and  posterior, 

Lest  he  lose  the  small  farm  that  he  hath  not  yet  parted  with. 

XVIII 

May  he  find  no  relief  in  sage  or  in  sorrel-leaves, 
In  mountain  pease,  water  gladiolus,  goldylocks, 
Until  he  be  wasted  away  by  those  sufferings, 
Exceeding  each  pain  that  obesity  causeth  him. 

XIX 

Thanks  be  to  God!  the  chieftains  of  Cárthach's  clan, 
The  descendants  of  Tál  and  the  Geraldine  veterans, 
The  clansmen  of  Mall  and  of  Cian  and  of  Carolus1 
Are  ready  to  meet  the  bald  bumpkin  from  Berwick2  town. 

xx 

Ready  to  meet  him,  and  meet  him  not  languidly, 
Is  the  trustworthy  captain  and  chief  of  that  battlehost, 
The  King's  Lord  Lieutenant — success  to  his  energy — 
Richard  Talbot,  distresser  of  foreigners. 

XXI 

Strong  indeed  though  the  bag  of  the  monger  be, 
Who  braggingly  talks  of  his  dairyman's  cattle  droves, 
As  the  income  he  gets  from  the  lands  of  our  gallant  chiefs, 
He  will  have  to  unload  after  that  sweat  of  his. 

XXII 

'Tis  as  good  as  a  comedy,  if  guile  can  be  comical, 

To  see  all  around  me  this  whole  gang  of  pampered  pets, 

Since  they  failed  to  accomplish  the  thing  they  had  planned  to  do,3 

How  tamely  they  fawn  on  the  flock  of  my  gallant  friends. 

m,  P  ;  ccf,  C.  1.  4  cmbpóin,  C.  xxi,  1.  1  bioó,  P,  C.  1.  2  bócáil,  Mss. 
1.  3  bponn,  C,  m;  ponn,  P.  xxn,  1.  3  an  níó,  P;  an  fcniom,  G,  m,  C. 
1.  4  capaibpe,  C. 


1  Charles  I  or  Charles  II  of  England. 

2  Var.  lect.  "Warwick. 

3  At  the  time  of  Oates'  Plot. 
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XXIII 

bit  50  mbuailit)  puap  a  mblaOaipeacc 
ap  an  Opoinj5  bo  paoilpeaO  o'ap^ain 
b'éip  a  bpógéa  leo  map  leanbaib 
íp  cpdióce  bíb  nuaip  cíO  a  mbaiceanna. 

XXIV 

lp  bíé  ^upab  álamn  á^X)  na  peappana 
CU5  mo  cpéinpí  pém  paoi  apmaib 
Spain  ap  jtiioí  r^D  *  a5  pceaéapaig 
an  puapcpdcac  o'uacbdp  a  bpaicpiona. 

XXV 

lp  puaill  nac  céib  a  mbéiée  baipppionna 
há  mbdcaó  le  bdpacc  anpaió 
an  uaip  éipcib  le  haop  na  paipe  amuig 
pópbdn  gac  ceoldm  ndp  cleaccabap. 

XXVI 

"Ndp  luige  pull  an  cpunnca  caimeapcaig 
nd  púil  n'idbam  Idn  bo  niaigeannaib 
nd  púil  éilnioig  b'aonbpoms  acapan 
a]\  an  ^connldn  gcompdn  ^capab  pm. 

XXVII 

X)á  bpuabpa  puap^aipe  pmeapéa  aco 
bpoicbéal  nd  poipcbéim  bdp  bpeapaibne 
mríi  a  pííl  1  pumpa  an  pacmaipne 
íp  501m  a  glóip  na  pcópnaig  gaipb  pm. 

XXVIII 

C115  an  poc  po  cop  nac  pacaOap 

1  n-aimpip  Oates  mópcai£  malluigce 

CU5  mo  cnú  pan  Cum  na  caióbile 

íp  piapup  ^léigeal  cpéan  1  ^Caéaip  Luipc. 

xxiii,  1.  4  a  mbaiceanna,  P;  a  maiseanna,  G,  m  :  a  bpaicpiona,  C. 
xxiv,  1.  1  álamn  bpeajja,  C.  1.  3  §l3ibf,  C,  P  ;  Goody,  m  ;  Judy,  G  ;  pmb,  G, 
m,  C.  xxv,  1.  2  an  anpao,  P.  1.  4  peopbán,  C  ;  50c  ceolán,  G,  m,  C. 
xxvi,  1. 1  caimeapaig,  m  ;  caimiopcac,  G;  camapcais,  C;  caimeappcaicc» 
P.  1.  2  riiábam,  C,  G,  m ;  mabám,  P.  1.  3  éilmg,  C;  éilníft,  P;  éilring 
eicig  (e)allacon,  G,  m.  xxvn,  1.  l  puabpa,  P;  bpuabpa,  G  ;  bpuagpao, 
G,  m.  I.  3  an  omitted,  m  ;  acmuipne,  m;  an  pacmaipne,  C,  G,  P.  1.  4 
glóp,  C.  xxviii,  1.  1  copp,  P  ;  cóip,  G  ;  cop,  C,  iu.     1.  2  in  omitted,  P, 
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XXIII 

Although  they  start  plying  with  soft  words  of  flattery 

Those  whom  they  once  thought  of  robbing  and  murdering, 

After  kissing  them  first,  as  if  they  were  children, 

They  are  full  of  complaints  when  the  backs  of  their  necks  they  see. 

XXIV 

Though  graceful  and  grand  be  the  look  of  the  gallant  men, 
Whom  my  brave  king  hath  summoned  to  arms  of  his  own  accord, 
Execration  to  Judy — there  she  is  spluttering — 
The  horrid  old  croaker,  aghast  at  the  sight  of  them. 

XXV 

Their  ladies  have  almost  their  lives  frightened  out  of  them 
Ey  the  violent  tempest  of  terror  that  seizes  them, 
"When  they  listen  by  night  to  the  voice  of  the  watch  outside 
Humming  old  tunes  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to. 

XXVI 

May  the  eye  of  no  filthy  demoralized  debauchee, 
May  the  eye  of  no  shameless  miss  full  of  affected  airs, 
May  the  eye  of  no  infamous  wretch  of  that  company 
Fall  on  this  muster  of  comrades  and  faithful  friends. 

XXVII 

If  a  smeary  old  flatterer  amongst  them  should  ever  try 
To  injure  our  brave  men  by  eyestroke  or  evil  lip, 
May  the  blight  of  his  eyes  blast  the  rancorous  rascal's  rump, 
And  the  thorn  of  his  voice  stick  fast  in  his  raucous  throat. 

XXVIII 

The  wheel1  hath  now  taken  a  turn  unforeseen  by  them 
At  the  time  of  the  Plot  of  the  cursed  impostor  Oates  ; 
It  hath  planted  my  nut2  in  the  Cum3  like  a  battleoak 
And  the  valiant  illustrious  Piaras*  in  Cathair5  Luirc.6 

C;    an  aimpip,   G,  m;    Ocp,  P;    Oats,  C,  G;    Oates,  m ;    ip  mópcais,  C. 
1.  3  cnúpa  cum',  C;  cnupa  cumcac  caicbile,  G,  m;  cnupa  cum  na,  P. 

1  The  wheel  of  fortune.  2  That  is,  darling. 

3  Seemingly  a  place  name.     The  readings  in  the  Mss.  vary  very  much. 

4  Pierce  Butler,  Earl  of  Cahir. 

5  Cathair  Dúna  Iascaigh,  now  Cahir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

6  Laoghaire  Lore,  King  of  Ireland :  vide  Keating,  History,  Index. 
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XXIX 

C(  noíbipc  gé  paoileaó  an  caca  pin 
le  méipleacaib  éici£  allacon 
alcu^aó  pe  sealcuméac  pappacaip 
map  actíio  plan  pa  ndrha  1  n-acapann. 

XXX 

Gcdio  á\\  n-úipt)  pe  cpti  gan  caipe  ap  bic" 
íp  Tony  cam  ^an  ceann  1  ^caibioil 
caoipi&  an  milípia  meapapóa 
pan  Popish  Plot  na  loc  amuipce. 

XXXI 

péac  an  bpdéaip  bedppca  1  mamipnp 
pan  méapa  05  ^éilleaó  t>á  aiéeancaib 
húoa  cóipne  íp  bpó^a  maibe  uime 
pan  ^iuipcíp  05  Itícaoil  50  calarh  óo. 

XXXII 

Q  pí  00  cpuéuig  muip  íp  macaipe 
buanui^  gan  uaman  gan  aHacumn 
an  cé  pdo  bpíg  bo^níó  na  peapca  po 
Séamup  mac  Séapluip  ó  Olbam — 

XXXIII 

Qipbpí  nac  pdipípeal  peanacap 
cntj  na  gcliap  íp  cliac  á]\  gcabapca 
píopjaoióeat  bo  píogcpaoib  á]\  ^Caipilne 
ip  ppanncac  bo  planbaó  ó  papamonb.6 

"  Laus  Deo  (P). 

b  Qr  seapp  50  paib  a  rhalaipc  peo  00  pope  05  mac  uí  bpuaoaip  ajv 
an  apmáil  saooalais  pm,  pópíop,  oh  (G). 


xxix,  1.  4  ip  cáó  an  acapann,  G,  m  ;  nárhuib,  C;  náma,  P.     C. ends  here, 
xxx,  1.  3  rhilicia,  m ;  meapapóa,  G,  m ;  rheapap&a,  P.  xxxi,  1.  2  t>á, 

m,  G  ;  oá  n-,  P.     1.  3  maioe,  P,  m  ;  baca,  G.  'xxxn,  1.  2  san  easla,  G. 

1.  3  pm,  P ;  po,  G,  ra.      xxxm,  1.  4  plannoa,  m ;  planoais,  G  ;  planoaÓ,  P. 
G  ends  here. 

a  It  was  not  long  until  0  Brnadair  had  a  different  song  to  sing  about  that  Irish 
army,  alas  !  oh  !  (Gj.  , 
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XXIX 

Although  by  a  perjured  and  traitorous  pack  of  solves 
Their  banishment  had  at  that  juncture  of  time  been  planned, 
Thanks  to  the  ever  bright  Framer  of  Paradise, 
They  are  now  safe  and  their  enemies  sorely  pressed. 

XXX 

Our  ranks  show  no  weakness  in  dealing -with  knaves  like  them, 
And  Tony  the  twister  is  helpless  in  chapterhouse  ;       .-);,,     . 
The  captains  and  chiefs  of  the  Moderate  Cavaliers1,);  ■ 
And  the  whole  Popish  Plot  are  a  puddle  of  tasteless  beer.2 

XXXI 

The  friar  is  dwelling,  behold,  in  an  abbey  now,       *    ;: 
And  the  mayor  yields  obedience  to  every  command' o£  his; 
He  is  wearing  his  tonsure,  his  skull-cap  and  wooden  .shoes, 
And  the  Justice  bows  down  to  the  ground  when  saluting  him. 

XXXII 

0  King  of  creation,  who  formedst  the  sea  and  plain, 
Preserve  long  in  life  without  fear  or  adversity 

The  man  who  with  Thy  help  performeth  these  wondrous  deeds, 
James,  son  of  Charles,  from  the  country  of  Albany.3 

XXXIII 

A  monarch  is  he  not  ignoble  of  pedigree, 
The  nut4  of  our  clerks  and  a  bulwark  of  help  to  us, 
A  true-blooded  Gael  of  our  own  Caiseal's  royal  stem,5 
And  also  a  Frenchman  descended  from  Pharamond." 6 

1  Gn  milipia  mearapoa,  literally  the  Moderate  Militia:  cf.  The  Moderate 
Cavalier  or  the  Soldier's  Description  of  Ireland,  a  book  fitt  for  all  Protestants 
Houses  in  Ireland,  4to,  Printed  [at  Cork  apparently]  1675  (J.  P.  Prendergast : 
Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  first  edition,  London,  1865,  p.  129,  n.). 

2  Cf.  supra,  p.  16,  n.  «. 

3  Scotland. 

4  Darling. 

5  The  early  kings  of  Scotland,  and  from  them  the  Stuarts  by  female  descent, 
derived  their  genealogy  from  Maine  Leamhna  (vide  supra,  p.  93,  n.1),  son  of 
Core  mac  Luighdheach,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Caiseal  (vide  supra,  p.  87,  n.")» 

6  Pharamond,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  the  Franks,  led  the 
Franks  across  the  Rhine  into  Gaul  about  the  year  420  a.t>.  Glodion,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  his  son,  was  the  first  authentic  king  of  the  Franks  (428-448). 
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XXXIV 

Jéipicce  dp  naorh  íp  dp  n-ea^ailpi 
b'aonguic  á]\  bcpéan  íp  dp  n-anabpcmn 
a  óé  óil  íp  péile  nd  an  peapcmngopc 
éibig  an  cé  pm  gan  beapamab. 

xxxv 
Q  pip  t)o  cionnpcain  cúip  na  peanma 
íp  bmne  puaim  t>d  ^cualaó  i  gcallaipeacc 
mdp  t>dlac  nó  Cdpcac  íp  ainm  óuic 
pcaoilimpi  an  pcpíob  pm  ap  haicpip. 

xxxvi 
Q  óé  óil  ón  éi^ipc  CU5  TTlaoipe  íp  cdc 
^an  méappliucaó  aonbuine  cpíb  an  pal 
léi^pi  $an  éalam^  pa  naimbe  ap  Idp 
Séamup  mac  Séapluip  t)d  muinneip  plan. 

XXXVII 

"Na  beapca  pm  t)0  rhalapcuig  an  paogal  clip 
^an  aipeaccain  50  haócumaip  le  bpaon  bot>  ció 
accumgim  ope  a  paip^e  na  baonnacca 
50  nbeacaió  pin  cum  maiceapa  na  n-éipeannac. 


xxi.— sé  t)'pdsat)aR  cáiriipirc 

Circa  January,  1690/1 

[Mss.  :  R.I.A.,  23  M  33,  p.  11,  a  Ms.  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  (M).  In  private 
hands,  a  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal,  copied  from  M  (P). 

Though  anonymous  in  both  Mss.,  these  lines  were  very  probably  written  by 
David  0  Bruadair,  for  they  follow  in  each  case  a  poem  of  his ;  the  same  metre 

I 
5é  b'pdpabap  cdimpip  na  caipbpeola 
pe  Idbup  a  cdpca  50  hanamomeac 
bap  pdbpai^  íp  pedpp  liom  nd  an  peanacóca 
'na  pldmce  map  caini^  an  Calabóibeac. 

xxxiv,  1.  3  an  pappose,  m  ;  an  papusopc,  P.  xxxv,  1.  2  ccaileap- 

eacc,  P,  m.  1.  3  máp  bálac  nó  capcac,  m,  E  16,  C  10  ;  máp  cánpcac  nó 
các,  P,  M.  1.  4  psaoilim,  m;  an  pspiob  pan,  m;  an  pspiob  pin,  P;  an 
PSpibmn  pi,  al. 
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XXXIV 

Our  saints  and  our  Church  beseech  Thee  with  earnest  prayers, 
Uniting  their  voices  to  those  of  our  strong  and  weak ; 
0  dear  God,  more  bounteous  by  far  than  the  fertile  earth, 
Equip  without  fail  the  man  we  are  speaking  of. 

XXXV 

0  thou  who  wast  first  to  start  singing  this  melody, 
The  sweetest  tune  any  one  ever  heard  sung  aloud, 

Be  thou  an  Ó  Dalai gh,  or  be  Mac  Cárthaigh  thy  real  name,1 

1  send  forth  this  dash  of  my  pen,  imitating  thee. 

XXXVI 

Dear  God,  who  broughtest  forth  from  Egypt  Moses  and  his  followers 
Through  the  ocean's  briny  waters  keeping  every  toe  unwet, 
Leave  Thou  James,  the  son  of  Charles,  with  his  people  safe  and  sound, 
Free  from  every  want  or  failure,  and  humble  to  the  ground  his  foes. 

XXXVII 

May  the  deeds  that  have  changed,  without  being  observed, 
This  world  of  deceit  with  a  raindrop  of  grace 
In  a  brief  space  of  time,  to  the  profit  redound 
Of  the  Irish,  0  Ocean  of  kindness,  I  pray. 


XXI.— ALTHOUGH  THE  BULL-FLESH  DASTARDS 

Circa  January,  1690/1 

and  rhyme  have  been  employed  by  him  in  at  least  two  other  poems,  and  the  use  of 
the  word  anarhóineac  is  characteristic.  The  safe  arrival  of  Eichard  Talbot,  Earl 
of  Tyrconnell,  here  commemorated  may  be  his  return  from  France  with  reinforce- 
ments in  the  month  of  January,  1691. 

Metre:  Grhpán —    ^áuuávj^a^ó    u.] 

I 

Although  the  bull-flesh  dastards  had  become 

Distressful  at  the  prowess  of  his  card, 

By  Patrick,  to  the  old  coat2  I  prefer 

Talbot's  coming  in  the  best  of  health. 

1  The  alternative  reading  (vide  var.  lect.)  may  be  translated:  "Whether 
Mac  Cárthaigh  or  anything  else  be  thy  real  name."  See  the  Introduction  to  this 
Poem. 

2 i.e.,  To  my  old  coat  or  to  the  old  state  of  affairs. 
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Mart.  1690/1 

[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy  x,  p.  329  (m).  B.I.A.,  23  C  10,  p.  149  (C); 
23  E  14,  p.  79  (E) ;  23  L  37  (L)  ;  24  M  4,  p.  115  (M) ;  Stowe,  A,  iv',  2,  p.  145  (S). 
British  Museum,  Add.  29614  (A).     Private,  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinseál  (P). 

Titles:  Caiópéim  ptíbpais  Sáippéal  ec  Oáibib  ua  bpuabaip  ccc.  (P); 
For  the  Right  Honourable  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan  (L)  ;  DáibiÓ  6  bpuabaip 
ccc.  bon  íapla  Lucan  (6  Lucan,  M)  .1.  an  Sáippéalac,  an  uaip  bo  cuip  pé 
puaig  ap  gallaib  -\  bo  paob  pé  an  óanóin  íúóp  bo  bí  aco  bo  cabaipc  6 
baile  dca  Cliac  bo  gabtíil  Luimnise  i  mbaile  an  paoicis  i  sconOae 
Luimnige  bo  pmneab  an  sniorh  pa  leap  póipeab  mópdn  b'uaiplib 
5aobal,  anno  Domini  (mp  an  mbliabam,  S),  1690  (A,  C,  M,  m,  S),  i.e. 
"  The  Triumph  of  Patrick  Sarsfield  and  David  0  Bruadair  ceeinit  for  the  Bight 
Honourable  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan,  i.e.  Sarsfield,  what  time  he  routed  the  Galls  (i.e. 
the  English  or, the  Protestants)  and  destroyed  the  great  cannon  they  were  bringing 
from  Dublin  to  the  siege  of  Limerick ;  it  was  at  Bally  neety,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
that  exploit  was  performed,  whereby  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  Gaels  were  saved 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1690."  The  Ms.  A  has  at  the  end  of  this  poem  a  note 
by  the  scribe,  Sedn  na  Racaomeac,  "ap  na  pcpiobab  6  Idirii  an  ugbaip 

i 
Q  pi  na  cpuinne  bo  pin  ipe 

P5"ac  ní  uipce  acd  béanca 
puapcail  póbla  a  guaip  an  gleo  pa 

íp  puaig  a  póipne  í  n^pdó  a  céile" 
ó  cuaió  pipi  l  n-uacaó  oibe 

Pft-an  luac  uibe  a  hdpbgpéapaib 
cpeanpab  pém  pe  cancain  péaba 

ap  ppean^aib  paopa  ppdibei^pe. 
ii 
bit  nap  rheapap  coibce  capan 

laoic  l  pannaib  páipléipe 
b'éip  ap  cumap  b'éi^pe  glioftaip 

bon  cpéab  cug  mo  ]^át>  bpea^ac 
bo  ThéiTi  sealgníoTh  an  cé  leapuigeap 

gné  t>á  bpaillíó  pdippcéiépeab 
bonn  a  mbpaiéim  ponn  ap  m'aipe 

lonnpaó  ceapca  an  cSdippéalcng. 

■  Qsup  pápíop  ní  beapna  (L). 


.) 


i,  1.  2  céile,  L,  m.  n,  1.  2  ^lugaip,  P.     1.  3  méan,  L,  P. 
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XXII.— THE  TRIUMPH  OF  PATRICK  SARSFIELD 

March,   1690/1 

.1.  DáibiÓ  ó   bpuaoain,"   i.e.    "copied   from   the    autograph   of  the   author, 
David  Ó  Bruadair." 

In  this  poem  David  0  Bruadair  gives  us  his  estimate  of  the  character  of 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan.  He  describes  in  some  detail  his  success  in 
blowing  up  the  train  of  artillery  which  "William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  bringing 
from  Dublin  to  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  the  month  of  August,  1G90.  Sarsfield 
is  praised  for  his  exploits ,  at  Maonuadha  (R.  xin),  Birr  (R.  xm),  Banagher 
(R.  xm),  about  the  Moy  (R.  xv)  and  in  the  Province  of  Ulster  (R.  xiv),  and  the 
poet  longs  to  see  him  coming  across  the  Shannon  and  the  Deel  (R.  xviii)  to  drive 
the  cruel  Galls  from  Buttevant  (R.  xvi)  to  Muileann  Bháitéaraigh,  in  the  Great 
Island  in  Cork  Harbour  (R.  xviii),  and  so  free  Erin  from  the  whole  horde  of 
foreigners  and  heretics  (R.  xix). 

Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i-xix,  an  ingenious  and  complicated  species  of  rhyme  in 
which  a  certain  sequence  of  vowels  is  repeated  thrice,  and  then  followed  by  the 
syllables     á     é     u.     It  may  be  represented  thus  :  — 

3   {     (u)     j.    v    jl    ^     }     á     é    ^ 

(2)  Rr.  xx-xxvi,  Qrhpdn — 

(v^)    i    \j    \j  ■  a  .v^    ,y    a    u    \j    á    é    ^.] 

I    i 

0  King  of  the  globe,- 0 'Thou  who  didst  form  it 

And  everything  on  it  that  ever  was  made, 
From  the  risks  of  this  warfare  do  Thou  redeem  Fódla1 

And  in  mutual  love  knit  together  her  tribes  ;a 
Since- she  hath  fallen  upon  fewness  of  tutors 

And  the  loftiest  poems  are  not  worth  an  egg, 

1  myself  shall  attempt  to  play  something  or  other 

On  a  street  ballad  singer's  loosely  strung  chords. 


Although  I  had  thought  that  I  never  again  should 
Hound  on  a  hero  with  doggerel  rhymes 

After  all  my  composing  of  vacuous  poems 

For  men  who  have  given  the  lie  to  my  words, 

Yet  for  love  of  the  bright  deeds  of  him  who  repaireth 
Some  part  of  their  failure  I  shall  loudly  proclaim 

The  substance  of  what  in  my  mind  I  discover — 
'  The  luminous  splendour  of  Sarsfield' s  renown. 


,'i. 


a  And  alas  !  He  did  not.  1  Vide  Part  i,  p.  45,  n. 
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in 


Q  pianna  pumió  íappaim  ícce 

^an  epiall  pinne  pdnéabrnap 
ní  cpom  co^paim  acc  ponn  popmaib 

t>o  bpogaó  opaib  pe  na  dpbcpéiáb 
ní  mo  pcucaim  bo  cóip  cupaió 

b'peoil  nd  b'pionna  bdpbéipe 
acc  a  ceapecéim  bo  gac  macaom 

map  beip  caipcpéim  laip  léa/xa.a 


"Ní  cúip  aicpip  óp  Iiotti  pca^ca 

na  bporm  peacam  b'pdépéasam 
pan  cnú  co^aim  a  clú  b'popcailc 

ní  piu  an  obaip  pdilcéabpaió 
an  cé  cuilleap  aogéaba  íonab 

í  ngpéap  pile  íp  pedpp  péice 
pan  cé  nac  múpclaim  ní  hé  a  íonnloc 

íp  méan  liom  1  gcdc  b'éiliorh. 


pdl  bpeap  n-anabpann  b'pdp  t>dp  n-anacal 

mdl  íp  cacbile  cdipbéapac 
caopcac  cpúpac  laomóa  lonngapc 

laocba  lúcriiap  Idncpéióceac 
uppa  cpóóa  bpuéitiap  beoóa 

cuipeap  beopaió  pd  géilleaó 
an  c-iapla  ó  Lúcan  t)ia  t)d  cuiriDac 

cpiac  íp  íomóa  Idniiéacca. 


■  Quod  Caesaris  Caesari  detur,  cuscap  a  ceapc  péin  t)o  Ceapap  (m)  [cf. 
Mat.  2121,  Marc.  1217,  Luc.  2025  Eeddite  ergo  quae  sunt  Csesaris  Caesari,  et  quae  sunt 
Dei  Deo]. 


iii,1.  1  a  piann<5vjipc  pumió,  L,  m.    1.  2  háprjpséalaib,  P.    1.  3£báp 
béipe,  P  ;  báptjéire  L,  m.    1.  4  caicpéim,  L.  iv,  1.  1  rsaca,  L,  m. 

1.  4  mem,  m.        v,  1.  4  túcan,  P,  m ;  Liucan,  L. 
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in 

Ye  Fenians  of  "Westland,1  I  beg  and  request  you 

Not  to  approach  me  with  jealous  mistrust, 
I  desire  not  to  wrong  you,  but  wish  to  impress  you 

With  longing  to  rival  his  eminent  deeds  ; 
Nor  do  I  deprive  any  knight  of  his  due 

Of  the  flesh  and  the  hair  of  the  art  of  a  bard, 
When  I  give  to  each  youth  his  legitimate  rank 

As  the  text  in  the  midst  of  the  Law  doth  enjoin." 


Since  'tis  mine  to  divine  all  the  filtered  elite 

Of  the  regions  around  me,  I'm  not  to  be  blamed 
For  choosing  to  mention  the  fame  of  my  darling, 

A  work  that  demands  no  impregnable  sense ; 
"Whosoever  deserveth  a  place  will  obtain  it 

In  poems  of  poets  of  cleverer  vein, 
Nor  do  I  intend  by  my  praises  of  others 

To  censure  the  person  whose  name  I  omit. 


A  wall  around  weaklings,  erected  to  shield  us, 

A  champion  chieftain  of  virtuous  ways, 
Exuberant,  troop-loving,  fierce,  flaming,  generous, 

Active,  heroic,  and  nobly  endowed, 
A  pillar  of  valour  both  lively  and  fiery 

Who  forceth  the  foreigners  under  the  yoke 
Is  the  great  Earl  of  Lucan,2  may  God  ever  guard  him, 

A  lord  fully  practised  in  prowess  of  hand. 

a  Give  Caesar  what  is  due  to  him. 


1  Vide  Part  ii,  p.  268,  n.«. 

2  "When  Tyrconnell  returned  from  France  to  Ireland  in  January,  1690  91,  he 
brought  with  him  from  King  James  II  a  patent  creating  Patrick  Sarsfield  Earl  of 
Lucan,  Viscount  of  Tully,  and  Baron  of  Kosberry. 

PART  III.  L 
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VI 

poplar  uapal  poipcil  puaopac 

coppgeal  cuanna  cdiócéibpionn 
íp  Opcap  nirimeac  copcpac  cíocpac 

olcac  íorriiap  lá  an  éiplig 
pipceac  pmblaé  bpipeap  Dúmre 

if  cluiceap  cptjip  map  ápa  pléibe 
íp  capcap  cui^e  o'aicle  an  cluice 

cpeaca  Duba  íp  bdnrpéaoa. 

rn 
Re  píoc  mbopbcon  cpíée  toclann 

^píob  íp  onconra  dirbémie 
an  buinne  bpío^riiap  íonnap  caoiDe 

cuinne  t>íleann  áibéipe 
pemnio  puaipcpip  einje  Cuacail 

í  gcpuic  uaina  i  bpdpópéaccaib 
^up  nnon  ndmaio  í  115011  gndcaig 

pd  501m  gpdnna  an  pcáiOpéapla. 


Qn  ruile  1105  pa  1  n-inip  piacac 

minic  piaiii  00  bdgaó  léipe 
luce  a  púipO  00  cup  ap  ^cúl 

map  piceap  cuppa  an  liidil  céaona 
blog  od  aipceap  1  moó  pcaipe 

50  bo5  blapca  bpáipléaoac 
1  noiaió  an  cuile  piaopaio  pilió 

^éaó  mian  Imne  á  ocpácc  pé  pm. 

'  áp  .i.  piau    I.  . 


vi,  1.  1  poplar,  L  ;  peabac.  P  :  poplaic,  m.  1.  2  locmap.  L.  1.  3  peans- 
peap,  P;  mapcac,  m ;  picpeac,  L.  1.  4  cluice,  P.  m:  cluice.  L. 
vii.  1.  1  áicbéime,  P.  1.  3  peinmo.  L:  peirmeao.  m  :  pirmm.  P:  láin- 
opéaccaib,  m.  viii,  1.  1  cuiUe  liac,  m  ;  piaccno,  L  :  piacais,  m  : 

basao,  L;  bá,  P,  m.  1.  3  blóx,  L:  bloj.  P:  cuippeaD  peapoa  a  moó 
pcmpe,  m.  1.  4  piabpaio,  L  ;  piaopaiD,  P.  m :  pile,  L ;  pilio,  P :  pille.  m  : 
cpácc,  P  ;  ccpacc,  L,  m. 
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VI 

Cadet  of  nobility,  steadfast  in  forays, 

With  white  handsome  body  and  fair  glossy  hair, 
An  Oscar1  in  vehemence,  hungry  for  slaughter, 

And  thirsting  for  mischief  on  grim  days  of  war  ; 
Restless  in  scouting,  a  stormer  of  fortresses, 

Sporting  with  troops  as  with  wild  mountain  game, 
After  the  sport  hath  concluded  he  gathers 

Around  him  the  booty  of  flocks  black  and  white. 


'Gainst  the  proud  raging  hounds  of  the  country  of  Lochlann, 

A  leopard-like  griffin3  who  dealeth  sharp  blows, 
Is  the  vigorous  youth  who  resembleth  the  tide 

Of  the  wave  of  the  deluge  of  ocean's  abyss  ; 
Merry  men4  sing  in  the  island  of  Tuathal5 

In  neat  woven  poems  on  parchment  transcribed. 
How  rarely  his  foes  show  their  usual  courage 

When  attacked  by  the  stately  pearl's  terrible  ire. 


VIII 

Such  a  rock-sweeping  torrent  in  the  island  of  Fiacha6 

Hath  often  in  times  past  been  able  to  boast 
Of  having  defeated  all  that  kind  of  people 

In  the  same  way  as  this  very  prince's  course  runs ; 
With  historical  method  a  part  of  his  labours 

In  calm-flowing,  elegant,  flowery  style, 
After  the  flood  hath  passed,  poets  will  set  forth, 

Though  I  wish  to  treat  of  them  while  the  flood  lasts. 

i  Vide  Part  i,  p.  40,  n.6. 

2  Denmark  and  Norway. 

3  A  warlike  chieftain. 

4  i.e.  men  of  wit,  poets. 

B  Vide  Part  i,  p.  121,  n.«. 

6  Ireland.     For  the  many  kings  and  heroes   called  Fiacha,    vide    Keating's 
History,  Index. 

L  2 
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IX 

Lá  bdp  óionóil  dippió  "holóinc* 

Idn  na  n^lanpóD  bpdpgéa^ac 
ní  nac  capriiail  50  mbí  ap  peaémail 

a  cpuinn  caipee  05  pdccléipcib 
ariiail  cu^pan  ceapaó  an  cunnaió 

ap  na  opon^aib  oángéapa 

00  caóaill  íomlac  aióme  íp  íonariicup 

le  hagaió  Luimnig  b'ápcéapaó. 
x 
Gn  can  do  éiompuig  peappa  an  ppionnpa 

neapc  a  cpúip  íp  a  dipnéipe 
cimcioll  mnill  mnpi  Sionna 

íp  Tniniiinig  uile  pá  méala 
níop  pág  btimba  nd  bdt>  úrha 

nd  bdnbonn  t)d  bppdpgpéicib 

1  mbaile  an  paoicig  ^an  a  pcaoileaó 

map  gal  comnle  1  nodil  ppéipe.6 

XI 

t)o  púil  nac  cpíonpa  clú  na  pcpíbe 

púi^peat)  pillce  1  bpdipéapaib 
cuaipim  aicne  a]^  uaip  na  paille 

puaip  an  peabac  pldnéapcaió 
pé  céab  pógrhap  mile  íp  nócab 

aoip  nac  ónna  edcéipeacc 
bliaóna  an  coirhóe  b'piab  pan  aome 

pian  íp  a  mnpm  ndc  éibip. 

a  The  Prince  of  Orange  in  person  laying  seige  to  Limerick  the  9th  of  August, 
1690,  with  a  formidable  army  of  horse  (L). 

6  The  Artillery,  Ammunition,  Copper  Boats,  Bombs,  and  other  engines  that 
were  intended  for  the  Battery  were  by  Lucan  intercepted,  taken,  and  blown  up  at 
Ballin-Itigg,  and  their  guard  taken  and  slain,  etc.  (L). 

ix,  1.  1  áippige,  m;  bd  nslanpób,  L.  1.  2  peacmal,  P;  peacmail,  Lr 
m;  cpomn,  L;  cpomn,  P;  ccpuinn,  m:  ptíccléipcib,  second  'c'  not 
aspirated,  L,  m,  P.  1.  3  cunnaió,  L,  P  ;  cuinse,  m.  1.  4  bo  ca5a.1l  lomaluic 
aióne,   m;    aiúine  or  aiome   (?),  P.  xi,   1.    1  nac  claoipioó,  L.     1.   2 

plánéaccac,  L,  m. 

1  Patrick  Sarsfield. 

2  Tyrconnell.     The   credit   of   having   originated   the    plan   of   attacking  the 
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One  day  that  the  champion  of  Holland*  assembled 

The  full  of  the  fair  roads  with  trees  overhung — 
A  thing  the  full  record  of  which  will  not  likely 

Be  passed  o'er  in  silence  by  far-seeing  clerks — 
After  he1  had  on  the  fierce  daring  soldiers 

The  general's2  plan  and  decision  impressed, 
He  visited  transports  of  stores  and  munitions 

Intended  for  Limerick's  slaughter  and  woe. 

x 
At  the  time  when  the  Prince3  had  in  person  assembled 

His  forces  in  full  strength  of  troops  and  supplies 
Round  the  battery  placed  on  the  isle  of  the  Shannon,4 

While  Munster  was  all  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
He5  left  not  a  bomb  nor  a  copper  pontoon, 

Nor  a  white  groat  of  all  the  brass  treasures  they  had6 
In  Baile  an  Fhaoitigh7  that  he  did  not  disperse 

Like  the  smoke  of  a  candle  up  into  the  sky.6 

XI 

In  the  hope  that  the  fame  of  this  fray  may  not  fade 

I  shall  leave  folded  up  in  papers  for  aye 
An  accurate  guess  at  the  date  of  that  chance 

"Which  the  hawk8  with  celerity  turned  to  account ; 
Six  hundreds  of  autumns,  a  thousand  and  ninety, 

An  age  not  deficient  in  binding  effect, 
Are  the  years  of  the  Lord  who  on  Friday  submitted 

To  pain  that  can  never  be  fitly  described. 

"Williamite  munition  train  is  ascribed  to  Tyrconnell  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to 
Tyrconnell  and  Lauzun  by  M.  de  la  Hoguette,  and  to  Sarsfield  alone  by  Colonel 
O'Kelly :  vide  Macariae  Excidium,  Dublin,  1850,  pp.  373. 

3  The  Prince  of  Orange. 

4  Also  called  the  King's  Island  and  Thomond  Isle. 

5  Patrick  Sarsfield. 

6  Story  describes  the  munition  train  as  consisting  of  "six  24-pounders,  two 
18 -pounders,  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition,  much  provisions,  tin  boats,  and 
abundance  of  other  things  under  the  care  of  two  troops  of  Colonel  Yilliers'  Horse." 

7  Ballyneety  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh  and  county  of  Limerick.  It  is  about 
fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Limerick.  This  exploit  of  Sarsfield's  is 
fully  described  by  Story,  Impartial  History,  pp.  118-121. 

8  i.e.  chief,  viz.  Patrick  Sarsfield. 
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XII 

lp  cpdióce  liompa  1  Ocpdic  a  hionnpaib 

nac  t>on  TÍlurham  bdppléic  pi 
an  Dpagan  t)ána  oaca  Odilceac 

cleaccap  pal  a  gndccéile" 
bíc  50  maipit)  caoipig  a^ainn 

óíolpap  pala  lá  615111 
50  póill  ip  eipion  eo  5cm  eicim 

cóip  íp  oeipe  cpdibléipeacc. 

XIII 

Celt)  ap  uaipib  50  TTIaon  Uaóa 

'p  oogné  buaiópeaó  dibéipeac 
do  na  béinib  cuiseap  piéirnip 

cine6  íp  méiée  mdipnéalai^ 
píop  50  bioppa  bíc  an  bile 

cíopap  cuipp  cap  pal  pcéice 
ip  póp  uim  óeanncaip  pógpaió  anapaó 

ap  bpóoaib  Oanapba  ip  pcdiOéacaib. 
xiv 
t)o5ní  pó  po^la  pan  506156  Ollcaig 

an  bpeo  bponncac  bldcpcéaOac 
ap  an  Opoin5  cap  ppuic  na  Tílaoile 

CU5  a  maoin  1  rndilléaoaib 
Oogní  úpcac  a]\  cloinn  Ú^ac 

cpamn  CU5  cúl  pe  cdin  cléipe 
íp  bío  heilbéipi5á  ó  na  laocgoil 

Opeoióce  05  Oaol  na  n5dipéapaib. 

0  .1.  a  t)t3icce  pém  (L,  m).       h  The  Hollanders  (L).       e  The  Huguenots  (L). 
d  The  Swiss  (L). 


xii,  1.  2  tmcslcm  tílvjinn,  m ;  cleaccac,  m.  xin,  1.  1  maonuaoa,  m  ; 

rnaonuaoa,  L,  P.  1.  4  beannacuip,  L,  m;  beanncuip,  P;  bópbaib,  L,  m  ; 
bopbaib  or  bpobcnb  (contracted)  P;  íp  t)á  béacaib,  P;  íp  t>aÓéacaib,  L; 
pt>á  Óéacaib,  m.  xiv,  1.  2  cap  ppuic,  P,  m  ;  pá  ppuic,  L.  1.  3  upcac, 
m ;  úpcac,  L,  P;  ólomn  rjgna,  L.  1.  4  helbépicc,  P;  heluépicc,  L; 
heiliopaicc,  m  ;  t>p.     t>ul,  in  ;  t>p.  05  bul,  L. 


1  Maon  Uadha,  now  Moynoc,  a  parish  in  the  barony  of  Tulla,  Co.  Clare,  eight 
miles  N.N.W.  from  Killaloe,  on  the  borders  of  Co.  Galway,  near  Scarriff.  During 
the  war  Sarsrkdd  was  usually  stationed  in  Connacht  or  near  its  frontiers. 

2  The  Duke  of  Berwick  and  Sarsfield  attacked  the  Castle  of  Birr  in  September, 
1690.  Sars6eld  protested  against  Berwick's  hasty  retirement  (Macarise  Excidium, 
pp.  386,  357). 
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XII 

It  grieves  me  to  think  in  her  hour  of  invasion 

This  Munster  of  grey  peaks  had  not  such  a  help 
As  the  gallant  and  handsome  and  "bountiful  dragon 

Who  always  hath  "been  a  defence  to  his  spouse  ;° 
Although  there  are  chieftains  still  living  amongst  us 

"Who  one  day  or  other  shall  pay  off  old  scores, 
Yet  he  is  at  present  the  salmon  unfailing, 

In  marches  the  finest  pursuer  of  foes. 

XIII 

He  goes  to  Maon  Uadha1  on  many  occasions 

And  causes  confusion  most  awful  to  tell 
Among  all  that  people  that  understands  Flemish, 

A  race  most  prolific  in  seafaring  men  ;6 
Down  then  to  Eiorra2  the  champion  marches, 

And  there  he  cards  bodies  o'er  ramparts  of  shields ; 
While  round  about  Beannachair3  he  heralds  commotion 

To  arrogant  envy  and  barbarous  pride. 

XIV 

In  the  province  of  Ulster4  great  havoc  is  wrought 

By  the  warbrand,  dispenser  of  beautiful  steeds, 
On  those  who  came  over  across  Sruth  na  Haoile5 

Conveying  in  wallets  their  stores  and  their  wealth; 
He  slaughters  Clann  Ugha,c  those  blockheads  who  turned 

Their  backs  on  the  law  by  the  clergy  announced ; 
And  his  valour  heroic  hath  left  the  Helvetians'* 

For  chafers  to  gnaw  and  make  gaps  in  their  flesh. 

a  i.e.  his  native  land. 


3  Berwick  and  Sarsfield  attacked  Banagher  Bridge  in  September,  1690,  and 
during  the  following  winter  repulsed  an  attempt  of  the  Williamites  to  force  a 
passage  across  the  Shannon  at  that  place  (Macariae  Excidium,  pp.  386,  409). 

4  Sarsfield  does  not  seem  to  have  fought  in  the  modern  province  of  Ulster.  In 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1689,  he  marched  from  Sligo  to  Bun  Drobhaise, 
from  which  place  he  tried  to  arrange  with  Mountcashel  and  Berwick  for  a  com- 
bined attack  on  Enniskillen,  but  he  had  to  fall  back  to  Sligo  on  the  defeat  of 
Mountcashel  at  Newtownbutler  on  the  31st  July,  1689  (O.S.).  The  text  refers  most 
probably  to  his  taking  part  in  the  operations  against  Marshal  Schomberg  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dundalk.  The  county  of  Louth  in  ancient  times  was  reckoned 
as  part  of  Ulster.  Schomberg' s  army  contained  many  regiments  of  French 
Huguenots  and  Helvetians  or  Swiss. 

5  The  North  Channel  between  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Schomberg  landed  at 
Bangor  in  the  county  of  Down  on  the  13th  August,  1689  (O.S.). 
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Uim  gealliluaió  clumini  mapcpluas  an  bile 

nearhpuac  linne  a  mbdipcéipeacc 
50  rnbío  a\\  eacaib  oióce  peaca 

Po"cm  pumi  aco  1  ^cáipéipib 
minic  maigpe  an  cuipe  éaióbpis 

poip  mm  paigpib  cláip  éile 
05  pcannpaó  a  bíoóbaó  am  nac  paoilio 

50  pean^  píleac  pdp^léapca. 

XTT 

Q  6é  nac  iat>pan  pan  cé  piapaic- 

céia  pan  pian  po  05  dibéipeacc 
50  Cill  na  mballac  naoib  pe  ^allaib 

bíop  a^  lapaó  Idirh  péipi 
aj^  cam  nac  biainnpi  1  nt>paoib  t>om  ciapaó 

ap  bibipc  piap  50  bdpp  péile 
b'uac  na  Suipeac  ngpuama  n^iopcac 

pnaiseap  mipe  pá  pléibcib. 

XTir 
1p  éa  nac  maipeann  ^éa^  t»on  gaipceaó 

céile6  Caipil  cdipéipig 
ip  gan  éc  Imne  macd  bé  bmne 

b'peap  pé  bumne  bdinrhéiplig 
ó  bocuaoap  leogam  luaca 

an  póit)  pi  o'puapclaó  a  hdpbgéibionn 
pdCpai^  popca  an  Idip  do  lopcaó 

Idríi  na  ^copcap  scndrhcpéaccac. 

0  íonarm  é  asup  cpuag  (L).  b  .1.  Ceallactín  (L,  m,  P).  nonanné 
agup  eipion  (L).        d  .1.  bpian  (L)  ;  .1.  bpian  bópairhe  (P,  in). 

xv,  i.  1  ap  nearhcpuais  lirme,  m;  bpdppcéipeacc,  m ;  rnbáipbéip,  L  ; 
rnbáipDéipeacc,  P.  1.  3  f^up  rmrnc.  L,  m;  cupaió,  P,  m  ;  cuipe.  L; 
eilim,  L;  péiólim,  m ;  eile,  P.  m,  1.  1  piapao,  L;  piapait),  P,  m. 

1.  2  mallac,  m ;  le,  m  ;  ap  lapaó,  L  ;  05  lapa,  m  ;  05  paipe,  P.     1.  3  bdpp 
pléibe,  m.     1.  4  t>pua(i)c,  L,  m.  xvn,  1.  3  htípbséimiOTiTi,  L.     1.  4  lap» 

P;  ccnáirhéaccaó,  L,  m. 

1  The  river  Moy  in  the  county  of  Siigo.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1689  Sarsfield  was  stationed  at  Sligo,  and  was  in  command  of  two  or  three 
regiments  of  foot,  with  a  few  horse  and  dragoons. 

•  Eile  Ui  Chearbhaill  comprised  the  modern  baronies  of  Clonlish  and  Ballybrit 
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xv 
I  hear  at  the  bright  Muaidh1  the  champion's  cavalcade, 

Nor  hateful  to  us  seems  the  watch  that  they  keep, 
As  mounted  on  horseback,  all  heedless  of  trappings, 

They  sally  forth  quick  on  a  cold  frosty  night ; 
East  to  the  woods  of  the  lowlands  of  Éile2 

That  dapper  band's  salmon  chief  frequently  goes 
And  frightens  its  foemen,  when  least  they  expect  it, 

Subtly  and  trimly  and  fully  equipped. 

XVI 

Would  to  God  that  both  they  and  the  man  they  serve  under 

Would  exultingly  come  in  the  midst  of  this  course 
Unto  Ceall  na  mBallach,3  beside  which  the  Galls4  are 

Flaming  for  ever  with  furious  rage, 
That  I  might  not  be  left  to  repine  in  the  slough 

On  my  banishment  west  to  the  top  of  the  Féil5 
Through  fear  of  the  ill-humoured  Swiss6  with  their  girth -bands 

Who  never  cease  hunting  me  into  the  wilds. 

xvir 
Alas,  that  the  fair  branch  of  valour,  the  spousea 

Of  the  elegant  Caiseal,  is  not  alive  now, 
And  the  son6  of  Bé  Bhinn7  is  no  longer  amongst  us 

Who  drove  the  fierce  traitor  hordes  into  the  waves  ; 
But  since  they  have  gone,  those  swift  lions  of  Erin, 

Who  from  fast-binding  fetters  this  land  would  redeem  ; 
The  chieftain  to  kindle  the  country  is  Patrick,8 

In  bone-smashing  slaughter  the  sturdiest  hand. 

a  Ceallachán  Caisil,  cf.  :  Part  i,  p.  44,  n.4. 
b  Brian  Bóroihme,  cf. :   Part  i,  p.  39.  n.6. 


in  King's  County.     Birr  (cf.  supra,  P.  xm)  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  Ballybrit. 

3  Now  called  Buttevant  in  English  :  cf.  Part  ir,  pp.  172,  173,  251,  n.3. 

4  Foreigners  or  Protestants  :  cf.  Part  i,  p.  39,  n.1  ;  and  Part  n.  p.  50,  n.3. 

5  Cf. :  Part  n,  p.  254,  n.1. 

6  From  Marshal  Schomberg's  correspondence  with  William  III  we  learn  that 
his  French  Protestant  regiments  were  recruited,  for  the  campaign  of  1690,  in 
Switzerland  (Macarioe  Excidium,  p.  340). 

7  Bé  Bhinn,  daughter  of  Archaidh,  King  of  "West  Connacht,  was  mother  of 
Brian  Bóroimhe  ;  vide  Keating,  History,  vol.  iii,  pp.  256,  258. 

8  Patrick  Sarsfield. 
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XYIII 

Ciocpa  an  pémmó  piucap  ppéirhglic 

50  na  péim"  50  páipéapaib 
cap  cumn  cSionna  map  caoip  ceine 

íp  rap  t)aoil  guipm  gndééi^nig 
map  óuaip  Dorhpa  pan  ^cuaipo  ^ceoil  pi 

if  map  cuan  pceoil  Dáp  mndib  aopca 
puaigpe  Ciopcam  uamn  íp  a  puipeann 

puap  50  TTIuileann  ódicéapaig. 

XIX 

Suan  pan  tíic  pm  ní  tmal  Odibpm 

ó  cpuap  Idnhe  an  bdppléiOmig 
cuippió  cpeapa  ciuga  ceanna 

gmpeap  ^leaca  íp  spámgpéaca 
béapap  peolmac  bpéan  ap  bóicpib 

o'éanaib  pógpap  cdiriméala 
íp  cuippe  ap  Dpuimpié  bun  a  bíoóbaó 

cum  a  lomgpi  Idncéapca. 

xx 

Ó  D'imcig  a  noeacaió  do  cacbilib  cldip  péiólim 
bob  íomapcac  acpain^  Od  capnam  ap  cdp  éijin 
cap  íomab  a  bpaicim  ayi  gallaib  05  cáicéiliom 
mo  cupaó  cum  peapaim  na  peanma  an  Sdippéalac. 

XXI 

buinne  map  claipim  ^an  pacall  5-an  pdpbpéicpe 
^an  mupcap  $an  rheabal  ^an  íiiaip^  pe  hdpgpéacaib 
íp  ^loimoe  spaOam  an  galaca  gnáicéaccaig 
map  cpiéiO  pip  Sa;can  pe  n-a  amm  1  Oeáirhéasaib. 

a  -péim  .1.  buióe  (L).  [This  gloss  seems  to  mean:  50  na  péim  .1.  buióe 
pe  na  péim.] 

xviii,  1.  3  puaipciop  bóguib,  m  ;  map  Óuaip  borhpa,  L,  P.  1.  4  puais- 
peap  coipcam,  m;  buailpe  ciocac,  P;  puaispe  ciopkam,  L,  a  omitted» 
L,  m,  P  ;  puipcann,  L,  P  ;  puipeann,  L,  P  ;  puipeann,  m  ;  báméapaig,  m. 
xix,  1.  3  t>eanpuiÓ  peolmac,  m.  1.  4  láncpéacca,  L,  m.  xx,  1.  1  éilim,. 
L,  P.  I.  2  t)á  capnam,  L,  m.  1.  4  an  peanma,  L,  m.  xxi,  1.  2  háipO- 
5-péacaib,  m. 
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XVIII 

In  fury  the  champion,  subtle  by  nature, 

Will,  thanks  to  his  swift  course,  with  rapiers  come 
O'er  the  wave  of  the  Shannon  like  bright  flash  of  lightning, 

And  over  the  blue  Daol1  by  salmon  beloved ; 
As  payment  to  me  for  this  musical  visit, 

And  a  haven  of  stories  for  all  our  old  wives, 
He  shall  drive  from  us  Kirkham2  along  with  his  soldiers 

To  Aluileann  Bháitéaraigh3  up4  in  the  south. 

XIX 

Nor  have  they  a  right  to  be  left  undisturbed  there, 

Escaping  the  rage  of  the  brave  leader's  hand, 
So  he  shall  deliver  full  many  a  stern  fight, 

Begetting  fierce  struggles  and  horrible  shrieks, 
Which  shall  leave  many  corpses  to  rot  on  the  highways, 

To  feed  birds  that  presage  the  shadows  of  death  ; 
And  the  rest  of  his  foes  he  shall  send  running  headlong 

With  broken  and  shattered  ranks  back  to  their  fleet. 

xx 

Since  the  death  of  the  former  battleoaks  of  Féidhlim's  plain,5 
Whose  abounding  vigour  guarded  it  in  all  emergencies, 
More  than  many  whom  I  see  exacting  vengeance  on  the  Galls, 
Sarsfield  is  for  me  the  choicest  knight  for  keeping  up  the  tune. 

XXI 

Sapling  incorrupt  and  free  from  empty  boasting,  as  I  hear, 
Void  of  pride,  pretence,  or  pity  in  the  midst  of  battle  shrieks  ; 
The  honour  of  the  prowess-loving  hero  all  the  brighter  shines 
From  the  way  the  men  of  England  quake  with  terror  at  his  name. 

1  Vide  Part  i,  p.  151,  n.3. 

2  The  name  seemingly  of  some  Williamite  commander  in  the  count)*  of  Cork. 
If  Ciopcam  of  the  mss.  were  a  corruption  of  Ciopc  cam  (crooked  Kirke),  the 
reference  would  be  to  the  well-known  Major-General  Kirke. 

3  Muileann  Bháitéaraigh,  now  Walterstown,  on  the  Great  Island  in  Cork 
Harbour.  For  the  mills  on  the  Great  Island,  see  the  Journal  of  the  Cork 
Historical  and  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  iii,  p.  54. 

4  Vide  Part  n,  p.  15,  n.2. 
5Cf.  Parti,  p.  69,  n.7. 
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5éaó  ínnill  a  caipceal  ^ac  peaccmam  ^an  pdrhpaoparh 

a<5  piopcaó  bpeap  bpala  50  calma  cndiMaocba 

íp  upaibe  a  £lacaó  map  caca  pe  hdpbpaocap 

nac  clumceap  a  caipe  pe  ^aipbe  a  nspdmpaobaip. 

XXIII 

Uppann  bd  allama  an  aicme  pe  bed  ppaocba 
nac  cui^it)  a  beapca  ^eab  pealaca  a  bpdca  aopca 
bíc  lonnap  a  glaice  t)d  n-accumaó  1  n-dc  baogail 
pan  íonamaió  aco  nac  meapcap  50  mbd  baonna.6 


Cum  Luimnig  b'ap^am  b'peapabap  bdim  cpaopac 
nice  pa  parhail  nap  peapaó  le  ^d^béalaib" 
na  bpon^a  ba  mapb  ap  maibm  1  bpánpaonaib 
pa  n-ion^ancap  cpealarha  ón  leabapcac  Idnpaobca. 

XXY 

Uppa  nac  cai^il  a  calann  ap  cdpcpéaccaib 
pnac  pipeann  le  peapcaipeacc  capca  nd  cldicéanlaic 
puilm^éeac  pa^aipne  íp  aipcip  í  n-dpbppéiplin^ 
íonnap  an  placa  cu^  la^pame  lá  b'éipmn. 

xxvr 
"Ní  hiomaó  ní  pala  ní  ba^ap  ní  bdió  bpéige 
ní  cuTha  ní  capabap  cean^ail  cap  dpb^aolaib 
CU5  cumaó  na  haipce  pi  ap  m'aipe  nd  ^át)  émnic 
acc  cuillearh  na  peappan  nac  peaca  acc  a  pcác  gpéine.* 

a  uppann  é  [lege  t>á]  allarii  .1.  cuit>  t>á  clú  (L). 

h  .1.  an  can  nac  cuirhnit»  a  beic  na  beaca  nó  50  pus  a  riidcaip  é  (L), 

e  .1.  'eipionnaig  (L). 

d  ec  póp  nac  peabap  an  bpaicpeab  50  beos  (L). 


xxii,  1.  1  mnioll,  P.     1.  4  an  spámpaobaip,  m  ;  a  ngpánpaobap,  P  ;  a 
n5(p)ámpaobaip,    L.  xxm,   1.    1    pe  aca,   L.     1.    2   ní   cuisit),    L,    m; 

bpeapca,  m  ;  ppealaca,   m;  péalaca,  P;   bptíca,   P;  bpác,  L,   m.     1.  4 
íonnarhaib,  m ;  nionarhaib,  L  ;  baona,  P,  m  ;  baonab,  L.  xxiv,  1.  2  nac 

peacabap   5áibéal(l)ai<5,   L,   m.     1.    4    ba    riiapb,    L,   m ;    bá   mapb,   P. 
xxv,  1.  1  calann,  L,  P  ;  calamn,  m.     1.  3  ápbppéiplms,  L,  P ;  típppéiplms, 
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XXII 

Though  prepared  for  expeditions  every  week  without  a  rest, 
Clipping  off  his  spiteful  foeruen  with  his  brave  heroic  arm, 
He  ought  rather  to  be  taken  as  a  prop  in  noble  toil 
For  his  never  quailing  at  the  fierceness  of  their  bitter  hate. 

XXIII 

Portion  of  his  glorya  is  that  those  with  whom  he  is  enraged 
Do  not  comprehend  his  tactics,  wise  though  be  their  aged  seers, 
By  the  vigour  of  his  hand  he  smiteth  them  at  danger's  ford 
At  the  very  time  he  doth  not  seem  to  them  to  be  a  man.6 

XXIV 

To  ruin  Limerick  a  greedy  band  of  men  rained  down  on  it 
Things  the  like  of  which  have  never  been  to  the  Gadelians*  known. 
In  the  morning  throngs  of  dead  were  lying  stretched  in  sloping  layers. 
With  their  wondrous  armour  rent  in  pieces  by  the  smiter's  hand. 

XXV 

Chief  who  spareth  not  his  body  in  the  grievous  plight  of  wounds, 
Nor  leads  a  life  of  ease,  intent  on  nought  but  fruits  and  tender  birdsr 
Firm  in  revelry  and  constant  in  the  toil  of  mighty  war, 
Like  the  prince  who  brought  relief  to  Erin  once  upon  a  time.1 

XXVI 

It  is  neither  spite  nor  anger,  menace,  nor  pretended  zeal, 
Neither  bribe  nor  friendship  binding  on  account  of  noble  kin, 
That  hath  turned  my  mind  to  frame  this  poem,  nor  the  love  of  aught 
But  the  merits  of  the  man  whose  shadow  only  I  have  seen.d 

m.         \xvi,  1.  2  curiid  nf,  L;  curnann  ni,  m ;  cuma  ná,  P;  ceangal,  L; 
áposaoólaíb,  P.     1.  4  peacapa  psaic,  m. 


a  i.e.,  part  of  his  fame. 

*  i.e. ,  what  time  they  do  not  think  him  to  he  alive,  or  that  his  mother  gave 
him  hirth. 

c  i.e.  Irishmen,  from  Gadeli,  a  Latinized  form  from  5aeiJ^- 
d  and  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  erer  see  him. 


1  Tuathal  Teachtmhar,  king  of  Ireland;  cf.  Part  i,  p.  121,  n.4;  Part  n,  p.  22, 
n.1  ;  and  Keating's  History,  vol.  vi,  pp.  242,  244. 
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xxiii.— ón  ocalcm'i  sin 

Occimbep,  1691 

[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  x,  p.  353  (m).  E.I.  A.,  23  E  14,  d.  116  (E) ; 
23  E  18,  p.  191  (E  18)  ;  23  M  31,  p.  11  (M)  ;  23  0  39,  p.  193  (0).  Private  Ms. 
by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P)  ;  Los  Angeles  Ms.  (A). 

Titles  :  Sir  John  Fitzgerald's  Complaint  of  his  failing  followers,  directed  to 
David  Bruader  from  Limerick,  just  at  the  said  John's  going  to  sea  for  France 
in  Order  to  the  Capitulation,  in  which  voyage  being  attended  by  none  of  his 
ancient  dependants  to  their  Shame  and  perpetual  Infamy  (E,  M,  P) ;  Sip 
Seon  mac  'earrminn  ccc.  (M)  i.e.  Sir  John  fitz-Edmond  Fitzgerald  cecinit. 
Sip  Seagan  mac  5eaPail'c;  -1-  Cigeapna  j\a  Claonglaipe,  ccc  .1.  an 
geapán  bo  cuip  pé  cum  OáibiÓ  uí  bpuaoaip  náp  lean  t»ume  bá  comgup 
é  ap  nDul  cap  páile  do,  Occimbep  1691  (A,  m),  i.e.  Sir  John  Fitzgerald, 
Lord  of  Claongblais,  cecinit,  viz.,  the  complaint  he  sent  to  David  0  Bruadair  about 
none  of  his  friends  or  neighbours  following  him  when  he  was  going  across  the  sea, 
October,   1691  ;    Sip    Seaman  mac  5eaPailc  ccc-  bá  cápam    a    luigeat» 

I 
Ón  bcalarh  pma  t>o  cleaccapa  pmo  pmnpeap  póriiam 
peappa  aco  ni  leanann  me  na  t>ip  Don  pop 
cappangaipeacc  oeapbca  b05nim.p1  óóib 
50  mbiaio  Sacpanaig  Dá  bcpeapcaipepin  apip  50  poill. 

■  .1.  an  Claonslaip  (M,  P). 


1,  1.  1  póm,  M;  peomam,  P.     1.  2  peappa  ap  bic,  0,  m.    1.  4  apip  50 
beo,  0,  m. 
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XXIII.— FROM  THE  LAND  WHERE  I  RESIDED 

October,  1691 

t>'peapaib  éipionn  bocuaio  leip  oon  ppainnc  pan  [rnbliaoam]  1691  (0), 
i.e.  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  cecinit  complaining  how  few  of  the  men  of  Ireland 
accompanied  him  to  France  in  the  year  1691. 

The  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  signed  on  the  third  of  October,  1691,  and  the 
transhipment  of  the  Irish  soldiers  to  the  Continent  began  two  or  three  weeks  later. 
Sir  John  Fitzgerald  had  favoured  this  policy,  and  was  disappointed  at  his  followers 
not  sharing  his  views.  In  O'Callaghan's  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the 
Service  of  France,  pp.  119,  120,  we  read:  "  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  as  disbelieving 
that  good  faith  would  be  observed  to  his  countrymen  by  their  enemies,  attached  no 
value  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  .  .  .  Sir  John  accordingly  influenced  as  many  of 
his  retainers  as  he  could  to  emigrate  with  him,  and  '  went,'  says  his  native  Irish 
pedigree,  '  to  France,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Gaels,  in  November,  1691,'  where  he 
finally  died." 

Metre:  drhpán —     (^)au^^a^^^íu     ó.] 

I 
From  the  landa  where  I  resided  and  my  fathers  long  ago 
There  have  not  been  two,  nor  even  one  man,  found  to  follow  me. 
Verified  shall  be  for  certain  what  I  prophesy  to  them — 
That  the  Saxons  soon  shall  start  to  kill  and  slaughter  them  again. 

°  Claonghlais,  cf.  Part  i,  p.  150,  n.1. 
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xxiv.— a  caic&ile  txSra  caiR^eas 

Occimbep,  1691 


[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  x,  p.  353  (m).  R.I. A.,  23  E  14,  p.  116  (E)  ; 
23  E  18,  p.  191  (E  18);  23  M  31,  p.  11  (M)  ;  23  0  39,  p.  193  (0).  Private  Ms. 
by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P) ;  Los  Angeles  Ms.- (A). 

Titles:  OáibibóbPuabaip  ccc  05ppea;5pa(A);  ppeagpauac  í  bpuabaip 
aip  (0) ;  ppeagpa  OáibiÓ  í  bpuabaip  ap  Sip  Seaman  mac  (5eaPailc  (m) ; 
05  po  ppeaspa  "óáibió  hi  bpuabaip  ap  Sup  Seaman  ec  bo  cuip  ma  biaib 
é  50  Cappaic  an  poill  (E,  M,  P),  i.e.  The  answer  of  David  Ó  Bruadair  to 
Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  and  he  sent  it  after  him  to  Canaic  an  Phoill  (Carrigafoyle). 

After  the  surrender  of  Limerick  about  19,000  Irish  soldiers  left  Ireland  to  take 
service  in  France.  Of  these  about  8,000  sailed  from  Limerick,  while  the  remainder 
took  ship  at  Cork.  The  last  division  of  the  Irish  army  quitted  Limerick  on  the 
first  of  November,  "lna  fortnight  after  Limerick  was  surrendered,  the  expected 
French  fleet,  under  Count  De  Chateau-Renaud,  arrived  about  the  twentieth  of 


Q  caicbile  t>á\*  caipseapa  bío^pap  riióp 

íp  capabap  nap  cealgac  6  cpoibe  §an  56 

"Seay  neamcupac  pe  pealab  lib  mo  §naoi  íp  mo  slop 

íp  maips  liom  leab  acapba  bo  bpuim  ap  bópb. 


11 

lp  beapbca  mo  pcapaó  pib  óp  cpioc  bon  $\eo 

cpéap  meapap  bo  beic  ceannapac  peam  caoib  pan  bpób 

bap  ppappamnpi  50m  aice  liom  ná  caoineap  do 

na  haicme  pin  pa  scaicpeamne  beic  min  50  póill.a 


0  ec  nf  50  beo  (P). 

1,  1.  2  a  cpoibe,  P,  M ;  6  cpoibe,  m,  0.    1.  3  nearhcuipeac,  m  ;  nearh- 
cupac,  P;  nearhcuicpeac,  0.  11,  1.  3  50  mba,  m;  íona  aoibneap  do, 

m.     1.  4  ccaicpnrme,  m,  O. 
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XXIV.— BATTLEOAK  FOR  WHOM  I  ALWAYS 

October,  1601 

October  at  Scattery  in  the  river  of  Limerick,  being  eighteen  men  of  war,  four  fire- 
ships,  and  twenty  ships  of  burden,  bringing  vehicles,  ammunition,  money,  and  all 
other  necessaries  of  war.  .  .  .  The  French  fleet,  being  informed  of  the  surrender 
of  Limerick,  returned  within  a  few  days  to  France,  with  deep  resentment  at  their 
unexpected  disappointment.  There  went  aboard  of  them  a  part  of  the  Irish 
soldiers"  ("  A  Light  to  the  Blind,"  pp.  190,  191).  From  the  present  poem  we 
learn  that  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  was  one  of  those  who  went  to  France  at  this 
time,  and  that  Carrigafoyle,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon, 
was  the  port  of  embarcation. 

David  0  Bruadair  criticizes  severely  the  soldiers  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  who 
did  not  accompany  their  colonel  to  France.  He  accuses  them  of  riotous  conduct 
during  the  war,  and  of  ingratitude  to  him  who,  by  his  courage,  had  gained  for  them 
from  the  English  at  Limerick  those  terms  of  peace  which  they  were  now  using  to 
excuse  themselves  for  abandoning  their  former  chief. 

Metre: — (1)  Rr.  i-vi,  drhrian  :     (v)au^uauuuíuó 
(2)  R.  vii,  drhpán :     (u)     a    u    ^    l     w     l     kj     á    u    i.] 


Battleoak  for  whom  I  always  have  evinced  an  ardent  zeal 
And  an  undeceitful  friendship  springing  from  a  heart  sincere, 
Though  thou  hast  deemed  my  face  and  voice  for  some  time  past 

indifferent, 
Sad  am  I  that  thou  with  back  turned  sailest  from  thy  fatherland. 


ii 

I  must  part  with  thee  for  certain,  since  that  warfare's  end  hath  come, 
Which  I  fondly  hoped  would  leave  thee  ruling  near  me  on  this  sod; 
Dearer  to  me  were  thine  anger  than  the  smoothest  looks  of  those 
Unto  whom  I  now  must  needs  he  meek  and  humble  for  a  while. a 

a  And  not  for  ever. 
PART  III  M 


162  a  caicBiLe  dúr  óaiRseas 


in 


On  ealbaa  bd  nOeacaió  t>ul  it)  pli^e  cum  peoil 
poo  leanaman  1  n-anacainn  mdó  épío  a  Dcpeoip 
bon  pa^aipne  t)0  cleaccaOap  pan  aoip  Docóió 
acá  aipeaccam  1  n-ai^eancaib  na  noaoine  pop. 

IT 

San  pmalapaic  do  leacanuig  mm  epic  an  ceo 
pcpapaipeacc  ni  abapaimpi  ace  íoóbaipc  bó 
an  geallamam  a^  maicmeacap  Oo  ppic  lib  óóib 
pa  beapa  óuic  gan  pcapaipeacc  na  buióne  it)  poo. 


lp  mapcalac  ap  map gaó  bocimpi  an  cóip 

leap  haip^eaó  na  Sacpanaig  ^an  olige  $an  cóip 

lp  anaipeac  pe  peanacap  Od  pine  Seon 

50  bpuige  paipbpe  pan  aipciogal  ndp  líonaó  pop.6 

YI 

Ó  o'eapcapap  ^an  aip^iob  5-an  mncliom  óip 
nd  acpumg  bul  ap  eaccpa  le  cloióeaiii  1111  óóic 
accuinsim  ap  capcanacc  an  coiiiióe  cóip 
§an  bapcaó  ap  bié  50  Dcasaippi  Oon  epic  pe  beo.e 

VII 

Ó  ceapaOap  cionca  clomne  dóbaió  Cuinn 
cappain^  na  cum^e  íp  cpuime  b'pdp  1  5C01II 
íp  maips  nac  puil  05  Oul  1  bepde  t)ayi  Im*» 
cap  paipge  lib  6  bpuib  an  bpdea  cpuim. 

a  ealba  .1.  buióean  (P,  M). 

b  náp  paga  a  rhilletín  ace  an  cionncac  (P,  M). 

■  ec  ní  bpuaip  Dáibifj  an  éuioe  pin  (P,  M). 


in,  1.  2  t»á  macpumn  barn  má  cpirj  a  ccoip,   m  ;  a  ccpeoip,  0;  an 
ccpeoip,  P.  iv,  1.   1  pmallaipe,   m  ;  pmalaipe,  0.     i.  2  íoóbap,  m ; 

íoobaip,    0.      1.    3   maiceacup,   m;    ihaiéceacap,    0;    maicpeacup,    P. 
1.  4  beappa,  m  ;  nbeapa,  0.  v,  1.  3  amipeac,  m,  0  ;  t>o  pine,  0.     1.  4 

bpuige,  P;  bpáió,  0;  bpaigairj,  m.        vi,  1.  4  t>on  cip  pi,  m,  0.        vn,  1.  1 
ap  áóbuirj,  m,  0.     1.  3  a  ccpaic,  ni.     1.  4  cum  paipse,  m,  0. 
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in 
As  for  those  who  failed  to  go  with  thee  upon  thy  seaward  march, 
And  to  follow  thee  through  hardships  into  which  they  might  be  led, 
The  excesses  they  indulged  in  in  the  days  that  now  are  past 
Have  by  no  means  been  forgotten  by  the  memories  of  men. 

IV 

In  the  wretched   rout  which  lately  spread   such  gloom  o'er  all  the 

land, 
I  do  not  call  it  dissipation,  but  a  sacrifice  of  cows, 
The  very  promise  of  forgiveness  then  obtained  by  thee  for  them 
Was  the  reason  why  thou  wentest  on  thy  way  uncheered  by  troops. 


Proud  and  haughty  in  the  market  I  behold  that  band  of  men 
Who,  without  regard  to  justice,  robbed  the  Saxons  lawlessly, 
John1  is  heedless  of  their  talking,  if  he  signs  before  he  finds 
Some  flaw  or  other  in  the  Article2  which  hath  not  yet  been  fulfilled." 

VI 

Since  I  now  have  neither  riches,  silver  coin,  nor  golden  store, 
And  have  no  longer  any  strength  to  go  campaigning  sword  in  hand, 
I  beseech  the  lovingkindness  of  the  Lord  of  righteousness 
That  thou  mayest  to  this  land  return  alive  without  a  wound.6 


Since  the  sins  and  the  crimes  of  the  clans  of  Conn's  mansion3  have  caused 

The  loftiest  pile4  that  once  grew  in  the  wood*  to  depart, 

Woe  be  to  him  who  neglects  to  escape  in  good  time 

O'er  the  ocean  with  thee  from  captivity's  harrowing  rack. 


a  May  no  one  but  the  guilty  be  blamed  for  it. 
6  And  David  did  not  get  his  prayer. 


1  John  Bull,  the  Englishman. 

2  By  the  first  of  the  Civil  Articles  agreed  upon  the  third  day  of  October,  1691, 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  secured  freedom  of  religion.  Three  weeks  later  the 
English  Parliament  violated  it. 

3  Ireland,  vide  Part  i,  p.  41,  n.7. 

4  Chieftain;  viz.  Sir  John  Fitzgerald. 

5  In  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 
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xxv.— cm  LoN5&Riseat) 

After  October,  1691 

[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  x,  p.  159;  xir,  p.  21  (m)  ;  R.I. A.,  23E14, 
p.  117,  copied  from  M  (E) ;  23  G  24,  p.  185  (G)  ;  23  L  37,  p.  179  (L) ;  23  M  31, 
p.  13,  written  by  Eoghan  Ó  Caoimh  (M)  ;  24  M  4,  p.  108  (M  4) ;  25N15(N). 
British  Museum,  Add.  33567  (A).  Private,  Los  Angeles  Ms.,  p.  506  (Ang.)  ;  Ms. 
by  Piaras  Móinséal,  copied  from  M  (P). 

Titles:  DáibiÓ  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  (m) ;  longap  lansap  'Gipeann  -| 
DáibiÓ  6  bpuabaip  ccc  (A);  Dáibic-  ó  bpuabaip  ccc  .  ap  'Gipinn  bona 
anno  Domini  1691  amail  bopónpab  peacaóa  a  clomne  p6in  longap 
Ian  sap  b'  'Gipmn  pan  mbliabam  pm,  Regnum  in  se  divisum  desolabitur 
(L,  M,  N,  P);  an  longbpipeab  .1.  ariiuil  bo  pmpiob  peacuibe  a  clamne 
pém  lonsap  lansap  b'  'GipiTin  a  n-October,  1690  (recte  1691)  Dáibib  6 
bpuabaip  ccc.  (Ang.),  i.e.  "The  Shipwreck  of  Erin,  composed  by  David 
0  Bruadair  on  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1691,  viz.,  how 
the  sins  of  her  own  children  brought  ruin  and  dispersion  upon  her  in  the  month  of 
October  of  that  year  :  Regnum  in  se  divisum  desolabitur." 

This  poem  was  popularly  known  as  Qn  Lonsbpipeao,  The  Shipwreck.     It  is 

I 
Le  cioncaib  na  healca  055  ap  Dallaó  a  scluapcuigpe 
le  ppiocal  a  leapa  can  caipgce  a  Dcuaplaisce 
pá  rhionnaib  an  leabaip  Dá  learhamn  ní  uaiíian  Dam 
an  cuipeani  po  ap  m'aipe  gnp  peapb  an  Duanaipeacc. 

ii 
lnniiie  05  gallaib  ni  maccnam  Dom  cuaipimpi 
íp  cunnail  a  ^caingean  pa  gcapaoap  buan  ^an  pcup 
ní  hionann  íp  clanna  na  n-amneap  óp  gluaipeapa 
do  picpeaó  a  ^ceanjal  50  pancaib  le  puainne  puilc. 

in 
Ní  hiongnaó  banba  meapcui^ce  an  uama  cuil 
Do  cuicim  pan  ainDeipe  1  ^ceanaib  a  cuallacca 
pap  cipi^  Dd  cacaib  05  capaó  pe  cpuabcanaib 
Dá  cioppbaó  5-an  piop  05  ^an^aiD  map  puapapa. 

1,  1.  2  can,  P  ;  can,  L ;  cuaplaicce,  P.  1.  3  laihumn,  L ;  leariiumn,  P. 
1.  4  pá  an  cc,  P  ;  pá  omitted,  L,  m.  11,  1.  4  ceansal,  L,  m  ;  cceansal, 

P.  in,  1.  1  an  uama,  P  :  an  uariia,  L;  an  urha,  m  ;  1  n-uam,a  cuil,  A 

(O'Grady).    1.  3  cipib,  P,  m;  cipib,  L;  cipib,  m2;  cacaib,  L. 
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XXV.— THE  SHIPWRECK 

After  October,  1691 

so  entitled  in  E,  M,  and  Ang.,  and  the  word  occurs  in  the  following  poem,  ^éaÓ 
umbpiopac  peannaipe,  R.  vn,  vide  infra,  p.  180.  In  23  N  14,  p.  144,  a  Ms. 
in  the  R.I. A.,  Michael  óg  0  Longáin,  the  scribe,  gives  a  list  of  Ó  Bruadair's 
poems  which  he  had  not  got.  The  last  entry  in  this  list  reads  Qn  lon^bpipe  ub 
Dáibio  uí  bpuaoaip  -\  cpeioim  50  bpuil  an  longbpipe  pin  05  Oonncao  6 
piomn  a  gCopcaift.  Donnchadh  0  Floinn's  copy  is  extant  in  Brit.  Mus.  Ms., 
Add.  33567. 

In  this  poem  David  0  Bruadair  treats  of  the  misery  of  Ireland  after  _|he 
departure  of  the  Irish  army  in  October,  1691,  and  ascribes  all  the  misfortunes  of 
his  native  land  to  the  dissensions  that  prevailed  among  the  leaders,  and  the 
insubordination  of  the  irregular  troops.  Disappointed  at  the  turn  events  had 
taken,  he  announces  in  the  last  stanza  his  intention  of  not  writing  any  more 
poetry  for  the  men  of  Ireland. 

Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i-xl,  drhpán  :  (^)  1  ^uawvauuija^w 
(2)  R.  xli,  Grhpán :     (u)     í    u    ^    í    u    u    a    u    6    ^.] 

1 
For  the  sins  of  that  people  whose  earsense  was  rendered  dull 
To  advice  for  their  weal  when  redemption1  was  offered  them, 
I  swear  by  the  Bible  this  dirge  that  is  in  my  mind 
Shall  be,  I  am  sure,  if  I  risk  it,  a  bitter  rhyme. 

11 

The  success  of  the  Galls2  is  no  wonder  at  all  to  me ; 
Discreet  is  their  compact,  unbroken  their  friendship  lasts, 
Not  like  the  sons  of  the  women  from  whom  I  spring,3 
Whose  bond  would,  if  pulled  by  a  hair,  be  dissolved  in  bits. 

in 
'Tis  no  wonder  that  Banbha,4  distraught  in  the  webs  of  sin, 
Hath  fallen  through  the  crimes  of  her  clans  into  misery, 
For  her  hosts,  I  have  learned,  when  they  met  with  adversity 
Were  unwittingly  bent  on  maliciously  wounding  her. 

1  Liberty. 

2Cf.  Part  11,  p.  50,  n.2. 

3  The  sons  of  Irish  women. 

4  Cf.  Part  1,  p.  11,  n.1,  and  Part  it,  p.  49,  n.\ 
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IV 

t)d  ^ctipcap  l  bppacamn  ^an  pala  jan  uallcubap 
an  piopma  pap  cpeanaoap  maice  guipc  Nuaóac  pip 
oap  linne  ní  peacaó  a  cup  oeaccuigce  1  nbuanaipe 
nac  oipbeapc  nieacac  an  mapgaó  puapa0ap.a 

Y 

Ni  hionann  íp  a^allao  an  amail  pan  puap^aipe 
cumuleap  ceanga  do  cneapaib  áj\  ocuail^meac 
D'loniiiap  Sacpan  íp  D'apni  peace  pluagpobal 
íp  cupaca  an  peapam  le  ap  beanaDap  Duaip  ap  bié. 

VI 

Jé  cuipeaó  1  ^capcaip  na  caéuppaió  puaopaca6 
íp  cuipm  gac  cpeapa  ap  a  mapbaó  05  bpuacaipeacc 
o'puinniorh  a  n-ea^na  íp  D'peabap  a  ^cpuaióriiiocail 
íp  íomóa  anam  a  hanacumn  D'puapclaDap. 

VII 

5ac  soile  nac  beapb  na  haipcio^ail  puapcampi 
00  cmeaó  Dá  Dcaipbe  íp  D'peapcaib  an  cualangáai^ 
Do  lingpeab  a  leaccumab  ap  aiceappac  uaigneapa 
Dá  bpiceao  a  bpacapa  Dealb  ap  buailceacap — 

Till 

t)'imipcib  leanb  íp  mbanalcpan  mbuaióeapéa 
6  Sionamn  50  leairiain  pá  amiiti  05  ualpapcaig 
gan  piolla  ap  bic  eacapca  íp  pabapca  an  puaocoilg 
ace  mnearh  an  peapcai&  íp  paipe  na  n-uapal  pin. 

a  mtí  coirii lion  cap  é  1  muna  scoirhlíoncap  (nc-eapnacap,  in)  ni  hiat)  íp 
cio-nncac  (A,  L,  M,  P,  ni). 

6  .1.  i  Lrjimneac  (A.  M,  P,  ni,  L). 


iv,  1.  2  Nuac-a,  L,  m,  m  2,  P.  v,  1.  4  bameao-ap.  P,  m.  vn,  1.  2 
cualaingcicc,  L;  cualan  sconce,  P,  m,  m2.  i.  3  luigpeaó,  P,  L,  m. 
viii.  1.  1  c-ionnapbaó  a  leanb,  ni  2.    1.  3  ón  puabcoilg,  L. 

1  Ireland  ;  Nuadha  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  pagan  god  and  also  of  several 
early  kings  of  Ireland. 

2  The  number  of  nations  represented  in  the  Prince  of  Orange's  army  is  reckoned 
differently  by  different  writers.  Colonel  0' Kelly,  author  of  Macariae  Excidium, 
also  mentions  seven,  viz.,  England,  Scotland,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,. 
Germany,  and  France  (1.  c.  pp.  47,  129).  J.  O'Callaghan,  the  editor  of  O'Kelly's 
work,  counts  lei,  viz.,  English,   Scotch,  Anglo-Irish,  Dutch,  Swedes,  Bramien- 
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IV 

'  'e 


Were  the  quarrel  to  parchment  consigned  without  spite  or  prid 

And  all  that  the  nobles  of  Xuadha's  field1  spent  on  it, 

'Tia  no  sin,  I  opine,  to  indite  in  a  poem-book 

That  the  bargain  they  made  is  no  exploit  of  cowardice.0 

v 
Not  like  the  talk  of  the  fool  and  the  flatterer, 
Who  rubbeth  his  tongue  on  the  skins  of  our  worthy  chiefs, 
From  an  army  of  seven  leagued  nations2  and  England's  wealth, 
Brave  was  the  stand  that  obtained  any  boon  at  all. 


Though  our  fierce  raiding  warchiefs  were  cooped  up  in  prison6  then, 
While  the  loud-roaring  din  of  each  fight  threatened  death  to  them,. 
By  dint  of  their  skill  and  their  hard  mettle's  excellence 
To  many  a  soul  they  brought  freedom  from  dire  distress. 

VII 

Those  whose  stomachs  can't  stand  these  relief -bringing  Articles, 
Decreed  for  their  weal  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God, 
Their  wrongful  reproof  would  have  lit  on  some  other  void 
Had  they  seen  all  the  poor  I  have  seen  in  the  cattlefields — 

VIII 

Children  and  women  migrating  in  fear  and  dread 
From  Shannon  to  Leamhain,3  bemoaning  their  misery, 
Having  nought  betwixt  them  and  the  rush  of  the  bloody  sword 
But  the  Mighty  One's  strength  and  those  noblemen's  vigilance. 

a  If  it  be  fulfilled,  and  if  it  be  not  fulfilled,  it  is  not  they  who  are  to  be 
blamed. 

6  In  Limerick. 


burgers  or  Germans,  Danes,  Norwegians,  French,  and  Swiss  (ibid.,  p.  340).  Eight 
are  mentioned  in  the  Latin  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Aughrini,  written  by  an  Irish. 
Jacobite :  — 

Emicat  anterius  campo  pedes  acer  iernus  .... 

Irruerat ;  sternit  Batavos,  Danosque  trucidat, 

Impingit  terrae  Morinos,  Frisiosque  supinat, 

Et  notos  premit  Angligenas,  Scotosque  repellit, 

Teutones  impellit,  lihenique  bicomis  alumnos 

Conculcat  refugos  proiectis  Saxones  aimis. 
(J.  Gilbert,  Jacobite  Narrative,  Ireland,  1688-1691,  pp.  275  et  seq.). 
3  Vide  Part  n,  p.  13,  n.  2. 
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IX 

Gn  conaclann  cneapca  leap  leanaó  an  puamnimene'1 
ip  b'puilin^  peac  mannap  1  leap^aib  luaimneaca 
cuiiica  $é  geallaó  bon  ^appaió  gluaip  abup 
ni  CU151TT1  ó  pancaib  5-up  leamap  a  gcuaipe  cap  muip. 

s 
Jac  mcinn  meapapba  meapap  5-an  cpuailleab  tiic^ 
puipeac  pá  beannaib  an  ceannaip  pu^  buaóa  an  ^uipc 
máp  loban  00  bpacab  gan  paipbpe  puain  50  pe 
ni  cul$  ma  pallainn  bom  bapamail  pcuaóab  anoip. 

XI 

Oponsa  00  óeacaió  ni  peabap  an  ^cualabap 

50  huihal  cum  beabea  pan  macaipe  ap  mbualaó  an  bpuim* 

poineann  a  pealb  an  pealao  bea^  puapabap 

CU5  pilleaó  na  bpeappan  6  bpaeaig  a  mbuannai^ce. 

XII 

1  beigcib  bpeap  bpala  ^éap  anaipeac  puan  map  pin 
piopeaibá  ^an  aipioceain  cneapuigce  an  cuaip  cap  501m 
ap  nbpuibim  an  beaeaig  na  n-aice  le  puaim  an  cpmp  * 
longapaib  langapaib  pcaipib  map  pcuame  cput). 

XIII 

Oo  Im^eaoap  pcaca  aco  an  beaps  pan  uarne  bpiopc 
6  ionat)  na  ^leaca  mo  lapaó  le  buaib  cum  cnuic 
ace  íonariiaió  eaclainne  an  epeabeaig  ap  luap  bo  óul 
bab  cuma  an  peap  ^papaig  ap  pcacam  nó  an  pcuabaipe. 

■  .1.  an  luce  náp  gab  curha  ace  an  ctíp  bo  leanariiain  (A,  M,  m,  P). 

b  .1.  an  beaglucc  do  uniluis  pán  pmacc  cámift  ec  náp  caill  ap  cill 
ná  ap  capait»  piarii  (A,  M,  m,  P). 

e  .1.  an  luce  05  a  paib  púil  le  cigeapnap  a£up  nap  pan  bá  peaparii 
(A,L,  M,  m,  P). 


piopc  .1.  coriinaioe. 


ix,  1.  1  puamniomanr.  m.  x,  1.  2  po,  P  :  pó.  ni ;  pá,  L;  buaó.  A, 

L,  m  :  buaoa,  P.     1.  3  puainn,  P.     1.  4  CU1I5,  ni  ;  cuillió,  m  2.         xn,  1.  1 
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IX 

The  high-minded  grouprt  who  adhered  to  the  good  old  cause, 
And  held  out  despite  hardships  on  slopes  that  were  slippery, 
Though  our  fine  youths  were  offered  bribes  here,  I  cannot  conceive 
In  what  way  their  journey  o'er  sea  hath  been  foolishness. 

x 

Should  a  sober  mind  think  to  remain  without  spoiling  aught6 
Under  the  horns  of  the  power  that  won  the  field  ; 
If  known  to  be  pure  and  his  mantle  without  a  crease, 
'Tis  no  rent  in  his  cloak  for  him  now  to  submit,  I  think. 

XI 

I  don't  know  if  you  heard  of  some  people"  who  humbly  went 
At  the  tap  of  the  drum  to  the  fight  on  the  battlefield  ; 
The  brief  spell  of  calm  they  enjoyed  in  their  properties 
Caused  them  to  turn  from  the  flag  under  which  they  served. 

XII 

Though  to  rest  thus  in  hostile  abodes  be  improvident, 
They  remain,  nor  discern  the  wound's  cure  from  its  violence, 
And,  when  darkness  draws  nigh,  at  the  sound  of  the  armistice, 
They  break  up  in  disorder  and  disperse  like  a  flock  of  stares. 

XIII 

A  band  of  them  skipped  o'er  the  fallow  and  lea-lands  crisp 
From  the  scene  of  the  fight  to  the  hills  with  cows  shamefully ; 
But,  when  the  corn  in  the  harvestman's  haggard  is  blown  away, 
'Tis  the  same  to  have  swept  as  have  grubbed  for  a  little  while.1 

aimpeac,  L,  P;  amnipeac,  m2  ;  ameapac,  m.   1.  3  cpiuip,  m.         xin,  1.  1 
uaicne,  L,  m. 


a  The  men  who  did  not  accept  a  bribe,  but  followed  up  the  cause. 

b  The  good  men  who  yielded  to  the  power  that  prevailed,  and  who  had  never 
disappointed  the  Church  or  a  friend. 

«The  men  who  had  their  eyes  on  chieftaincies,  and  did  not  abide  to  maintain 
them. 


1  Grubbing  or  clearing  the  surface  of  a  field  with  a  hoe,  called  a  grubber, 
preparatory  to  sowing  the  seed  was  the  hardest  kind  of  farmwork.  The  sweeper 
had  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
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XIV 

Nmineap  na  bppeapcalac  peal^glan  puairiineapaca 
náp  cuibig  Oon  caipnmpc  ace  caicearh  a  ^cpuac  pa  ^cpuib 
íonnap  an  acca  leap  caccaó  an  c-uan  ^an  coip 
1  ^coinnib  an  caipe  bo  palabap  uaca  an  ppuié. 

xv 
Qn  nuiriieap  po  canaim  ndp  pacail  1  ^cuaippligéib 
ace  cupaó  agup  cpeabaó  agup  cabaipe  ^an  puac  ^an  oil 
a  n-omeac  Oon  aicme  niop  caprnam  luac  an  uib 
bopmneaó  a  gcpeacaó  pa  gceapbaó  6  buaic  50  bun. 

XVI 

On  cuimpeapc  Caicceann  5a  iiaiplm^  ba  uacriiaipe6 
nd  an  cucac  pe  nOeacabap  plapaip  na  pluapaibe 
upba  ap  calam  ba  capb  le  cuaca  aco 
nó  upba  ap  aépac  mun  a^apaó  a  puaic  ap  boin.c 

XVII 

Cine  na  n-aéac  ó  ^lacabap  uallacap^ 

mume  ná  maca  níop  óam^ean  ap  buanna  aco 

Oá  mion^ap  íp  maip^  ndp  pmaccuig  na  buaiciollais 

pul  O'nnéig  a  nbeacaió  Od  nOeapcaib  cum  puaióceacaip. 

XVJII 

t)d  gcuipeaó  an  cpeanabean  anaipc  a  cpua^cpuice 
pa  bonnaib  an  eappuig  nó  1  leabaió  an  luairiic  pi  éoip 
ba  cuma  ói  gaipb  na  bpeacan  Od  puaccainpi 
nó  Cuipeall  ó  Capa  nó  Cacal  ó  Cuallaccaig. 

a  .1.  na  bea0'Óaoine  bapáncainla  biaóriiapa  bunáiceaca  (M,  P). 

6 .1.  lucc  rinUce  an  copaio  .1.  na  11105016  (M,  P). 

*  .1.  ap  riiuic  nó  ap  bom  (óaoipe,  1»)  a  scoiiiappan  (M,  P,  m). 

d  .1.  an  cméal  céabna  póp  (M,  P). 

e  luairh  .i.  abaó  (L,  M,  m,  P). 


xv,  1.2  puac,  P;  puaic,  L;  puat,m.  1.  3  U15,  P,  m.  1.  4  boin,  L  ;  buin,P; 
bun,  m.  xvi,  1.  2  le,  m  ;  plapap,  P.  1.  3  cuaóa,  m.  1.  4  ná,  Mss.  ;  acpuc, 
P ;  acap(p)aó,  L,  m  ;  asapaó,  L,  m  ;  asapaio,  P  ;  a  puaió,  P ;  a  puac,  L,  m; 
uac,  m'2.  xvn,  1.  1  nacpac,  m.     1.  4  puaiceacuip,  L,  P.  xvin,  1.  3 

50ipb,  P  ;  sapb,  L,  m  2  ;  §upab  na  bp.,  m.    1.  4  Cappa,  P,  m  2. 
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A  number  of  high-minded  peaceful  provisioned 
Who  shared  not  the  fight,  but  expended  their  ricks  and  herds, 
Like  the  law  which  the  innocent  lamb1  was  once  throttled  by, 
Dirtied  the  river  above  them  agaiust  the  stream. 

xv 
Those  good  men,  I  speak  of,  who  never  trod  crooked   ways, 
But  kiln-dried  and  ploughed  and  gave  without  grudge  or  blame  ; 
Their  bounty  preserved  not  the  price  of  an  egg  to  them ; 
They  were  robbed  of  their  goods  and  were  mangled  from  crown  to  sole. 

XVI 

That  rabble  of  Catheads,62 — could  sight  be  more  horrible 
Than  the  rage  into  which  those  muck-shovelling  slovens  got  ? — 
A  bull  to  each  boor  of  them  seemed  to  be  ruining 
Land  or  the  like,  if  he  proved  not  his  spite  on  cows/ 

XVII 

When  that  tribe  of  plebeians'*  had  taken  to  arrogance, 
Neither  woodland  nor  milk-yard  was  safe  from  their  billetings ; 
For  their  gnawing,  alas,  no  one  punished  the  rapparees, 
Ere  so  many  had  fled  to  the  wilds  on  account  of  them. 

XVIII 

If  an  old  woman  spread  out  her  wretched  frame's  linen  garb 
On  the  top  of  an  abbot's  bed  or  under  a  bishop's  feet, 
She  might  just  as  well  be  maltreated  by  British  roughs 
As  by  Caireall  Ó  Cara  or  Cathal  Ó  Cuallachtaigh.3 

"  The  good  substantial  men  of  solid  credit  who  supplied  provisions. 
b  Those  who  destroyed  the  fruits,  i.e.  the  serfs. 
c  On  the  pig  or  cow  (sheep,  P)  of  their  neighbours. 
d  The  same  set  still. 


1  In  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb.       2  Plebeians,  cf.  Part  n,  p.  42,  n. 3. 

3  These  names  are  invented  to  show  the  poor  old  woman  was  plundered  by 
those  who  should  have  protected  her.  It  is  as  if  we  should  say  in  English  that  the 
plunderers  were  Frank  Friendly  and  Charlie  Chum. 
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Tl 


Upparni  an  cpa5aipc  pó  calarii  bo  puacabap 
^é  hon^aó  a  bacap  i  nspabamaib  uaccpaca 
pcpille  na  pcpaipeann  bá  mbappaó  uim  pcuacaipe 
t>o  bpippeaó  a  placamn  le  baca  na  buannacca. 

xx 
lp  cuipbce  an  clasaipc  ap  ceacpaib  do  cuapsabap 
muipeap  na  ineacaii  ip  banna  na  mbuanaibce 
cuma  ní  peabap  bío6  aicpeapa  ap  buaólannaib6 
cuilleaó  bá  beeapcap  ni  paba  50  luaibpeabpa. 


lonamaió  aipcip  piog  Sacpan  gan  plua^cumap 
ó  piucaó  na  noealb  bá  nbeacaió  beic  pcuama  pip 
mm  ipeapn  abamaip  caca  na  huaipe  pin 
t>o  bpipeaó  an  balla  le  paba  na  puaócuile. 

XXII 

pan  scpumne  bo  leacabap  am^il  na  puacaipe 
a^  ponnaó  a  leapa  bo  peacnab  ay>  uaibpeacaib 
cupap  bo  caip5  mo  ^alappa  ^uapaccac 
pa  mpe  bo  ^abao  pan  ^calaic  pi  a  ^cluanaipeacc. 

.       XXIII 

Gn  puipec  $é  pabab  ap  eaccpa  1  n-uacaó  pcuic 
ip  inneall  a  capab  6  ceapcap  a]^  bcuaral  pip 
a  5pmnioll  a  caipipi  ap  peapaib  na  euaime  pi 
boconnaipc  an  eapbaió  íona  pababap  uaió  anoip. 

a  aitpeap  .1.  rmlléan  (P.  M  . 

h  buaólann  .1.  bpeinorh  (L,  M,  ?) ;  má  cuilleabap  é,  lonaTin  aitpeap 
1  miUéan  asup  lonann  buaolarm  1  bpeiciom  (m). 
e  puipe  .1.  pi  nó  pocigeapna  (P). 


xix.  1.  3  mbapa(Ó),  m,  L;  mbappaó,  P.  1.  4  bpipeaó,  L.  xx,  1.  3  biaó, 
P;bíoó,L,m.  xxi,  1.  3  abamaip,  L,  m;  abamap,P,  m  2.  xxn,  1.  2  ponaó, 
m.    1.  4  pa  cuipe,  m  2.       xxm,  1.  2  capcap,  m  2.     1.  4  bocormapc,  111  2. 


v]  the  shipwreck  na 


Respect  for  the  priest  they  have  stamped  from  the  face  of  earth, 
Though  his  crown  was  anointed  in  the  highest  of  dignities, 
If  he  hindered  a  stile-wench  from  going  with  an  idle  lout, 
He  was  certain  to  get  his  pate  smashed  with  a  soldier's  staff. 

xx 
With  criminal  banging  this  carroty  crowd  of  men 
And  reaper-band  whacked  and  belaboured  cows  viciously; 
I  cannot  explain — let  the  judges  be  blamed  for  ita — 
I  shall  mention  ere  long  something  more  of  their  character. 


When  the  king  of  the  Saxons  fled  without  army-power 
From  the  rage  of  the  wretches  who  failed  in  their  loyalty, 
Round  a  hell  full  of  horrors  the  wall  then  was  broken  down 
By  a  menacing  rush  of  the  flood-tide  of  violence. 

xx  IT 

Through  the  whole  world  the  fiends  of  the  hellish  pit  spread  them- 
selves, 
And  urged  proud  men  on  to  avoid  what  was  good  for  them ; 
That  tour  of  theirs  caused  my  disease  to  become  acute, 
For  their  wiles  found  a  ready  acceptance  in  such  a  port.1 


XXIII 

The  king,  though  equipped  for  the  venture  with  little  stock, 
Though  the  state  of  his  friends  was  the  very  reverse  of  due, 
From  the  depths  of  his  love  for  the  men  of  this  island-mound3 
Perceived  from  the  East3  the  distress  they  were  in  for  him. 

a  If  they  deserved  it. 


1  The  crafty  suggestions  of  the  devils  were  readily  accepted  by  the  proud. 

2  Ireland. 

3  France. 
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XXIV 

Gn  puilingió  peapóa  b'ai^ne  a  bpuabm£ce 

ó  conapab  an  ceaca  do  ba^aip  a  luaiciiiilleab 

CU5  íoppaó  a^up  aip^eab  cpealaiiia  cuaip^ce  íp  pip 

cap  mongaib  an  rhapa  pa  peappa  a^a  mbuacailleacc. 


t>uipbe  an  ceaca  an  can  b'aip^  cap  bpuac  a  pic 
ip  cuiple  na  banba  1  n-anapab  an  puapcalca 
oipipearh  a^a  niop  labaip  an  luamaipea 
^up  pcuipeaó  a  pcapa6  pe  pleapaib  an  cuam  50  luce. 

XXVI 

Cuipeap  an  caicbile  capcannac  b'puaic  an  uilc 
a  ícce  a^up  a  aiceanca  meappuigce  uaió  1  scnoip 
a$  coipmeapc  pa^aipne  ip  peacca  50c  pua^aipe 
bap  innill  a  capa  pe  hapgain  puamne  an  cipc. 

XXVII 

1  neicib  na  caipce  ni  pacabap  puaipe  ap  bicc 
pni  cu^abap  aipe  bon  aimn  óp  gluaipeabap 
^éap  Tiiiocaip  a  cea^apc  bon  ealba  cuaipceapcai§ 
ó  pupbam  50c  ceallai£  niop  anabap  uaip  an  clm^. 

XXVIII 

tVuipeapbaib  paca  na  bcabapcap  nuacpucac 
pileap  an  c-acaip  50  niacaib  na  pcuamacca 
le  piucaipe  a  bcaipcil  cap  cpeapaib  an  bual^apa 
bo  cuilleabap  aicip  mo  rhaips  ip  puapabap. 

«luamaipe  .1.  loinspeoip  (L,  P). 
*  pcapa  .1.  long  (m,  P). 
e  bap  leac  (P). 

xxiv,  1.  1  bainsne,  L,  m.      xxv,  1.  1  05  pic,  P.      xxvi,  1.  2  mearpaigce, 
L,  m  ;  Tneapapaigce,  P,  m2.    1.  4  puainne,  P.  xxvn,  1.  1  puapc,  L; 

puaipe,  P,  m.     1.  2  ainiin,  P,  m.     1.  4  pupgam,  ni ;  pupt>am,  P  ;  "Rupbam, 
L.        xxviii,  1.  1  ccabapcac,  L,  m.    1.  3  a  caipbil,  L,  m,  P. 
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XXIV 

The  brave  patient  lord,  intent  upon  snatching  them 
From  the  rain's  rage  that  threatened  to  ruin  them  speedily. 
Sent  money  and  goods  to  them,  soldiers  and  smiting  arms, 
And  came  o'er  the  sea- crests  in  person  to  shepherd  them. 

xxv 
"When  the  flood  in  its  proud  course  destructively  broke  its  dams. 
And  Banbha's  pulse  throbbed  in  the  throes  of  deliverance, 
The  skipper  spoke  not  of  delaying  a  moment's  space 
Till  his  ship  at  the  quay-side  was  moored  with  its  passenger-. 


The  kind-hearted  leader  set  forth  upon  signboards  then 
His  prayer  and  his  moderate  orders  through  hate  of  wrong. 
Forbidding  the  rule  and  excesses  of  highwaymen 
Who  were  ready  to  ruin  the  basis  of  righteousness. 

XXVII 

They  saw  not  a  welt3  in  the  terms  of  that  document, 
And  they  did  not  give  heed  to  the  name  it  proceeded  from ; 
Though  meek  the  advice  to  the  flock  on  the  left4  he  gave. 
They  stopped  not  the  looting  of  hearths  for  a  single  hour. 

XXVIII 

For  neglecting  the  grace  of  these  newly  framed  benefits, 
"Which  the  Father5  rains  down  on  the  children  of  loyalty. 
By  transgressing  the  limits  of  duty  with  violence 
They  merited  reproach,  woe  is  me,  and  they  got  it  too. 

1  King  James  landed  at  Kinaale,  Co.  Ccrk,  12th  March  [0.  S.],  168S  9.  In  his 
Journal  it  is  stated,  M  His  Majesty's  first  care  was  to  have  the  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition  which  he  brought  along  with  him  from  France  safely  landed  and 
secured  in  the  Fort  of  Kinsale  "  (Mac-aria?  Excidium,  p.  296). 

-  King  James  II. 

3  A  defect. 

4  The  wicked,  viz.  the  goats  as  opposed  to  the  sheep;  cf.  Matt.  xxv.  32-33. 
These  words  might  also  be  translated  '  the  Northerners.' 

5  God  the  Father. 
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XXIX 

"Níop  pionnaó  1  pcaipib  na  peancaó  puaóoilce 

gup  gemeaó  1  ocalmain  amail  an  cuame  pi 

buipb  pa  mbeapca  pd  beapa  50  cpuailligce 

cup  cpoice  1  ngac  baile  inna  peapam  map  puaiéeancap.a 

XXX 

On  puipeann  cug  pcannail  pa  pamail  nac  cualapa 
o'puiprn  a  peacca  pbo  capcaipnig  a  puagapca 
ón  Dcuipigean  Dcpeabaip  leap  peapaó  anuap  a  bpuil 
íp  íonganeac  glacaiD  nac  plaiéeap  a  Ocuapapcal. 

xxxr 
Qn  cuipe  nac  caigileaó  calla  ná  cualaipe 
íp  o'imip  a  n-allam6  ap  acpann  cuaiplipe 
6  uppam  50c  ana  géaó  maicmeac  1  gcpuaócoipcib 
ní  cuigib  luce  peapa  gup  caipe  t>o  cuapaoap. 

XXXII 

1  n-ionaclann  aipgce  an  bacaig  pa  buacalla 
global  íp  eallaig  íp  apba  an  cpuaig  00  501a 
1  gcumann  an  caile  t>o  capcain  cap  nuacap  cnip 
íp  iongna6  ap  leacaib  gan  cappamg  a  muanamenc. 

XXXIII 

t)o  cuipeaiii  a  gcaiOipne  gaOa  agup  puaOaig  pi 
le  liopcacc  na  haipce  ni  capmail  gup  luac  óam  pcup 
1  mionnaib  'p  1  n-eapcame  óp  appaccaib  cuan  íp  cnuc 
mullac  an  caipnge  íp  Oeapb  gup  buaileaoap. 

XXXIV 

Qp  cioppuig  an  c-apm  1  noeabaió  oáp  n-uapalaib 
pap  cuipeaó  X)á]\  bpeapaib  cum  paipge  1  bpuaplongaib 
a  bpuilmgic-  peappana  dp  n-eaglaipi  o'puacc  amuic 
íp  o'iomalac  beaca  na  healca  po  anuap  do  cuic. 

0  ace  papiop  ní  beapnaó  peióm  leo  (P).  b  allarii  .1.  clú  (L). 


xxx,  1.  2  tapcuipn-  a  p,  L,  m  ;  t  apcuipnig  a  p.,  P.  xxxi,  1. 1  coipe,  L. 
1.  4  ccpuac-coipib,  L.  xxxn,  1.  2  cpua§,  L,  m,  P.  1.  3  map,  L.  1.  4  ap 
leacaib,  L,  m;  a  leacaib,  P;  a  nuanamenc,  P;  a  muaimmenc,  m2;  a 
muanamcpú,  L  ;  a  muamime,  m. 
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XXIX 

Unknown  in  the  stories  of  deep-read  historians 
Is  the  birth  upon  earth  of  a  litter  of  such  a  kind, 
Proud  men  whose  conduct  hath  been  the  disgraceful  cause 
Of  gallows  erected  like  shop-signs  in  every  town.a 


The  men  who  abused  thus  in  such  an  unheard-of  way 

The  form  of  his  law  and  derided  his  menaces 

Are  amazed  that  they  have  not  obtained  from  the  prudent  king, 

From  whom  every  boon  hath  come,  lordship  as  recompense. 

xxxi 
How  that  gang,  who  have  hitherto  spared  neither  coif  nor  pack,1 
But  gambled  in  wayward  contention  their  fame  away, 
Erom  the  Source2  of  all  boons,  who  forgives  even  heinous  crimes, 
Could  hope  to  find  mercy  is  more  than  the  wisest  know. 

XXXII 

To  make  up  for  being  plundered  by  beggars  or  servant  boys 
They  kept  robbing  the  poor  of  their  clothes  and  their  herds  and  crops ; 
While  to  tell  how  they  loved  a  wench  more  than  a  wedded  wife 
It  is  strange  a  memorial  has  not  been  engraved  on  stones.3 

XXXIII 

To  recite  their  quaternion4  of  thieving  and  robbery 
I  think  I  may  well  cease,  this  lay  is  so  wearisome ; 
In  swearing  and  cursing  by  demons  of  ports  and  hills 
The  nail  on  the  top  of  its  head  they  have  surely  hit. 

XXXIV 

All  our  nobles  who  were  by  the  army  in  battle  slain, 
All  our  men  who  were  sent  o'er  the  ocean  in  cheerless  ships, 
All  the  cold  and  exposure  endured  by  our  Church's  priests — 
The  irregular  life  of  that  gang  was  the  cause  of  all. 

°  But,  alas,  there  was  no  use  made  of  them. 


1  "Who  spared  neither  woman  nor  man.  3  Cf.  Part  II,  p.  22,  rami  vn. 

2  God.  4  Dossier. 

PART    III  N 
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XXXV 

J5é  cu^ainap  amap  ap  aicpip  50  cuaipmeac 
na  neice  ru^  eapbaió  na  n-aipcio^al  puai^ce  pe 
ice  mo  óeapmat)  paoa  50  mbuailpirm  rppioc 
t>oconnapc  na  sapmain  peacam  ^an  puaimneaca.a 

XXXTI 

lnmpió  palarii  50c  paipce6  puan^laipe 
50  bpuilit)  na  haipm  pi  05  ca^pa  a  oepuagcpuca 
^an  ciomna  an  peaccaipe  treagaip  a  n-uami  5cm  ciole 
cusaó  Oá  aipe  an  cé  peacmail  pan  nam  do  ÓI15. 

XXXTII 

Híl  cuiple  nd  caicnearii  pd  ap  pcamalaó  pluag  an  puip- 
pe  ruilleaó  a^up  cearpacaó  paiiipum  náp  puaigeapa 
íp  nnéiD  Daiii  pcapaó  pe  peanmaib  puapaca 
íp  nac  íonarhap  eacad  ná  eallaig  a  luac  t>om  C15. 


Cme  mo  capat»  t>d  meapa  ^up  511a  mo  §uc 
edit)  m'uilleanna  íp  m'eapna  na  Dceapcaib  le  t>ua  nio  cpuib 
cpé  cuppamn  a  ngpaDami  §é  leaccioppuig  lua  nio  puipc 
ní  pilpmn  an  t>at>arh  t)d  pabamn  im  cluanaipe. 


1  gcuilice  a  maipe  t>o  niapcainn  50  buaballac 
gé  cpicnig  mo  nieamna  cacaiii  a  ocuapapca 
culaic  nd  capall  Do  pacmap  an  puacaip  pi 
nd  oipeat)  an  pappuipc  pe  bpeacaó  ní  puapapa. 

a  .1.  na  cpoca  5cm  copoaoi  (L,  M,  m,  P). 
b  .1.  pápac  saca  peapairm  (L,  P). 
c  .1.  gan  cléim  (L) ;  5cm  claoine  (P). 
d  .1.  apbap  (L). 


xxxv,  1.  3  icce,  P;  ice,  L,  m  ;  piocarh,  m2:  pppioc,  P;  pppioc,  L; 
ppioc,  m.  1.  4  Doconnapc,  P;  bocomiaipc  aj\  sapmuin,  m.  xxxvi,  1.  2 
cpuai<5ópuca,  m  2.  1.  3  b'asaip,  L;  uanti,  L:  uaim,  P;  uain,  m. 
xxxvii,  1.  1  rluai(í>,  P-  !•  2  pcmipuin,  P;  parhpuin,  m,  m  2  ;  pariium,  L. 
xxxviii,  1.  4  fraccaifi,  L,  m,  P.        xxxix,  1.  4  pe,  L,  m,  m  2 ;  le,  P. 
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XXXV 

Although  I  have  ventured  to  hazard  a  random  guess 
At  what  caused  the  rejection  and  loss  of  the  Articles, 
Look  how  long  I've  neglected  to  have  a  good  fling  at  them — 
I,  who  see  all  around  me  the  looms  left  without  a  thread." 

XXXVI 

Every  green-clad  tract  ravaged  doth  tell  how  these  instruments1 
Are  sadly  complaining  that  void  is  the  foreman's2  will, 
Which  arranged  for  their  weaving  without  partiality  ;3 
Let  him  who  betimes  may  from  law  stray  take  that  to  heart. 

XXXVII 

Not  a  slip  or  success  that  hath  shadowed  our  country's  host 
For  forty  Novembers4  and  more  have  I  failed  to  weave  ; 
It  is  time  for  me  now  to  desist  from  such  futile  tunes, 
Whose  reward  brings  no  treasures  of  corn  or  herds  home  to  me. 

XXXVIII 

If  the  tribe  of  my  friends  believe  that  my  words  are  false, 

My  elbows  and  ribs  of  my  hand's  toil  give  evidence ; 

Though  the  strength  of  my  eye  is  half  spoiled  by  their  fall  from  rank, 

I  ne'er  should  have  shed  a  tear,  had  I  been  a  flatterer. 

XXXIX 

In  the  whirl  of  success,  while  it  lasted  victorious, 
Though  the  slumber5  of  news  of  them  shook  my  mind  mightily, 
From  the  spoils  of  their  onslaught  not  a  horse  nor  a  suit  of  clothes 
Nor  as  much  as  a  passport  did  I  by  my  writing  get. 

°  The  gallows  without  ropes. 


1  The  gallows. 

2  King  James  II. 

3  That  had  ordered  the  gallows  to  be  used  impartially. 

4  The  forty  years  and  more.  The  earliest  extant  political  poem  of  David 
OBmadair,  Cpéacc  bo  Óáil  me  im  dpcac  galaip,  was  written  in  the  year 
1652  ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  26. 

5  Dearth. 

N2 
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XL 

Sipim  an  ceappaoa  leap  ceapaó  an  cuac  pan  cuil 
pan  bilea  do  ceannuig  le  peannaib  mo  buain  a  bpum 
ppiopaiOa  an  cpeaca  Oo  beapbaó  1  bpuapcpoionb 
50  OcuilliO  pip  banba  malaipc  na  Ouaine  pi. 

XLI 

5é  paoileap  Od  paoippe  beic  peapcaip  póóail 
mi  pciobapo  05  paoi  aco  nó  ím  geappappóbopc 
óp  cpíoc  Oi  mo  pepíocao  50  peanabpógaib 
pimp  Oom  pcpíbmn  a\>  peapaib  póola.6 

xxvi.— jeaó  aiNópiosac  peaNNairae 

October,  1692 

[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  xn,  p.  97;  xcv,  p.  17  (m).  R.I.A.,  23  B  37, 
p.  19  (B);  23E14,  pp.  51,  105,  122  (E) ;  23G24  (G)  ;  23  L  37,  p.  160  (L)  ; 
23M30,  p.  24,  with  completion  in  23  M  31,  p.  21  (M)  ;  23  M  47  (M  47)  ; 
24M4  (M  4).  British  Museum,  Add.  29614  (A).  Private  Ms.  by  Piaras 
Móinséal  (P). 

Title:  Odibi  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  (all  Mss.)  ap  Óobuióeacap  luce  riiiUce 
an  copaió  ap  na  comjjiolaib  bo  ppioc  (M  ;  al.  ppíc)  epé  mópcpócaipe 
an  aéap  nearhóa  a  Luimneac,  October,  1692  (A,  B,  E,  p.  51,  E,  p.  105, 
M,  M  47,  M  4),  i.e.  "David  0  Bruadair  cecinit  011  the  ingratitude  of  those  who 
spoiled  the  fruit  of  the  terms  obtained  through  the  great  mercy  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  at  Limerick,  October,  1692  "  (1694,  M  47). 

Banns  vn  and  vm  are  omitted  in  A,  E,  p.  51,  E,  p.  105,  G,  L,  M  30,  M  47, 
but  are  found  in  E,  p.  122,  M  31,  and  P.  Their  genuineness  is  proved  by  the 
conchlann.      The  gloss  in  L  on  the  first  line  of  the  poem  shows  that  that  Ms. 

I 
Jeaó  ambpiopac  peannaipe  náp  piap  a  glún' 
íp  náp  anacail  an  ea5laip  na  an  pialbocc  umal 
05  Oamnaó  na  n-aipcio^al  náp  piaOaó  oumn 
50  beapbea  nil  nrpeap^pa  pe  Oia  na  nOúl. 

a  .i.  an  c-acaip,  an  mac,  agup  an  ppiopaib  naorii  (P). 

6  ace  beasán  ap  na  popaipíb  póp  (M,  P,  m). 

e  .i.  peace  n-abpám  (L),  i.e.  seven  stanzas,  vide  Introduction  to  this  poem. 


xl,  1.  1  ceappab,  L;  ceappaib,  P.  1.  3  bo  oeapba,  m.  xli,  1.  1 
pobuil  bam,m.     1.  4  pin  pimp,  m. 

1,  1.  1  an  papaipe,  m,  G  (corrected  to  peannaipe).  1.  2  ntíp  piabao,  P, 
M  ;  bo  piabab,  A,  G,  m,  M  47. 
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XL 

I  beg  of  the  Craftsman"  who  formed  the  cuckoo  and  gnat, 
And  the  Champion"  whose  Passion  redeemed  me  from  durance  vile, 
And  the  Spirit"  who  melts  the  cold  ice  in  frigid  hearts, 
That  Banbha's  men  merit  a  different  song  from  this. 

XLI 

I  had  hoped  to  live  in  comfort  when  our  gentry  would  be  free, 
As  steward  or  as  petty  provost  happily  with  one  of  them ; 
But,  since  I  am  reduced  to  old  shoes  as  the  net  result  of  all, 
Finis  be  unto  my  writing  for  the  men  of  Fódla's  land.6 


XXVI.— AX  IGNORAMUS  OF  A  FLAYER 

October,  1692 

formerly  had  them.  It  reads,  "  peace  n-abpám  [i.e.  seven  stanzas]  of  this  more 
at  large  on  page  33."  There  is  a  lacuna  in  the  Ms.  now  between  p.  25  and  p.  36, 
Similarly  the  stanzas  wanting  in  M  30  nre  supplied  in  M  31,  originally  part  of  the 
same  Ms. 

This  poem  is  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  poem,  le  cioncaib  na  healca, 
The  Shipwreck,  though  it  was  written  about  a  year  later,  and  in  E  it  is  given  as  if 
it  were  the  ceangal  to  that  poem.  The  poet  attacks  bitterly  those  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.  The  particular  person  upon 
whom  David  0  Bruadair  vents  his  anger  is  not  named,  but  he  and  his  followers  are 
said  to  have  brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  country  by  their  robbeiies,  oppression  of 
the  weak,  disobedience  to  ecclesiastical  counsels,  disregard  of  the  teachings  of  faith, 
and  neglect  of  their  duties  to  God. 

Metre:  (1)  Rr.  i-v,  Grhpctn  :     wa^u^av^oia^u 

(2)  R.  vi,  Gmpán  :    (y)    ú     ^     a     «j 

(3)  R.  vii,  Gmpdn  :     (u)    ú     ^/    u     ú 

(4)  R.  viii,  Qrhpán  :     (V)    á    \j    i     ^ 

(5)  R.  ix,  amp án :     (<u)    ía     á     a    u    ^     a    ^    v^    í    ^    a.] 

i 
An  ignoramus  of  a  flayer  who  hath  never  bent  his  knee, 
"Who  protected  not  the  Church  or  the  unselfish  humble  poor, 
Though  he  goes  about  condemning  the  Articles  we  failed  to  get,1 
My  ire  in  sooth  is  not  directed  against  the  God  of  elements — 

a  i.e.,  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

6 Except  a  little  still  to  come  about  the  rapparees  [viz.  the  Poem  xxvi]. 
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1  So  P.M.     Other  MSS.  read  t>0  pidOaó  Oumn,  'which  we  obtained,'  but 
cf.  Poem  xxiv,  rami  v,  1.  4,  supra. 
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ii 

Gcc  maccnamaim  a  capcanacc  a  ciall  pa  conn 
íp  aDamaim  a  caipipm  ^up  cpiall  cap  bpú 
íp  nac  Deap^luipne  lapapac  ná  oiancpic  conn 
bdp  n-apsain  bo  gapbcuip  a  mbliaóna  ptíinn. 

in 
Ip  bapbapóa  ba^apap  an  pciallaipe  íio 
cum  aippmn  nac  paca  pm  50  liaca  a  cnl 
ní  caipe  óo  le  halmpa  ní  piappa  snúip 
pan  la^pame  t>o  leaccioppuig  a  piagail  tíipO. 

IV 

"Ní  haicpeac  leip  a  ceannapaic  pe  cpiac  na  bconn 
Od  peap^ann  an  paip^e  le  hiaóaó  na  púl 
'p  íp  anaic  leip  gan  banba  pa  biaócaig  ponn 
a])  baillecpic  bon  ea^la  pe  pianpa  a  glonn. 

T 

^éap  calma  ca]\  allaiinnp  na  ^liaca  ciu^a 
00  capain^eaó  le  ceapcpulan^  an  cia  t)dp  mbpúic 
ní  Sacpanac  ntí  ap  cean^ail  pip  bo  pciall  á]\  bcpúip 
ace  anabpoic  an  beamam  pin  pe  01a  ^an  cuip. 

TI 

Cúip  cap  leap  Do  pcaip  dp  paoice  uainne 
poo  riitjc  ap  pan  pa  plaic  50  piopgpuama 
Opon5  Odp  bpeapaib  pean^a  ap  piopbuaile 
íp  opon^  pe  plao  $an  pcab  50  mipcuama. 

VII 

Qn  lon^bpipeaó  lon^  pin  cug  01a  na  n^pdp 
cpé  cionncaib  an  úgoaip  ap  piannaib  pdil 
mo  mionn  pip  ni  ciubpainn  nac  biaó  1  Ocpdic 
cuncap  bap  n-unpapca  1  ^cian  ap  cdc. 

11,  1.  3  no,  P,  M,  M  47:  ná,  m,  G;  bianceapc,  M  47.  in,  1.  liaca  a 

ctil,  Mss.  iv,  1.  2  hiaó,  Mss.  v,  1.  1  ccbaca,  M,  P.  M47  ;  ccliacuib,  G, 
m;  óliaca,  A  (O'Grady) ;  CIU5,  M,  P,  M  47,  G,  ra ;  ciuga,  A  (O'Grady).  1.  2 
mbpuó,  A  (O'Grady) ;  mbptiic,  Mss.  1.  4  le  bia  na  nrjúl,  G,  in.  vi,  1.  4  le 
flat),  G,  M47,  m.  vii-vin  omitted  in  A,  G,  in,  M  47. 
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ii 
But  I  wonder  at  His  wisdom,  at  His  prudence  and  His  love, 
And  confess  His  ever-faithful  mercy  hath  o'erflowed  its  banks, 
Seeing  that  He  hath  not  sternly  sent  to  ruin  us  this  year 
A  lurid  flare  of  lightning  or  a  fierce   convulsion  of  the  waves. 

in 
With  brutal  ribaldry  yon  render  menacingly  doth  declare 
That  he  will  not  go  to  Mass  again  until  his  poll  grows  grey  ; 
Not  more  prone  to  giving  alms,  he  will  not  gladden  a  single  face, 
Because  of  the  abatement1  which  hath  docked  his  order's  rule  by  half. 

IV 

He  repents  not  of  his  wrangling  with  the  Sovereign  of  the  waves, 
At  whose  will  the  ocean  dries  up  in  the  winking  of  an  eye ; 
And  much  displeased  is  he  that  at  the  mere  report  of  his  great  deeds 
Banbha  and  her  hospitallers2  tremble  not  in  every  limb. 

v 
Brave  as  were  the  crowded  ranks  which  with  His  rightful  sufferance 
Were  hither  drawn  to  bruise  and  crush  us  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
It  is  not  the  Saxon  nor  his  allies  that  hath  rent  our  troops, 
But  the  groundless  foul  invectives  of  that  fiend  against  his  God. 

YI 

The  cause  wThich  drove  our  gentry  from  us  far  away  beyond  the  sea, 
And  quenched  in  deep  dejection  those  who  stayed  behind  beneath  the 

rod, 
Is  the  constant  booleying  of  some  of  our  nobility, 
And  the  ceaseless  disobedience  of  men  who  took  to  plundering. 

VII 

The  God  of  grace  hath  brought  that  shipwreck  on  the  Fenian  bands  of 

Fál 
For  the  sins  of  him3  who  was  the  cause  and  author  of  it  all ; 
I  should  not  like  to  take  my  oath  that  the  account  of  your  upset 
Will  not  travel  far  and  wide  and  reach  in  time  the  ears  of  all. 

1  The  cessation  of  the  war  or  the  Articles  of  relief. 

-  Ireland  and  her  hospitable  noblemen. 

3  This  person  is  nowhere  more  clearly  named. 
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VIII 

Các  leap  bpipeaó  bun  50c  pialcdna 
pOo  pdpuiQ-  buinne  an  cine  le  piapldriiac 
bo  bedpnaó  cuipp  íp  cpuió  an  cia  ip  eldice 
acdio  anoip  pd  pcup  50  biaiOednac. 

IX 

biaibedn  pepapaipe  ó  o'aépuig  an  coimóe  a  cap 
a  cliap  nd  leanpa  nd  a  Ocea^apc  apip  50  bpdc 
pa  óia  cd  haice  6am  aiceapc  an  pcaomnpi  pldip 
nd  piapdn  cailleac  pa  bpeaps  pe  pig  na  n^fidp. 


xxvii.— t>o  ceals  mo  com 

Circa  1692 

[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  xn,  p.  351  (m).  R.I. A.,  23  E  14,  pp.  14,  50, 
115  (E)  ;  23  M  31  (M)  ;  23  M  47.  British  Museum,  Add.  29614  (A).  Private  :  Ms. 
by  Piaras  Móiuséal  (P). 

Title:   DáibiÓ  ó  bpuatiaip  ccc.  (all  Mss.).     These  four  lines  were  written 

I 
t)o  ceal^  mo  com  50  cjiom  le  haicíoíb 
aipceap  na  ^coónac  lonn  Oo  leapuigeao  pinna 
pnac  paicim  ap  bonn  pan  bponn  Oo  éaéuigoíp 
gan  eapbaió  gan  pogail  ace  mogaió  ip  maipcínióe. 


xxviii.— is  DaiiiNa  CNeat> 

Circa  1692 

[Ms. :  T.C.D.,  H.  5,  4,  p.  146,  a  Ms.  written  by  Eoghan  (')  Caoimh  in  the  year 
1699.     In  this  Ms.  these  verses  occur  at  the  end  of  a  number  of  fragments  of  poems 

I 

lp  oamna  cneao  an  bpeac  po  ap  'Cipmn  oill 
pd  gallpmacc  bpeap  cap  leap  Odp  claon  a  cuin^ 
^an  Oamna  placa  05  aicpeab  pcéime  an  pu<mn> 
ace  clann  pd  peac  Oo  pcap  \^a  céile  cuim. 

a  .1.  paopclarm  'eipeann  an  can  t»o  rjibpearj  iab  i  ntjiaió  pis  Séamur, 
1691  (M,  P,  E). 

ix,  1.  2  a  ceasaps,  P.     1.  3  Óarn  asallarh,  P. 
1,  1.  2  cuing.        1.  4  céile  cuim. 
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Till 

Those  who  hitherto  infringed  the  basis  of  each  honest  law. 
And  transgressed  the  bounds  of  justice  by  their  devious  attempts 
To  harm  the  property  and  person  of  the  inoffensive  man, 
Are,  since  they  have  been  disbanded,  scoffing  now  at  everything. 

IX 

The  scoffing  of  a  strapping  scoundrel,  since  the  Lord  hath  changed  his 

lot, 
"Who  will  not  obey  his  clergy  nor  their  teaching  any  more, 
What  greater  need  have  I,  0  God,  to  answer  such  a  blatant  fool 
Than  the  ravings  of  old  women  angry  with  the  Xing  of  grace  ? 


XXYIL-PIERCED  HATH  BEEX  MY  BREAST 

Circa  1692 

on  the  exile  of  the  old  chiefs  of  the  Gaels  and  the  confiscation  and  appropriation  of 
their  property  by  surly  foreigners  after  the  surrender  of  Limerick,  according  to  the 
gloss  in  M,  P,  and  E. 

Metre: — Grhpdn  :     (u)     a    u    ^     au     u     au     u     a     í     í.] 

I 
Pierced  hath  been  my  breast,  severely  with  full  many  a  disease 
At  the  journey  of  those  gallant  chiefs  who  laboured  for  our  weal,a 
For  in  the  land  they  loved  to  dwell  in  now  so  far  as  I  can  see 
Xo  one  hath  been  left  unrobbed  or  free  from  want  but  serfs  and  curs. 


XXYIIL— A  CAUSE  OF  GROAXIXGS 

Circa  1692. 

by  David  0  Bruadair.     If  he  did  not  compose  them,  the  scribe,  Eoghan  0  Caoimh, 
may  be  the  autlior. 

Metre  :— Grhpdn :     ^    au     ^     a     w     a    ^    é     ^    i.] 

i 
A  cause  of  groanings  is  this  judgment  by  which  mighty  Erin  lies 
'Xeath  the  sway  of  foreign  Galls,  to  whom  her  yoke  hath  been  diverged, 
Without  a  prince's  heir  abiding  'mid  the  beauties  of  the  land, 
Having  none  but  orphaned  children  parted  from  her  bosom-spouse. 

°  The  noble  clans  of  Erin  when  thev  were  banished  after  Kin<r  James.  1691. 
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xxix.— police  Í  óeallcn§ 

Circa  1692 

[Mss.  :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  vn,  p.  46;  xi,  p.  236  ;  xcv,  p.  21  (m).  E.I. A., 
23  E  14,  p.  42  (E1)  and  a  second  copy,  p.  137  (E2)  ;  23  G24,  p.  342  (G)  ;  23  M  34, 
p.  13  (M):  24  M  4,  p.  138  (M4),  Brit.  Mus.,  Add.  29614  (A).  Private  Ms.  by 
Piaras  Móinséal  (P). 

Titles:  For  the  Honourable  Sir  James  Cotter,  congratulating  his  safe  Return 
from  England  by  a  faithful  friend  who  cordially  wisheth  bim  and  his  all  Happiness 
both  Spiritual  and  Temporal  (M,  E-,  P;  a  later  hand  has  added  in  M  Dtíibií) 
6  bpuat>aip  ccc.)  ;  For  the  Honourable  Sir  James  Cotter.  Knight,  congratu- 
lating his  safe  return  out  of  England,  Oáibió  6  bpuac-aip  ccc.  (E1,  m) ; 
Dáic-iÓ  6  bpuac-aip  ccc.  (G,  M4)  ap  ceacc  an  pibipe  Séamup  mac  Coicip 
pldn  ó  SacponaÓ  (M4),  i.e.  on  the  safe  return  of  the  knight.  Séamus  Mac  Coitir, 
from  England ;  bo  Séamup  mac  Coicip  íap  mapbao  liple  pan  mbliaoam 
.  .  .  (G),  i.e.  to  Séamus  Mac  Coitir,  after  killing  Lisle  in  the  year  [omitted]. 

Sir  James  Cotter,  of  Baile  na  Speire,  Co.  Cork,  killed  the  regicide,  John  Lisle, 
at  Lausanne,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1664,  and  escaped.  He  was  in  England  when 
his  mother  died  in  1667.  How  long  he  remained  there  is  not  known,  but  he  had 
returned  home,  already  knighted,  in  16S8,  in  which  year  he  married  Eleanor, 
daughter   of  Matthew    Plunkett,    seventh   Lord   Louth,   and   Jane,   daughter  of 

I 
police  í  Ceallaig  pia  pup  Séamup 

pocpaib  pinn  pe  ceacc  an  cpém 
Oá  C015  cap  linn  plan  a  Sacpaib 

nidi  nac  plim  bo  capnanii  céim. 

ii 
Céim  bo  leaping  peace  an  pígpéala 
pbo  léanuig  ppacamn  paca  an  bpíbéapa 
an  béim  bap  ceapc  an  ^algab  ^nírhéaccac 
bpéimpe  a  beapc  bo  cleap  na  cpaoippémne. 

i,  1.  1  Ceall-,  G  ;  Cealla,  P,  m  ;  pia,  m,  G.  1.  2  pocpuic-  pip,  G.  1.  3 
bá  ceacc,  P,  A  ;  bá  coig,  m,  G.  n,  1.  3  salgao,  m.     1.  4  opéimpe  a 

t>eapc,  P;  bpéim  pe  a  peapc,  G,  m ;  t>o  ceap,  G,  m ;  Oo  cleap,  P. 

1  This  phrase,  still  current,  signifies  a  very  hearty  welcome.  The  following 
incident  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  at  the  year  1351  is  probably  the 
origin  of  the  expression  :  "  "William  0  Donough  Moyneagh  0' Kelly  [i.e.,  William 
macDonnchadha  Mainigh  Ui  Cheallaigh]  invited  ail  the  Irish  poets,  Brehons, 
bards,  harpers,  gamesters  or  common  kearogs,  jesters,  and  others  of  their  kind  in 
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Circa  1692 

Sir  Luke  Fitzgerald,  of  Tecroghan,  in  the  County  of  Kildare  (vide  Rr.  xm-xv). 
The  marriage  articles  are  dated  30  July,  1688.  In  that  same  year  he  erected  the 
monument,  still  existing,  in  the  old  parish  church  of  Carrigtuohill.  He  com- 
manded the  famous  Draguin  Buidhe  under  Lord  Mountcashel  in  the  unfortunate 
northern  campaign  of  1689,  and  was  routed  at  Lisnaskea,  30  July,  1689.  King 
James  appointed  him  Governor  of  the  City  of  Cork  and  the  Great  Island  near 
it  in  Fehruary,  1690.  In  the  campaign  of  1691  he  had  a  sharp  skirmish  with 
Captain  Thornycroft  at  Bottlehill  on  the  30th  of  April.  He  was  ordered  hy  the 
Duke  of  Tyrconnell  to  cause  Mac  Cartymore's  regiment  of  foot  to  march  to  the 
City  of  Limerick  on  the  29th  of  July.  He  held  command  then  for  King  James  in 
Kerry,  and  it  was  hy  his  order  that  the  mansion  of  Edward  Denny,  Esq.,  Tralee, 
was  burned,  24th  August,  1691.  Being  within  the  Articles  of  Limerick,  Sir 
James  Cotter  remained  in  Ireland  after  the  war,  and  died  in  1705. 

Metre:  SéabpaÓ  móp  (vide  Part  I,  p.  119)  and  Qrhpán  in  alternate  stanzas. 
The  accented  vowels  are  different  in  each  of  the  Grhpán  stanzas.  In  addition, 
Conchlann  is  observed  throughout,  i.e.  the  last  word  of  one  Rami  is  the  same,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  first  accented  word  of  the  next.] 

I 
May  Ó  Ceallaigh's  welcome1  greet  Sir  James, 

Glad  am  I  the  brave  man  hath  arrived 
Home  from  England  safe  across  the  sea, 

Prince  not  feeble  to  maintain  his  steps. 

ii 
A  step  that  did  good  service  to  the  just  rights  of  the  Royal  Seal,2 
And  inflicted  on  the  patent  of  the  brewer's  pack3  a  wound, 
Was  the  stroke  by  which  the  war-withe's  daring  exploit  cut  away 
The  ladder  of  their  expectations  from  those  greedy  soldiers'  wiles. 

Ireland  to  his  home  upon  Christmas  this  year,  where  every  one  of  them  was  well 
used  during  Christmas  holy  Days,  and  gave  contentment  to  each  of  them  at  the 
time  of  their  Departure,  soe  as  every  one  was  well  pleased,  and  extolled  William 
for  his  bounty."  Gothfraidh  Fionn  O  Dálaigh' s  poem  composed  on  this  occasion 
has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Miss  E.  Knott  in  Erin,  v,  pp.  50-69. 

2  King  Charles  II. 

3  The  Cromwellians ;  cf.  supra,  p.  21,  n.2,  and  the  verses  of  Thomas  Cobbes, 
quoted  in  Part  i,  p.  37,  n.1. 
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in 

péinnió  ppoiiica  nac  cuap  coibénn 

cpuag  a  óúicce  íp  paoilió  pé 
ponnac  puaipc  nac  oub  pe  oeopaió 

ní  cup  an  cuaipc  eolaig  é. 

IV 

6  50  mipnioc  b'piopc  an  aéap  nedrhóa 
o'éisni^  piuca  ap  put)  a  oeap^ndriiat) 
1  n^léap  ^up  pcuc  t)on  mbic  a  ocapb  cdna 
pbá  éip  pin  epic  t>o  pciob  50  baile  an  bdipe. 

v 
bdipe  poclu  pus  an  puanaió 

pian  a  lairiie  íp  buan  ap  bun 
lomdin  CU5  peal  puain  ad  ppionnpa 

^an  peap  pmuail  na  cionnpa  05  cup. 

YI 

Cup  pcéniie  an  cia  po  íp  epiac  t)0  Coicpeacaib 
pd  néalaib  ciaó  ní  piaopaió  popmaoac 
béine  ip  cian  pan  bpiaó  pa  1  ^cocpom  'p  1  jcion 
ppéama  piala  an  íapla  Loclannai^. 

Yir 
Loc  ndp  cpaocaó  enúc  na  bpeallcac 

íap  n-éicceacc  Cpoim  ceann  $up  bém 
Séamup  aon  líon  ao  cpiall  cuile 

^níoiii  CU5  nnann  an  puipe  péió. 

VIII 

Qn  puipe  00  péió  ó  céaaóoin  cuipe  na  ^cleap 
cuj5  piaipeacc  pcéiée  íp  béipceapc  ein^e  t>on  peap 
íonnup  nac  cpéaca  méic  ná  miocaipeacc  bpeab 
CU5  cioeal  t>on  cé  acc  ftéipe  a  Ó01I5  1  ngal. 

111,  1.  1  cuap,  P;  cup,-G;  cuip,  m.  1.  2  paoileac.  P.  1.  3 
t>eopaÓ,  P.  iv,  1.  3  P5U1C,  G  ;  pguc,  m  ;  psuc,  P ;  bic,  G  ;  mbié,  P,  ni. 
v,  1.  3  puan  peal,  G,  m.  vi,  1.  2  ciaió,  P  :  cia,  G,  m ;  na  piabuiO,  P ; 

ní  piabpaió,  G,  m.    1.  3  beinne,  G,  m.     1.  4  loclcmnac,  P.  vn,  1.  2 

"n-eicceacc  ópoim  ceann,  G,  m;  n-imceacc  cpomceann,  P.    1.  3  cuille, 
G,  m.  viii,  1.  3  cpéat>a,  G,  m  ;  cpéaca,  P.     1.  4  puaip  ciót>al  (cibeall, 

m),  G,  m;  cug  ceitnol,  P. 
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in 
War-tried  soldier,  free  from  all  reproach, 

To  meet  him  fills  the  poor  around  with  joy ; 
Cheerful  fence,  to  strangers  never  dark, 

No  vain  resort  of  learned  men  is  he. 

IV 

He  with  courage  that  was  aided  by  the  Heavenly  Father's  might 
Forced  into  a  state  of  fury  all  his  bitter  enemies, 
And  adroitly  from  the  world  removed  the  bull  that  led  their  herd, 
After  which  he  whisked  the  ball  home  nimbly  and  so  won  the  game. 

v 
A  famous  game  the  mighty  hero  won, 

His  hand  hath  left  a  mark  that  long  shall  last, 
His  hurling  gained  his  prince  a  spell  of  rest, 
Nor  left  a  smouldering  foe  opposed  to  him. 

VI 

The  brilliant  form  of  him  who  is  the  chieftain  of  the  Coitir-clan 
No  envious  man  shall  e'er  succeed  in  hiding  under  clouds  of  mist, 
His  tribe  in  justice  and  esteem  hath  lived  for  ages  in  our  land, 
The  generous  and  noble  stock  descended  from  a  Lochlann  earl.1 

VII 

Loch  wherein  the  traitors'  spite  was  quenched, 
Séamus  of  that  race  that  roved  the  seas 

After  the  death  of  Croni-  cut  off:  a  chief, 3 

A  deed  which  set  his  sovereign's  mind  at  rest. 

VIII 

The  sovereign  whom  he  rescued  from  the  chief  Cú  Chulainn*  of  the  gang 
Gave  him  an  escutcheoned  knighthood  and  land  obtained  by  right  of 

sword, 
It  was  neither  fattened  flocks  nor  the  cajolery  of  bribes 
Gave  this  man  his  title,  but  the  keenness  of  his  blade  in  war. 

1  The  Mac  Coitirs  are  descended  from  a  Danish  chief,  named  Oitir,  probably 
that  Oitir,  chief  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  who  sailed  from  Loch  dá  Chaoch  in  917  on 
an  expedition  against  Scotland,  where  he  was  slain. 

2  Oliver  Cromwell. 

3  John  Lisle,  the  regicide,  who  was  killed  by  Sir  James  Mac  Coitir  at  Lausanne. 

4  Literally  Cu  na  gcleas,  an  epithet  of  Cu  Chulainn. 
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IX 


galac  pe  spib  uan  pe  hanbpann 
uppa  laoic  nac  caip  pe  cpeon 

a  gnéiée  íp  gpian  1  ^clú  na  gcupaió 
cnú*  na  ^cliap  Oán  cubaió  ceol. 


Mil  ceoloit>e  cópac  nd  ea^apcac  laoióe 
ó  Gocaill  50  ceopannaib  paipce  pioinn 
nac  pó^apéa  óópan  le  peappaOaib  poinn 
beoceacc  an  leo^am  ^an  bapcaó  cap  coinn. 

XI 

Conn  CU5  copcap  cuain  oá  caoincpeib 

1  scpíc  bappac  cóip  a  clop 
tímeap  oil  pe  epiall  na  coinne 

rug  niaó  lonn  pe  coille  a  cpop. 


Qn  cpop  leap  pin  an  coimóe  cpuénaorhca 
a  lop  dp  pnirime  a  clí  ^an  cnipléme 
^an  loc  l  gcloinn  1  mnaoi  ná  1  mainéapaib 
aj\  olc  na  ^cpíoc  Oo  óíoean  riiic  Óamoinn. 

XIII 

t)o  riiac  éamoinn  ip  lárii  leapa 

lúb  1  péaoaib  nac  cuip  cdp 
mgean  an  péil  pmn  ó  Ltjgrhaó 

pá  céib  claoin  ip  tjp^lan  'o'á^. 

ix,  1.  3  gnéic,  P;  na  ccupaó,  P;  an  cupaó,  G,  m.     1.  4  cuibe,  G,  m. 
x,  1.  4  beoóacc,  G.  xi,  1.  4  00  coille  a  cpop,  G,  m ;  pe  coilleao  a 

cpop,  P.  xii,  1.  1  a  cpop,  G  ;  peap,  m  ;  leap,  G,  P.    1.  4  oioean,  mc, 

P;  oioean  rhic,  G,  m,        xm,  1.  2  cuip,  G,  m;  cup,  P.     1.  3  Llamas,  P. 

1  Darling. 

2  Youghul,  Co.  Cork. 

3  Fairche    Fhloinn,  the   parochia   or    territory   of   Flann,    is   Muscraighe  Ui 
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To  griffins  warlike,  to  the  weak  a  lamb, 
Hero-prop  not  gentle  with  the  strong, 

Sunbright  face  that  glows  in  knightly  fame, 
Nut1  of  clerks  to  whom  a  song  is  due. 


There  is  not  from  Eochaill2  to  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Flann3 
A  master  of  harmonious  music  nor  a  framer  of  a  lay 
That  is  not  bound  to  herald  forth  in  verses  full  of  melody 
The  arrival  of  the  lion  safe  and  sound  across  the  wave. 

XI 

Wave  with  flotsam  for  his  noble  tribe, 

In  Barry's  country4  be  it  duly  known, 

Great  delight  on  coming  o'er  the  wave 

The  brave  knight  brought  its  crosses  to  remove. 

XII 

May  the  cross  whereon  the  sacred  body  of  the  Lord  was  stretched, 
With  His  breast  by  shirt  uncovered  for  us  in  our  wretchedness, 
In  his  children,  wife,  and  manors,  free  from  any  hurt  or  harm, 
Shelter  from  the  evils  which  befall  a  nation  Eamonns  son.5 

XIII 

To  Eamonn's  son  a  helping  hand  is  she,6 

The  maid  who  never  sets  her  heart  on  wealth. 

Daughter  of  the  fair-haired  Lord  of  Louth, 

Who  grew  with  plaited  tresses  fresh  and  fair. 

Fhloinn  (Muskrylin),  al.  Muscraighe  Mitine,  a  district  extending  from  An 
Dribseach  (the  river  Dripftey)  to  Buirneach  (Bally  vourney),  in  the  County  of 
Cork.  Ua  Floinn,  the  chieftain  of  this  district,  had  his  castle  at  Magh  Cromtha 
(Macroom),  al.  Caisleán  Ui  Fhloinn. 

4  The  baronies  of  Barrymore  and  Barryroe  in  the  County  of  Cork. 

5  Sir  James  was  son  of  Edmond  Mac  Coitir. 

6  Eleanora,  wife  of  Sir  James,  was  daughter  of   Matthew  Plunket,  the  seventh 
Lord  Louth.     She  died  in  1698. 
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XIV 

O'dp  an  íonnpaic  uiiial  5cm  aniipéióceac 

50  cpdibceac  ciuncaip  cumra  camnccéillió 

txpdp  ^ac  ciulguc  clú  5011  caill  céioe 

fan  mbláiccnip  mbúió  do  cpú  na  bpiam^céaoac. 

XV 

éaDpocc  a  ^ntjip  peaba  a  paopcom 

puairiineac  pilleaó  a  puipc  péió 
olúicgeal  a  oéat>  ceapc  a  caolbpaoi 

oéa^  náp  ceap  pe  niaolgnaoi  a  méin. 

XVI 

ITIéinglaine  an  cpéniipip  ^an  C0I5  édile 
'p  dp  bppéairia  od  céile  na  bpopapedipDib 
a  caomcpuc  peam  cénn  cui^e  polap  ^pdóiiiap 
00  cpéanuig  pe  Séamup  niac  Coicip  nVpdilce. 

XVII 

pdilce  le  píopcumann  uaimpe 

Doth  peap  aonbúicce  50  mbdió 
capnaim  $an  capaib  a  mbliaóna 

ó  nac  mapaio  pianna  pdil. 


pdilce  óm  cpoióe  $an  claome  coipcéime 
1  nadil  an  laoic  ím  §uióe  nac  picléi5im 
ó  cdc  56  caoim  cap  line  amuic  cpénhpe 
níop  pd^  1110  óío^pap  ríp  nio  buinppéiriie. 

xiv,  1.  3  acá  5ac,  G  ;  t>'páp  50c,  P,  m.  xvn.  1.  3  cápnáin,  G,  m  ; 

capprmaim,  P.    1.  4  maipit),  G,  P,  m.  xtih,  1.  2  am  ^uióe,  G,  m,  P. 

1.  4  Óíoópaip,  m. 
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XIV 

In  unruffled  peace  she  grew  an  innocent  and  humble  maid, 
Pious,  quiet,  gentle,  charming,  ever  prudent  in  her  speech, 
And  each  tuneful  tone  of  fame,  without  a  single  missing  chord, 
Grew  in  her,  the  gracious  fair-skinned  heiress  of  the  Plunket-clan. 

xv 
Eright  her  features,  slim  her  noble  waist, 

Calm  the  glances  of  her  placid  eye, 
Close  her  white  teeth,  straight  her  eyebrow  thin, 

Maid  whose  heart  ne'er  loved  a  vacant  face. 

XVI 

Pure  love  of  the  graceful  chief  whose  fame  hath  never  been  impaired, 
And  of  all  our  clans  who  are  his  spouse's  firm  and  constant  friends, 
Her  comely  beauty,  bright  and  loving,  lighting  my  approaching  steps, 
Hath  given  to  my  welcome  to  Sir  James  Mac  Coitir  extra  strength. 

XVII 

I  pile  up  welcomes  with  true  love  and  zeal 
For  him  who  is  my  fellow-countryman, 

Prom  me  who  am  without  a  friend  this  year 
Since  the  Pianna  Páil1  have  disappeared. 


XVIII 

May  a  welcome  from  my  heart,  proceeding  with  unerring  step, 
Meet  the  hero,  whom  I  never  fail  to  mention  in  my  prayers, 
Though  I  am  beyond  the  border,  absent  from  my  friends  a  while, 
Yet  my  love  hath  never  left  the  old  home  of  my  family.2 

1  The  Fenians  of  Fal,  i.e.  the  Irish  army. 

-  This  line  proves  that  David  0  Bruadair  was  born  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carrigtuohill  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore,  Co.  Cork.  The  name, 
0  Bruadair,  is  not  uncommon  in  this  district  at  the  present  day,  though  often 
corrupted  into  Broderick  by  English  speakers.     Vide  Part  i,  Introduction,  p.  xi. 
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xxx.— is  URÓRa  ctéiB 

After  1692 

[Ms. :   R.I. A.,  23  L  37,  p.  49  (L),  transcribed  from  the  author's  autograph. 

Title:  My  observations  upon  the  present  things  happening  in  this  age  (L). 
This  poem  is  a  complaint  on  the  decline  of  poetry  consequent  upon  the  departure 
of  the  Irish  chiefs.  Sir  James  Cotter  alone  remained  to  carry  on  the  old  traditional 
hospitality  due  to  learning.  A  note  in  L  at  the  end  of  the  second  rann  tells  us  : 
CVJ15  supab  é  5o6FPai5  pionn  ppiorrmgrjap  an  Dana  po,  i.e.  "Under- 
stand that  Gothfraigh  Fionn  is  the  chief  author  of  this  t)án."  Oán  (art. 
metre)  here  glosses  pméip  ip  éispe  (vulgar  poetry,  i.e.  the  modern  assonantal 
metres).  TVe  learn  thus  from  this  note  the  interesting  historical  fact  that 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  schools  in  the  seventeenth  century  Gothfraigh 
Fionn  -was  the  first  professional  poet  who  wrote  in  the  modern  assonantal  metres. 
There  were  two  poets  called  Gothfraigh  Fionn  0  Dálaigh,  the  former  of  whom 
died  in  1387,  and  the  latter  in  1507.  The  latter  is,  it  would  seem,  the  one 
referred  to  here. 

I 

lp  upcpa  cléib  5cm  éi5pe  coépom  ap  bun 

ip  puipeann  5cm  pcléip  Dobéapaó  oipéipi  cion 

cap  ímioll  ip  méala  ppéip  a  cpoca  do  óul 

pa  bpuiliD  gan  gléap  50c  pé  ap  a  lop5  a  bup. 

11 
5eaó  cpubaipeacc  ^léip  a  bpéaDaiD  pop^la  a  bpuil 
a<5  FPP10ri5aP  Pe  t)éanam  Dpéace  1  bpocalaib  Seine 
ip  pupaiDe  péipe  1  bpéió  na  pocaille  pip 
nac  cui^ceap  ace  pméiplip  éigpe  1  bpopba  Cuipc.a 

in 
Dá  Dci^eaó  le  hémneac  ^péap  1  ^copmalacc  cipc 
1  ^cunnail  1  ^céim  'p  1  pénnib  pcoile  do  cup 
íap  Dcuipearh  an  pcéil  Do  aDéapaó  pcocuppa  5I1C 
íonnup  a  céille  aip  pém  nac  Doipce  Dutch. 

a  CU15  gup  bé  5ocppai5  pionn  ppfomúgbap  an  bána  po. 


11.  1.  3  a  beic. 


1  The  Irish  language,   so  called  from  Eibhear  Scot,   an  early  ancestor  of  the 
Gaels,  cf. :  Keating,  History,  vol.  ii,  p.  26. 
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XXX.— MY  HEART  IS  BROKEN. 

After  1692 

At  the  end  of  Harm  ix  the  poet  remarks  :  Cpíocnócab  cmoip  mmlle  peam 
baparhail  bo  pcéalaib  na  hairrrpipe,  i.e.  "  I  shall  now  finish  by  adding  my 
opinion  about  the  events  of  this  age."  The  events  he  refers  to  are,  first  some 
writings  recently  published,  and  secondly  the  transitory  nature  of  all  human  glory, 
even  such  as  that  which  Louis  XIV  was  gaining  by  his  victories.  The  poem  is 
not  dated  in  the  Mss.  ;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  written  some  years  after 
1692. 

Metre: — (1)  Rr.  i-vn,  Grhpdn  :     (^)    l     u    o    é    u    é    u    0    u    u    1 

(2)  R.  viii,  OeibiÓe.  This  stanza  has  perhaps  been  wrongly  incorporated  in 
this  poem  by  the  scribe. 

(3)  E.  ix,  arhpdn  :     (u)     é^uéuuo^vó 

(4)  R.  x-xi,  arhpán  :     (u)     ú     í     u    ^    í    v>    y     a    o    u    á.] 

I 
My  heart  is  broken  at  the  absence  of  correctly  written  verse, 
And  of  the  gentleminded  folk  who  wonld  bestow  its  due  on  it ; 
'Tis  sad  the  beauty  of  its  form  hath  vanished  from  the  reach  of  sight, 
While  many  here,  though  ill-equipped,  are   searching  for  it  all  the 
time. 

ii 

Nothing  but  the  merest  mumbling  can  the  best  of  those  attain 
Who  are  striving  now  to  fashion  poems  in  the  speech  of  Scot  j1 
'Tis  easy  for  their  muse  to  blunder,  knowledge  now  is  so  corrupt 
That  in  Core's  land2  nought  but  vulgar  poetry  is  understood." 

in 
If  anyone  could  write  a  piece  of  poetry  correct  in  form, 
Prudently  embroidered  in  the  style  and  metres  of  the  school, 
When  the  tale  was  told,  a  clever  Scottic3  yeoman  would  assert 
That  its  sense  to  him  was  such  that  Dutch4  could  not  be  more  obscure. 


°  Understand  that  Gothfraigh  Fionn  is  the  first  author  of  this  ban  (metre, 
kind  of  poetry). 

2Munster,  vide  Part  i,  p.  120,  n.1. 

3  Irish,  vide  Part  i,  p.  204,  n.1. 

4  The  sound  of  the  Dutch  became  familiar  to  the  Irish  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Williamite  army. 

0  2 
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IV 

Ó  t>'imci5  a  cléió  Dáp  géill  an  popup  50  puin 
p^Lip  pileaca  an  cé  náp  léi£  na  ^oéapa  anoip 
ni  clumim  pe  héipneaó  éipeacc  eocapa  coip 
íp  piDipe  péió  nac  éapann  ocap  ap  bic. 


puip^nearh  cléipe  ip  bpéiéleann  bpopapca  1  bpiop 
íp  culaig  an  cpéaDa  ip  qiéice  b'popcacc  50  huip 
rnáó  ppucaipe  péapca  an  cé  nó  pocaipe  pmpc 
an  bile  pip  Séanuip  paop  macCoicip  a  pppioc. 


tnle  nac  cpéi^eann  cpéiée  popcaile  pip 
beió  pomeanDa  péiríi  pe  péntie  ip  bopb  pe  bpuic 
map  cuilleab  le  héaccaib  léipe  a  C01I5  pa  cpuib 
t>o  cuiDig  Don  péile  péióceac  occaip  a  bpuiD. 


VII 

Gbeip  jliocap  an  cpao^ail  cé  ^up  Ooipb  an  5U16 
5up  buille  Oon  baoppaió  péaO  Oo  bponnaó  50  bpiopc 
ace  CU151Ó  an  caobnocc  péaDap  pocam  a  cnip 
jup  cuiple  Oon  Dépeapc  Oaonnacc  coéuigée  a  cuipp. 


VIII 

Gon  ni  pileap  6  peapc  nOé 
ip  maips  aOeip  ^up  Ouibpé 

ni  cuap  ceapc  Oon  cé  póipeap 
Oo  peapc  noé  ap  a  óiopóilib. 

iv,  1.  2  léig.        v,  1.  1  a  biop.        vii,  1.  2  bulla. 


1  Poet  living  in  the  east  of  the  county  of  Cork.  David  was  living  further  vrest 
at  this  time,  most  probably  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  cf.  Poems  xxxn-xxxvr 
infra. 
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IV 

Since  the  bands  which  science  used  to  yield  to  now  have  disappeared, 
And  he  who  never  read  the  vowels  is  esteemeed  poetic  now, 
I  do  not  hear  of  any  pacts  of  payment  for  effectiveness 
Between  the  Easterns1  and  a  gentle  knight2  who  ne'er  rejects  the 
weak. 


Edifice  of  clerks  and  woodbines,3  experts  skilled  in  wisdom's  lore, 
Hill  on  which  the  feeblest  flock  finds  fitting  help  in  time  of  need, 
He  who  roams  in  search  of  feasts  or  he  who  rolls  expectant  eyes 
Finds  the  brave  Sir  James  Mac  Coitir  is  the  man  to  set  him  up. 


VI 

"Warrior  who  ne'er  forsakes  the  traits  which  mark  a  man  of  might, 
Calm  and  gentle  with  the  gentle,  with  the  haughty  proud  and  stern, 
Besides  his  other  brilliant  deeds  of  sword  and  hand  he  did  his  share 
In  helping  bounty  to  deliver  eight  men4  from  oppression  vile. 


VII 

The  wisdom  of  the  world  asserteth,  gloomy  though  the  saying  be, 
That  it  is  a  stroke  of  folly  to  be  brisk  in  giving  aught, 
But  the  naked  wretch  who  gets  a  cover  for  his  skin  perceives 
The  kindness  which  supports  his  body  is  a  vein  of  charity. 


VIII 

Aught  that  flows  from  charity, 
Woe  who  calls  it  moonless  night, 

No  small  pledge  is  his  who  aids 

Poor  folk  for  the  love  of  God. 

2  Sir  James  Mac  Coitir,  for  whom  see  Introduction   to   Poem  xxix,  supra, 
p.  186. 

3  Skilful  entwiners  of  verses,  i.e.,  poets. 

4  Eight  literati  of  the  well-known  Blarney  school. 
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11a  cpéicpip  pn  opéimeap  pe  popcaib  an  ppoip 
nac  léi^ia  luce  béapla  a^up  bpocaill  na  ^cóip 
a  óé  miiie  caorham  íp  copain  50  t>eo 
an  cé  pin  íp  aonuppa  cocuigce  061b. a     Gmen. 


Siud  pui^le  nac  paoilnn  gup  aeapbca  an  t>dil 
púnp  caoilce  na  pepibeann  pa  a\\  leacaó  map  edit* 
conn  oilinne  ap  line  pan  maioe  na  Idim 
a'ponn  pice  gup  cíoólaic  ay>  ceapaoap  cdc. 

XI 

Clú  Laoipig  leap  líonaó  6  placap  50  lap 

05  bpúc  cíopca  na  cimcioll  1  5caipmeapcaib  015 

pin  ppigoe  ói  coióce  ní  íiiaippe  na  óedi§ 

1  bponnc  aoipe  md  cpiocnaig  a  n-abaip  an  pdió. 

0  Cpíocnócat)  cmoip  maille  peemi  baparhail  Do  pcéalaib  nahaimpipe. 


x,  1.  3  ppaoiDe.    1.  4  cpiocno.15. 
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IX 

The  men  who  in  spite  of  their  weakness  keep  scaling  the  heights  of 

that  prose, 
Who  allow  neither  upstarts  nor  speakers  of  English  into  their  midst ; 
0  God  of  the  heavens,  I  pray  Thee,  preserve  and  protect  to  the  end 
That  person  who  now  is  the  only  prop  of  support  that  they  have." 


These  words  prove  I  do  not  think  the  explanation  of  the  spread 
Of  those  writings1  which  are  being  circulated  is  more  sure 
Since  the  floodtide  of  our  nation,  with  his  baton  in  his  hand, 
Hath  complied  with  every  fancy  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

XI 

Of  the  fame  of  Louis,2  filling  every  spot  from  heaven  to  earth, 
As  he  crushes  lands  around  him  'mid  the  roaring  din  of  war, 
Not  an  atom  will  continue  to  exist,  when  he  is  gone, 
If  the  words  the  prophet3  utters  be  in  point  of  time  fulfilled. 

a  1  shall  conclude  not  with  my  opinion  of  the  news  of  the  day. 


1  This  probably  refers  to  such  writings  as  Parlaimint  na  mBan,  which  was 
composed  by  Domhnall  0  Colmáin  (P.P.  of  Knockraha  in  1704),  in  1697,  under 
the  patronage  of  Sir  James  Mac  Coitir. 

2  Louis  XIV,  King  of  France. 

3  Isai.  xl,  6,  Omnis  caro  fcenum,  et  omnis  gloria  quasi  flos  agri- 
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xxxi.— miCiS  soiceim 
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[Ms.  :  Brit.  Mus.,  Eg.  154,  fol.  83ft,  which  was  written  by  Edward  O'Reilly, 
the  lexicographer.  In  this  Ms.  the  title  of  the  poem  is  0<5itti&  ua  bpuabaip  ccc. 
1°  Novembris,  1692.  Unfortunately  this  Ms.,  the  only  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  which  this  poem  is  preserved,  is  imperfect  in  several  places,  especially  in 
rann  xxxv,  11.  2,  4.  The  laws  of  the  metre  in  which  the  poem  is  composed 
enable  us  to  fill  up  the  lacunae  of  the  Ms.  with  fair  certainty  in  most  other  cases. 

The  poem  is  a  panegyric  on  Mac  Donncha  Ealla,  that  is  Mac  Donogh,  cbief  of 
Duthaigh  Ealla  (Duhallow,  Co.  Cork).  His  Christian  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  poem.  In  the  Catalogue  Raisonné  of  Edward  O'Reilly's  Mss.  (R.I. A.,  23  H  1, 
p.  180)  it  is  stated  that  the  poem  was  addressed  to  "John,  son  of  Donogh  McCarthy," 
but  this  may  be  merely  a  deduction  from  rann  x,  1.  4.  From  the  poem  itself  we 
learn  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  the  son  of  Margaret,  a  sister  of 
Lord  Muskerry  (R.xxiii).  If  the  words  ua  (grandson)  and  laprhó  (great-grandson) 
in  ranns  xxn  and  xxix  respectively  are  to  be  taken  in  their  strict  sense  and  not  in 
the  general  signification  of  descendant,  then  his  grandfather,  possibly,  was  called 
Diarmaid,  and  his  great-grandfather  Cormac.  We  are  told  also  that  he  was 
related  by.  blood  to  the  O'Briens  of  Dál  gCais  (R.  xxiv),  Viscount  Roche  of 
Fermoy  (R.  xxv),  the  Fitzgeralds  of  Aine  (R.  xxv),  the  O'Sullivans  of  Dun 
Ciaráin  (R.  xxvi),  and  the  Butlers  of  Dún  Iasc  or  Cahir  in  the  County  of 
Tipperary  (R.  xxvn). 

Charles  McCarthy,  alias  McDonogh,  was  one  of  the  assessors  for  the  County  of 
Cork,  appointed  by  a  commission  of  James  II,  dated  10th  April,  1690.  As  these 
assessors  were  chosen  on  account  of  their  being  men  of  great  local  influence,  it  is 
probable  that  this  Charles  (in  Irish,  Cormac)  was  the  MacDonogh,  chief  of 
Duhallow.  Lord  Barrymore,  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  on  the  29th  of 
October,   1690,  says,   ''I  have  within  these  two   days  received  a  very  humble 

I 
TTIicig  poiceim  50  píol  ^Cdpéaig 

ceinnlicpe  cyitj  éibip  pirm 
6  ctí  im  pocaiji  snúip  bon  gpicmpuil 

c£hp  ay  bcocaip  cpialluió  pmn. 

11 
Vie  coónac  cláip  aoibinn  Galla 

éa^caoinpiot)  mo  luic  6  16 
óp  é  a  bppic  1  bpup  bon  ^ealspan 

lup  á]\  pic  ni  peacpdn  do. 

1,  1.  1  mició  poicceim.     1.  4  cúp  ;  pin. 
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petition  on  behalf  of  Colonel  McDonogh,  chief  of  the  country  called  Duhallow, 
between  Mallow  and  tbe  Co.unty  of  Kerry,  and  of  another  chieftain  of  a  country 
called  O'Callaghan,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  their  Majesties.  It  is  of 
very  great  consequence  to  draw  over  people  of  their  quality  and  interest  who  will 
bring  with  them  a  thousand  men  and  at  least  seven  or  eight  hundred  cows" 
(D' Alton,  King  James's  Irish  Army  List,  London,  1861,  vol.  ii,  p.  689). 

In  the  year  1585  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  mention  the  contention  for 
the  lordship  of  Ealla  (Duhallow)  between  Diarmaid  mac  Eoghain  mic  Donnchadha 
an  bhóthair  mic  Eoghain  mic  Donnchadha  and  Donnchadh  mac  Cormaic  <5ig  mic 
Cormaic  mic  Donnchadha.  As  the  published  pedigrees  of  MacDonogh  of  Duhallow 
are  all  imperfect,  I  will  give  here  the  later  generations  of  the  pedigree  preserved 
in  23  L  37,  p.  259,  a  Ms.  in  the  R.I. A.,  transcribed  by  John  Stack  from  a  Ms.  by 
David  Ó  Bruadair.  It  runs  as  follows:  Oonncao  mac  Copbmaic  mic 
Copbmaic  mic  Copbmaic  mic  Oonncaoa  mic  Oonncaoa  mic  Oonncaio 
mic  Copbmaic  mic  Donncaoa  na  pcoile  mic  Oiapmaba  mic  Oiapmaba 
mic  Copbmaic  pmn,  etc.  In  23  L  37  the  generations  are  continued  up  to 
Oilioll  Ólum,  but  these  can  be  found  in  Irish  Texts  Society,  vol.  xv,  pp.  16-17, 
Nos.  111-84. 

An  account  of  the  Mac  Donoghs  of  Duhallow  was  published  by  Mr.  Vm.  F. 
Dennehy  iu  the  Journal  of  the  Cork  Historical  and  Archaeological  Society  for 
1894,  vol.  iii,  pp.  157-162. 

Metre:  Séabnaó  al.  péabpao  móp  nó  paba,  vide  Part  n,  p.  39.] 


'Tis  time  to  go  with  joyful  step  to  Cárthach's  seed,1 

The  headlines2  of  the  noble  blood  of  Eibhear  Eionn,3 

Since  a  bright  face  of  that  race  before  me  shines, 
I  shall  now  set  out  upon  my  journey's  start. 

ii 
To  the  chief  who  rules  o'er  Ella's  pleasant  plain4 

In  the  light  of  day  I  shall  bewail  my  wounds, 
Since  none  of  the  white  grain5  can  here  be  found  but  he 

Eor  he  doth  know  full  well  the  herb  to  give  me  ease. 

1  Vide  Part  i,  p.  28,  n.-. 

2  The  Mac  Carthys  are  the  senior  tribe  not  only  of  the  race  of  Eibhear  Fioun, 
but  also  of  all  the  Gaadhil. 

3  Vide  Part  i,  p.  51,  n.2. 

4  Duthaigh  Ealla,  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

5  Nobles. 
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III 
TTIo  liac  léi^píoo,  mópdn  eile 

b'uaiplib  TTluirhneac  ó  nac  maip, 
50  mac  t)onnca  an  puilc  map  apopc 

muipc  típ  n-opcpa  b'aécopc  <aipA. 

IV 

Gcaió  péapuame  meic  t)onnca 

beacpaib  t>dn  do  bumne  an  buipb 

bpaé  na  gcliap  ap  cpoó  í  éibip 

'p  a  éol  piam  ^an  éirhóig  uipb. 

v 
Noccpaopa  6  ló  cuio  bom  cpéaceaib 

bo  cum  caomanca  an  cldip  buig 
má  cá  50  mbia  pceol  nac  pcaoilim 

leop  bom  cia  md  caomim  cuib. 

VI 

blog  bom  bpannbdn  beié  pd  mogaib 

cd  meapa  6om  beió  pa  bpóin 
cu^pab  liopca  a  lúb  pa  leabán 

mo  pcúg  pcpiopca  ap  bea^dn  lóin. 

VII 

Gcaig  dp  bponn  cpón  a  ^cumann 
ceannap  peapainn  ó  puaip  piab 

b'acpab  an  bpon^  50  puim  pógrnail 
cpom  05  pomn  an  pógrhaip  iat>, 

VIII 

pdp  na  pian  gan  poépom  pípbeac 

bo  na  pocaib  pó^pap  am 
cum  a  nuall  óp  cdc  00  cancam 

mo  nuap  pdó  a  n-ancpuim  ann. 

111,  1.  1  leismot).  iv,  1.  1  péap  uame.  1.  2  beacpaió  ban  t)o  bumse. 
1.  3  Gibeap.  1.  4  eiTft&eajj.  v,  1.  1  t>o  cpéaccaib.  1.  3  mbiaó;  pcaoil- 
pmn.        vi,  1.  4  P5uó.        vn,  1.  3  poóail.     1.  4  a  bpogrhaip. 
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in 
I  shall  send  my  cry  of  woe — since  there  are  not 

Many  other  Munster  noblemen  alive — 
Unto  the  Mac  Donncha  of  the  golden  hair 

On  whom  the  deadweight  of  my  grief  may  be  discharged. 

IV 

Mac  Donncha's  fields  of  pasture  green  decide  a  lay 
Is  due  unto  the  scion  of  that  bounteous  board, 

The  herds  of  Eibhear's  heir  attract  the  gaze  of  clerks, 
For  his  desire  is  never  to  refuse  their  ranks. 


A  portion  of  my  wounds  I  frankly  shall  expose 

To  the  hound  that  watches  o'er  the  gentle  plain, 

For,  even  though  I  fail  to  tell  the  tale  complete, 
My  gloom  is  satisfied,  if  I  bewail  a  part. 

VI 

Portion  of  my  torture  is  to  live  with  serfs — 

How  were  it  worse  to  be  beneath  a  millstone  crushed  ? 
The  list  of  their  deceits  and  calumnies  has  caused 

The  ruin  of  my  throat  by  scantiness  of  food. 


Perverse  is  the  friendship  of  our  landed  churls, 

Ever  since  they  gained  the  lordship  of  the  soil, 

Inflated  with  success  and  pride  they  have  become 
Sluggish  in  the  sharing  of  their  harvest  crops. 


The  ways,  deserted  by  the  hum  of  faithful  bees,1 

Proclaim  unto  the  boors  that  now  the  time  hath  come 

For  them  to  raise  a  louder  cry  than  all  the  rest ; 

AYoe  to  that  which  brought  about  their  tyranny. 


1  The  Irish  nobles  then  in  exile. 
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IX 

Gimpip  uapób  cian  50  ^cpeibpinn 

ap  mo  coppdn  cuin;5  50  mbiaó 
'ria  bale  ban  bá  bptíé  05  pocaib 

can  50  bcnfic  nac  pocairh  pian. 

x 

"Ní  leariiamn  leo  pinio^  ná  pméibe 

pmacc  na  bpeanncac  oipne  if  cpuaió 

1  n-am  ^eom  a  1150c  bom  ciallgoin 
oc  na  Seom  ap  lappaió  uaim. 

XI 

Oc  lTluipip  móp  maicriiac  éamomn 

Capcail  ice  an  cpéin  'p  an  cpuaig 

é  nac  beonpab  bon  cuam  cnearha 

buain  pe  leonaó  cpeana  dp  bcuaip. 

XII 

t)d  mbiaó  an  cé  1  bCpdig  Lí  íp  clannca 

nó  an  cuib  eile  pop  1m  gap 
cpé  piagail  puce  ponn  bdp  paobaó 

ong  1m  ucc  niop  baogal  barii. 


bpoic  pe  páiiiam  1  n-aoip  úcaió 

bíc  ^upb  anaipe  éigean  bumn 
apíp  geaó  bpeac  éigin  opain 

léift-im  leaé  leam  conaib  cúil. 

ix,  1.  1  uar  6t>.    1.  3  pocairh.   1.  4  cám.        x,  1.  1  learhainn.  xi,  1.  2 

eapcaill ;    rpuag.   1.   3   cuan.  xn,  1.   3  pobaió.     1.   4  ní  baogal. 

xiii,  1.  1  párhainri  ann  aoip  úcait>.     1.  3  apip. 

1  John  Bourke  of  Cathair  Maothail  (vide  Part  1,  p.  88)  and  Sir  John 
Fitzgerald,  Bart.,  of  Olaonghlais  (vide  Part  11,  p.  157),  both  patrons  of  our 
poet. 
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IX 

I  should  hardly  have  believed  in  former  times 

That  there  would  be  laid  upon  my  wretched  frame 

A  boorish  yoke  to  bruise  it  like  a  pale  hard  clod 

For  that  jealous  herd  that  speaks  not  words  of  peace. 

x 

I  should  not  even  dare  to  nod  or  wink  at  them, 
Hard  and  heavy  on  me  lies  the  flayers'  sway, 

What  time  the  chatter  of  their  voices  wounds  my  brain 
I  grieve,  alas,  the  Johns1  are  far  away  from  me. 


Alas,  the  noble  son  of  Éamonn,  Muiris  Mór,2 

A  Hercules  to  save  the  wretched  and  the  strong, 

He  would  ne'er  have  let  the  garlic-eating  horde 
Venture  to  afflict  a  trithing  of  our  land. 

XII 

If  the  chieftain  who  was  settled  in  Tráigh  Li3 
Or  the  rest  of  them  were  living  near  me  still, 

From  the  fitful  laws,  which  almost  drive  me  mad, 
There  would  be  no  risk  of  sadness  in  my  breast. 

XIII 

My  meddling  with  a  spade,  when  it  is  fulling  time — 4 

However  much  I  am  in  want  of  linen  cloth — 
Again  although  it  is  a  doom  proves  my  need, 
I  commit  my  case  to  my  protective  hounds. 

2  Sir  Maurice  fitz  Edmond  Fitzgerald  of  Caisleán  an  Lisin,  who  died  on  the 
17th  day  of  April,  1679.  David  0  Bruadair  composed  an  elegy  on  his  death,  vide 
Part  ii,  pp.  172  et  seqq. 

3  Edmond  Fitzgerald  of  Ennismore,  Co.  Kerry,  son  of  John,  Knight  of  Kerry. 
David  6  Bruadair  composed  his  elegy  also  about  the  6th  of  May,  1676,  vide 
Part  ii,  pp.  146  et  seqq. 

3  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry. 

*  Cf.  supra,  p.  12,  where  David  0  Bruadair  also  refers  to  himself  as  a  weaver. 
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XIV 

Jé  in aó  leabpdn  níop  an  05am 

íomóa  bpaiceoip  bíop  1111  ceann 

a  lop  íoca  an  bamne  beappca 

líonca  dp  laione  íp  geappóa  <  ^eall  >. 

XT 

t)'eapbuió  ^an  ni'eac  caom  ná  cearmcpéan 

pán  ^coill  peolaim  ^aca  pe 
pognáé  dp  mum  6  an  ^cuail  cnapaé 

puail  nac  muió  mo  rii  ap cac  e. 

XVI 

Óm  cuapOaib  mionca  pdn  nimne 

le  niileoi^  ím  luip  ^ac  Id 
íomóa  maipc  1  maoil  mo  gualann 

pe  caoib  cailc  ním  cualan5  prd. 

XVII 

Qon  laoió  íappap  ap  cdc  coibce 

ó  nac  cpeiDceap  aéc  na  cltjm 
nil  pác  uaim  í  leir  a  péanca 

cluain  5011  cleió  ip  oéanca  óúin. 

XVIII 

Qriiail  Oipín  o'éip  na  pémne 

puapap  páopai^  íppeac  05 
caióe  íp  oile  oúil  ad  n-aiéle 

bile  bííió  ^an  paipne  1  póD. 

XIX 

Óp  éi^ean  oúinn  ^eall  00  glacaó 
pip  na  ^píobaib  ndp  501111  cdil 

cóip  nac  cu^ap  raob  pe  poigeall 

pu^ap  cpaob  íp  coniiéeann  bdib. 

xiv,  1.  2  bpaicreoip.     1.  3  loca.         xv,  1.  2  pe.     1.  4  ínuig.         xn,  1.  4 
-níum.        xvii,  1.  1  laoi.         xix,  1.  3  coip  na. 


1  This  may  signify  not  only  bis  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  also  bis  mastery  of 
arcbaic  Irisb. 

-  The  faggot -load. 
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XIV 

Although  I  have  not  got  a  single  booklet  left. 

Many  are  the  spies  who  lie  in  wait  for  me, 
"When  it  conies  to  paying  now  for  cream-shorn  milk 

The  full  stores  of  niv  Latin1  are  of  curt  avail. 


Eeing  without  a  quiet  or  a  headstrong  horse, 
To  the  wood  I  wander  forth  at  every  turn  ; 

From  the  faggot-load  my  back  is  full  of  lumps, 

The  rider2  whom  I  carry  almost  breaks  me  down. 

XVI 

From  my  frequent  visits  to  the  wooded  copse, 

Carrying  a  billhook  in  my  hand  each  day. 
Many  a  mark  is  left  upon  my  shoulder  top, 

Neither  can  I  bear  the  stiffness  of  my  side. 

XVII 

Any  lay  that  seeks  from  others  a  reward 

Is  believed  by  none,  unless  it  be  a  cluain,3 
Though  I  want  not  reasons  for  refusing  it, 

A  cluain  without  disguise  must  be  composed  by  me. 

XVIII 

Like  Oisin,  when  the  Fenians  all  were  gone,4 

A  young  and  faithful  Patrick5  I  have  also  found ; 

Since  they  are  gone  who  is  there  who  should  be  more  loved 
Than  this  gracious  hero  of  unaffected  ways  ? 

XIX 

Since  I  now  am  forced  to  seek  another  pledge 
To  replace  these  griffins,  not  devoid  of  fame, 

In  order  not  to  have  to  trust  a  lesser  chief 

I  seized  a  scion  who  is  just  as  stout  as  they. 

3  Vide  Part  i,  p.  93,  n.1. 

4  Vide  Part  i,  p.  16,  n.1. 

5  As  Oisin  met  St.  Patrick  so  I  have  met  a  Patrick  in  Mac  Donncha.  Mac 
Donnacha's  Christian  name  seems  to  have  been  Cormac  (Charles);  see  Introduction 
to  this  poem. 
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XX 

O  po  pd^pao  inn  im  eipmeacc 

ealba  Opeacpéió  na  pcop  plim 
ooin  péip  gan  poc  biaió  an  bean^dn 

licng  dp  loc  mo  gealiiidl  51 11. 

XXI 

Cpiac  an  longpuipc  óp  liom  cuippeap 

cpoirpió  cic  ap  ^cúl  Ooni  cia 
lea^paió  cpom  na  ^cual  ap  céipín 

o'ponn  beic  buan  t>om  cléibín  cpia. 

XXII 

t)'ua  50c  placa  paoipe  ponpomn 

pe  peanaicpib  Oiall  íp  t>u 
5-an  ace  Don  eo  íp  ua  Oo  Oiapniaio 

maó  leo  a  cpua  ni  ciapcuio  <  cltj  >. 

XXIII 

Gp  riiac  lildip^péi^e  ní  riiaoiópiom 
05  nidi  mupcpaoio  beic  na  £nia 

íomoa  leip  1  ^connpa  a  caipce 

510Ó  bpeip  lonnpa  cailce  an  cia. 

XXIV 

"Ní  riiaoiópiom  póp  $é  rnaó  oipceap 

apOcpú  Caip  na  camnill  cuain 
na  cpuc  paop  05  pni  50  pocpaió 

ap  li  caop  na  ppocaib  puam. 

XXT 

"Nd  puil  biocume  uaip  peap  llluige 

maipe  na  ópeic  peolaió  pi 
cpé  puil  na  laoc  lonn  ó  dine 

conn  50  bppaoc  ^dp  láme  If. 

xxi,  1.  1  lonpui-pc.  1.  3  leaspait».        xxn,  1.  2  bial  ace  bu.        xxv,  1.  4 
bpnaoic. 

1  The  castle  of  Kanturk. 

2  Or  Diarmaid's  descendant. 

3  Or  a  vassal. 

4  The  Yiscount  of  Muskerry.     Donogh  MacCarthy,  Viscount  of  Muskerry,  was 
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XX 

Since  that  cakn-faced  flock,  possessed  of  graceful  steeds, 
Hath  left  me  thus  to  pine  away  in  wretchedness, 

This  youthful  chief  will  serve  me  now  without  a  frown, 
My  princely  surety  is  the  leech  to  heal  my  wounds. 

XXI 

When  the  chieftain  of  this  camp1  shall  take  my  part, 
From  my  sadness  he  shall  drive  the  clouds  awav 

And  with  a  plaster  cure  the  sores  the  loads  have  caused 
In  order  that  my  wretched  chest  of  clay  may  live. 

XXII 

The  heir  of  every  chieftain's  happy  freehold  lands 
In  nature's  course  takes  after  his  ancestral  sires. 

But  the  salmon,  Diarmaid's  grandson,2  stands  alone, 

If  they  have  got  his  blood,  'tis  no  dark  share  of  fame. 

XXIII 

Of  the  son  of  Margaret  I  shall  not  boast 

That  he  is  a  sister's  son3  of  Muscraighe's  prince  ;4 

There  are  many  others  in  his  charter-roll, 

Although  that  chieftain's  power  adds  increase  of  light. 

XXIV 

Neither  shall  I  boast,  though  fittingly  I  might, 

Of  the  harbour-light  of  Gas's5  noble  blood 
Which  in  his  freeborn  form  in  ever  peaceful  streams 

As  red  as  rowan-berries  constantly  doth  flow — 

xxv 
Nor  of  the  high  blood  of  the  "Viscount  of  Fir  Aluighe,6 

Which  conferreth  beauty  on  his  countenance, 
Mingling  there  with  Aine's7  valiant  heroes'  blood 

Like  the  rushing  wave,  could  fuller  beauty  be  ? 

created  Earl  of  Clancarty  by  Charles  II  in  1658,  and  died  in  August,  1665,  his 
son  Corniac  (Charles)  having  predeceased  him,  June,  1665  ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  119. 

5  Vide  Part  n,  p.  47,  n.4. 

6  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork;  vide  Part  I,  p.  155,  n.17. 

7  Aine,   formerly  a  possession   of  the   Fitzgeralds  of  Desmond;  vide  Part  i, 
p.  29,  n.5. 

PART  III  P 
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XXVI 

puaip  ó  ópea^an  t)úna  Ciapdm 

cuiple  nac  Oípc  pó^pap  <all> 
aip  05  ponnaó  ppaoic  íp  péile 

lonnap  laoic  na  ppéirne  call. 

xxvn 
Cop  ap  piubal  peal  óp  éi^ean 

ní  haipceap  oul  50  t)ún  lapc 
pionncpeab  do  pcaoil  ppuc  Oon  cpldinic 

na  cpuc  caoin  nac  pdinic  «cpiapo. 

XXVIII 

Gp  50c  piogcpaoib  1  bponn  póola 

aon  péim  páip  buó  peapann  5<lia6> 

50c  péic  O'uaig  na  ppéini  Od  leanainn 

'p  íp  céim  cpuaió  pe  gcpeanpainn  <cpiall> 

XXIX 

Q  pdc  D'iaprhó  O'dp  ó  ^Copmac 

caicleo&an  up  odn  aob  Oaip 
o'dpaó  leipean  búióe  íp  beobap 

Oeipeal  Oúine  dp  n-eolap  aip. 

xxx 
t)o  céacc  eangnarii  íocc  íp  íipgné 

inncleacc  ceoil  íp  gcuipleann  5-ciuil 
ímpiaóaó  n-eac  luaimneac  laincpéan 

cuail^neac  pa  bpeac  cdingéap  <ciuin>. 

xxxi 
t)o  céacc  mncliorh  uaiple  ip  oipbeipc 

iobna  puipe  50  pac  nOé 
glac  map  t)onn  ap  cpannaig  ceolrhaip 

5oll  t>o  clannaib  Gogain  <  é  >. 

xxvi,  1.  2  pospap  plaic.     1.  4  call.         xxvni,  1.  3  ppéirii.         xxix,  1.  3 
bulge  ;  beoóacb.    1.  4t)vjinn.        xxx,  1.  3  lTnpiabag. 

1  Barony  of  Dunkerron,  Co.  Kerry,  lordship  of  0  Súlliobháin  Mór ;  vide  supra, 
p.  44,  and  Part  11,  p.  237. 

2  Cahir,  Co.  Tipperary,  of  which  Butler  was  the  lord  ;  vide  Part  1,  p.  135,  n.s. 

3  From  this  rann  and  rann  xxn  the  person  to  whom  this  poem  was  addressed 
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XXVI 

From  the  dragon  of  Dun  Ciaráin1  he  received 

An  unexhausted  vein  announcing  something  great ; 

In  him  stimulating  wrath  and  bounteousness 

Is  the  martial  splendour  of  that  noble  stock. 

XXVII 

Since  my  foot  must  now  needs  travel  for  a  while, 
It  is  no  strain  for  me  to  journey  to  Dun  Iasc,2 

A  brilliant  tribe  that  hath  poured  forth  a  healing  stream 
Which  in  his  graceful  body  ends  not  in  a  fen. 

XXVIII 

If  I  were  to  trace  from  every  royal  branch 

That  swordland  held  in  Fódla's  sod  by  charter  right 

Every  vein  his  race  did  weave  into  its  frame 

Hard  would  be  the  task  which  I  should  undertake. 

XXIX 

A  choice  great-grandson,  sprung  from  Cormac's  grandsons,5  is 
This  youthful  battle-lion  whose  emblem  is  an  oak  ; 

Grace  and  vigour  kept  increasing  with  his  growth  ; 
'Tis  lucky  for  me  to  direct  my  steps  to  him. 

XXX 

He  united  prudence,  meekness,  noble  looks, 

Intelligence  of  music  and  of  tuneful  pipes, 
Skill  in  riding  horses,  powerful  and  fleet, 

Lord  whose  legal  judgments  are  acute  and  grave. 

xxxi 

He  united  stores  of  noble  rank  and  deeds, 

Offspring  of  a  royal  prince  by  grace  of  God, 

A  hand  like  Donn's4  upon  the  tuneful  music-branch, 
The  Goll5  of  Eoghan's  clans6  is  he  for  chivalry. 

-would    seem    to    be    Cormac    mac    [Donnchadha  P]    mic    Diarmada    ui    Cormaic 
MicDonncba. 

4  Donn,  son  of  Mílidh  Easpáinne,  drowned  at  Teach  Duinn,  off  the  coast  of 
Kerry,   on   the  occasion  of  the   Milesian  invasion  ;    see    Keating,  History,    n 
pp.  80-86. 

5  Vide  Parti,  p.  40,  nA 

6  The  Eoghanachta  of  Munster,  descendants  of  Eoghan  Mór ;  vide  Part  i, 
p.  56,  n.3. 

P  2 
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XXXII 

Do  paigpeaó  é  1  gceapOca  an  emig 

éipneaó  oc  ni  hiongnaó  leip 
peolab  loinne  50  cpuinn  cpóóa 

cuing  an  buinne  íp  bpógóa  bpeip. 

XXXIII 

t)d  bpocea  neac  eol  Oom  innpin 

íonnup  an  gill  t>o  gab  mé 
oigpe  placa  íp  oipceap  íoóna 

coipceap  paca  piogna  an  cé. 

XXXIV 

Ním  cualamg  ponn  píoiú  a  pdnbeapc 

pobeag  oom  cuimne  ndp  claon 
o'aplóió  uaim  cap  Opuim  a  nOeacaió 

pum  cuail  cpuim  pa  bpeacaib  Oaop. 

xxxv 
bíé  Don  poippi  05  puaccain  ppiompa 

atom  pug  ponnac  le  pace  biopglóip 


XXXVI 

gé  náp  íoncuip  cap  na  compcleo 
an  cuip  pa  Oeapa  íp  oamna  léin 

gac  pedpa  pug  Do  pamnc  paoineplim 
rug  a  camnc  ad  claomemn  géip. 

XXXYll 

thombáió  Oampa  a  noul  cap  allbpuac 

poip  mo  bipig  pa  bun  Oé 
cug  a  bpolarii  inn  gan  dipnéip 

colan  cinn  gan  cdipéip  mé. 

xxxii,  1.  3  lamne;  cpoc-a.  1.  4  bpógóa.  xxxin,  1.  3  íp  oipoeipc 
loóna.  xxxiv,  1.  3  bpáplog.  1.  4  pum  cuail  cpuim  ra  bpeacaib. 
xxxv,  1.  3  ponnac.  xxxvi,  1.  3  psáp  a  pug  bo  painnic  naomcplim. 

1.  4  a  came  oa  claomcms-        xxxvn,  1.  4  colann  cm. 
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XXXII 

Tempered  and  refined  was  he  in  honour's  forge, 

Defraying  others'  sorrows  seems  not  strange  to  him, 

Accurately  he  directs  his  deadly  lance, 

Such  the  chieftain's  sway  that  ever  doth  increase. 

XXXIII 

If  anybody  asks  me,  I  know  how  to  tell 

What  this  pledge  is  worth  who  hath  adopted  me, 

Heir  begot  by  chieftain,  fitted  for  the  task, 

Offspring  of  a  highly  favoured  queen  is  he. 

XXXIV 

I  cannot  here  enumerate  his  famous  deeds, 

All  but  very  few  of  which  have  left  my  mind, 

Because  of  what  hath  thus  escaped  my  memory 

A  crippled  mass  am  I,  condemned  by  cruel  dooms. 

XXXV 

There  is  one  among  this  gang  attacking  me1 

From  me  a  sniveller  hath  taken  in  sharp -voiced  rage 


XXXVI 

Though  heed  should  not  be  paid  to  his  contentiousness, 
The  incident  which  caused  it  is  a  source  of  pain ; 

Every  frown  thy  smooth  and  narrow  eyebrow  gave 
Let  loose  the  bitter  tongue  of  his  iniquity. 

XXXVII 

Woe  is  me  that  they  have  gone  o'er  foreign  bounds, 

Those  men  who  under  God  were  wont  to  give  me  help, 

For  their  absence  now  hath  left  me  cattleless, 
A  leading  calf  no  longer  treated  daintily. 


1  The  second  and  fourth  lines  of  this  rann  are  omitted  in  Eg.  154,  the  only 
Mss.  containing  the  poem  that  I  know  of. 
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XXXVIII 

Gcc  Sean  do  búpc  bia  od  óíóean 
bpeac  peam  ódil  ní  paop  50  pe 

biaO  5cm  ac  ap  póo  a  colca 

mo  Ocó^ba  mac  t)onnca  be. 

xxxix 
t)£hnn  ma  um  copac  óp  cionn  Qnna 

O'uapmndib  a  lop  laime  Imn 
ní  puil  cpé  óp  cpé  bu6  capca 

pé  peam  pé  ní  pcappa  pinn. 


XL 


Giccim  ap  61a  00  agup  Oipi 

od  uppain  biaóca  na  muucc 

peirhppi  a  bup  ^an  pall  ^an  poilm 
'p  call  50  n^lup  an  gloipe  noc 


bocc 

'lime 

occ 


XLI 

"Rann  í  Caoim  md  ÓI15  ó  t)dlai5 
1  nodn  50c  aom  a  lop  lóin 

$d  cópa  60  Oúil  'na  capaiO 

íonnd  Oúin  $an  gangaiD  ^lóip. 

XLII 

Ó  geallap  píin  m'éa^naig  O'innpin 
O'ua  na  bcpiaó  nac  caipcioó  ní 

Oopinneap  Idn  cnú  Oo  cancam 

gé  cú  a]\  lap  a  macpaib  <mí>. 


xxxviii,  1.  4  Óioecm.     1.  4  mo  ccógba  mac.  xl,  1.  3  peimpi  ;  palU 

xli,  1.  4  Dt5iTiTi.        xLii,  1.  2  caipioo. 
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XXXVIII 

Excepting  Seán  de  Euro1  alone,  whom  God  protect, 
A  kinder  face  than  his  I  never  yet  have  met, 

Upon  his  castle  lawn  I  shall  not  be  refused 

Whatever  the  Mac  Donogh  leaves  him  to  relieve.2 

XXXIX 

If  I  am  moved  by  Anna3  most  of  noble  dames 
On  account  of  gifts  of  hand  received  by  me, 

No  clay  is  there,  for  clay  she  is,  more  lovable, 
I  shall  never  in  my  lifetime  part  with  her. 

IL 

I  pray  to  God  that  lie  may  grant  to  him  and  her, 
The  two  supporters  of  the  feeding  of  the  poor, 

Plenty  without  want  or  failure  here  below, 

And  reveal  them  glory's  light  beyond  the  tomb. 

XLI 

If  Ó  Dálaigh  owes,  to  pay  for  his  support, 

A  rann  unto  Ó  Caoimh  in  every  poem  he  makes, 

Why  ought  he  to  be  more  zealous  for  his  friend 

Than  I  am  bound  to  speak  with  undeceitful  voice? 

XLII 

I  promised  to  relate  the  secret  of  my  grief 

To  the  grandson  of  the  chiefs  who  ne'er  stored  aught, 

I  have  sung  enough  of  song  to  fill  a  nut,4 

Although  I  am  a  month  among  their  youthful  bands. 

1  John  Bourke,  of  Cathair  Maothail,  Co.  Limerick ;  vide  Part  i,  p.  S8. 

2  The  translation  is  uncertain  and  the  metre  corrupt  (p6b  :   cósba). 

3  Anna  ni  Urthuile,  wife  of  John  Bourke  of  Cathair  Maothail ;   vide  Part  I, 
p.  88. 

4  i.e.  to  fulfil  all  due.     Cf.  ní  lán  jjac  cnú  oon  cnobuing,  Eriu,  v,  p.  142  ; 
and  supra,  Part  I,  p.  182,  R.  cv. 
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xxxii.— seat)  scaNNcnl  le  t>aoiNi5 

Circa  1693 

[Mss.  :  R.I. A.,  23E14,  p.  130  (E)  ;  23  M  32,  p.  2  (M).  Private,  a  Ms.  by 
Piaras  Móinséal,  containing  two  copies  (P:and  P2).  E  and  P  have  been  copied 
from  M. 

In  all  three  Mss.  the  short  introductory  prose  passage  on  the  duty  of  praising 
benefactors  is  followed  by  DáibiÓ  6  bpuabaip  ccn.  The  poem  is  addressed  to 
Anna  ni  Urthuile  (Rr.  in,  vn),  a  lifelong  benefactress  of  the  poet's.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Seán  de  Eúrc  of  Cathair  Maothail :  vide  supra,  Part  i,  p.  88,  and  Part  n, 

OI1516  sac  maic  a  maoióearh  ec  óp  maic  le  01a  a  rholao  -\  a  rhaic  bo 
rhaoióearh  cpéao  uim  nác  molpaióe  a  cpéacúipioebo  péip  a  rnaicgníorh 
ap  a  pon  1  póp  cpéaO  uim  nac  aibrheocao  an  cé  t>o  cuibeocao  a 
maicsniorha  1  nac  poillpeocao  iaO? 


Jeaó  pcannail  le  t>aoinib  piorh  a  n-anabpoiOe 
pan  maicip  Oognio  luce  pcaoilce  a  ^ceapca  óóibpm 
meapaim  ^up  poinnce  poimpe  íp  bappa^oifte 
a  cabapcac  caoin  Don  ci  nac  aiDriieocaó. 


lap  gcpeacaó  50c  cpaoibe  paoipe  1  bpeapann  poola 
ip  ap  ocappaing  na  ngpiob  ba  linn  cap  beannaib  bócna 
00  heapbaóa  pmn  50  hípiol  anariiómeac 
pd  ama  na  baoippe  05  piol  50c  peapboi^e. 

in 
5éap  bpaoa  me  caoib  pe  pcaoinnpe  peanacóea 
náp  óain^ean  ap  5001c  nd  ap  5Í1Í1I15  gaipbpeoca 
ní  pacaió  mo  cli  pip  í  Oom  clannaib  comappan 
a  pallainn  od  opuim  ^up  cíoólaic  Clnna  óoiiipa. 

a  eapbaó  .1.  ceapaó. 


1,  1.  3  bappasóibe,  P2.        11,  1.  4  píolpac,  P]  ;  píol  50c,  P2 


u 

<u 

Í      v 

í    v     a     u     ó     l/ 

\J 

0 

\J       u 

0      I/      W      1       v^     o 

V 

Ú 

w     w 

a    w    v    6.] 
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XXXII.— THOUGH  MEN  ARE  ASHAMED 

Circa  1693 

p.  49.  The  poem  is  not  dated  in  the  Mss.,  hut  probably  it  was  composed  after  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick.  Rann  vn  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  poem  in  M 
and  E,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  written  on  a  different  occasion. 

Metre  :   (1)  Rr.  i-v.  Gin  pan  :     {<u)     a 

(2)  R.  vi,  Grhpán  :  (J)     a    kj 

(3)  R.  vii,  Grhpdn  :  kj    ti    u 

All  good  deserves  to  be  praised,  and  since  God  is  pleased  when  He  Himself  is 
praised  and  His  goodness  extolled,  why  should  not  His  creatures  be  pi-aised  for 
His  sake  in  proportion  to  their  good  deeds,  and,  furthermore,  why  should  not  a 
man  acknowledge  and  proclaim  the  good  deeds  of  the  person  who  helped  him  ? 

I 

Though  men  are  ashamed  of  recounting  their  miseries 
And  the  goodness  of  those  who  relieve  their  necessities, 
I  adjudge  it  a  point  of  pomp  and  conceited  for  one 
Not  to  acknowledge  one's  kind-hearted  succourer. 

ir 

After  every  free  branch  had  been  plundered  in  Fódla's  land, 

And  after  our  griffins  had  gone  o'er  the  ocean's  crests, 

I  was  committed  in  humble  submissiveness 

'Xeath  captivity's  hanies  to  a  whole  breed  of  sourfaces.1 

in 

Though  long  I  have  been  to  a  ragged  old  coat  reduced, 
Too  worn  to  keep  out  either  wind  or  rough  icicles, 


Mv  bosom  found  none  of  mv  neighbours  to  deal  therewith 


But  Anna,2  who  gave  me  her  mantle  from  off  her  back. 


1  The  Williamite  planters. 

2  Anna  ni  Urthuile  ;   vide  Part  i,  p.  88. 
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Gn  capcanac  caoincaip  paoilceac  almnópac 

íp  ppeapcalac  píop  ^an  pcíé  pe  Dpeamaib  6nnart 

a  macal  géaó  maoióce  i  mbpíg  ap  cuip  pappaip  óipne 

Do  pacaó  Don  rfiíp  pin  bíop  Don  cpa^apcóipeacc.6 

v 

t)á  n-abapaó  aoinneac  pinn  ^up  palaiiiglóipe 
labaipc  ap  gníoriiaib  paoiée  capap  cpócap 
mo  ppeagpa  aip  pcpíobéa  i  ^cpíc  dp  peanmópa 
nac  blaDap  beic  buióeac  Don  cí  nac  annam  po^nap. 

TI 

TTIáp  mapla  beié  popca  pocumaió  poineanca  pubac 
palmac  poicilleac  poipb  pe  muipeap  ^ac  úipD 
05  cabaipc  a  pocaip  5-an  oocma  ^an  cuippe  5cm  cnúic 
leacpinginn  copaip  a  hoipig  ní  hupap  ^up  pui. 


5eaó  Dúcpaccac  pcpúOaimpi  m'ainDeipe  óóib 
Do  púil  pip  an  noúécap  1  gceannaib  ba  cóip 
Oon  ciuingil  map  cugnam  cum  peanma  ip  Dóic 
mo  cúpam  50  bpuigpib  ap  Qnna1  50  póill.2 

a  OTina  .1.  105a  (P1) ;  ona  .1.  las  (P2)- 
h  Do  comaomcaib  mópa  nnonca. 


iv,  1.  1  allamnópac,  P2.      1.  2  ona,  P2.      1.  4  Don  mip,  P2;  pan  mip,  P1. 
r,  1.  2  cpócaip,  P1 :  epocap,  P2.  vi,  1.  3  pocmp,  P2;  pocuip,  P1. 

vii.  This  stanza  is  separated  by  a  line  in  P1.     It  occurs  independently  in  M  and  E 


1  .1.  Onna  ni  "Upcuile. 

2  In  P1  these  four  lines  follow,  sepai'ated  by  a  line  drawn  across  the  page- 

biaDcac  Díob  paoiliop  sup  láip  an  luc 
pgrjp  pliab  san  epic  cpomnoipeaO  ápap  mrjc 
an  cia  aco  bíop  píopomis  peáppDe  a  ocus 
na  Diaio  nac  bíó  coioce  50  gdibceac  snipe. 
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IV 


The  cloak  of  this  mild,  gentle,  loving,  kind  almsgiver, 
Who  is  constant  in  serving  the  weak  without  wearying, 
Though  worthy  of  praise,  seeing  all  she  had  clothed  me  with, 
Would  pertain  to  that  function  peculiar  to  priestliness." 


If  anyone  says  it  pertaineth  to  vanity 
To  speak  of  the  kind  deeds  of  those  who  love  charity, 
My  answer  in  writing  at  the  end  of  my  sermon  is 
To  be  grateful  to  one  who  oft  serves  is  not  flattery. 

VI 

If  it  be  discredit  to  be  pleasant,  handsome,  blithe  and  gay, 
Songful,  cheerful,  calm  in  bearing  the  demands  of  every  class, 
Sharing  wealth  without  moroseness,  weariness,  or  jealousy, 
The  office  she  fulfils  is  hardly  worth  a  copper  halfpenny. 


Although  I  explore  them  my  wretchedness  earnestly, 
Hoping  to  find  in  them  chieftain -like  qualities, 
To  help  me  in  singing  the  praise  of  my  gentle  fair 
They  will  probably  still  leave  to  Anna1  the  care  of  me.2 


"  i.e.,  to  great  and  frequent  communications  [a  play  on  the  double  sense  of  the 
ord,  comaom,  communion  and  favours]. 


1  i.e.  Anna  ni  Urthuile  [vide  Part  i,  p.  88]. 

2  In  P1  four  lines  follow.     Most  probably  they  do  not  belong  to  this  poem. 
They  may  be  translated  thus  : 

A  biadhtach  among  them  imagines  a  mouse  is  a  mare, 
And  a  pigsty's  round  bulk  is  a  mountain  without  any  end, 
But  the  generous  man  is  the  better  for  all  that  he  gave, 
For  he  never  shall  know  after  that  what  bitter  want  is. 
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xxxiil— is  pcma  Liom  50  DearcóCa 

Circa  1693 


[Mas.  :  R.I.A.,  23  M  30,  p.  42  (M).  Private,  a  Ms.  by  Piaras  Móinséal  (P) ; 
a  Ms.  by  Seán  Ó  Dreada  (D). 

Title:  OóibiÓ  ó  bpuatxnp  ccc.  (M,  P).  In  this  poem  David  Ó  Bruadair 
laments  that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Irish  chieftains  in  Flanders,  he  has  to 
pass  his  life  in  a  Babel  of  foreigners,  exposed  to  the  cruel  exactions  of  a  hearth- 


lp  pat>a  liorn  50  oeapbéa  'p  íp  Idnbponac 
bon  aicme  pin  a  bpacamaipne  Id  ap  coiri^ap 
eaccpaó  na  bpeapacon  acd  1  bpiónbap 
pap  ceal^aó  pan  mbaile  aco  le  cdimneolaib. 

11. 
Odm  acpuinneac  im  aice  aniuft  na  pdpleogam 
le  ^cleaccamnpe  le  macanap  beic  dipleo^ac 
pe  haip^iot)  an  ceallaig  pi  50c  cpdc  nóna 
mo  gapbcuilc  ni  heagal  liom  1  Idirh  Óouil.a 

in. 
Qccumgiiri  ap  eagnarh  an  dpocoiiiaccaig 
leap  balbaó  luce  bappacaip  na  bdibleome 
50  bpaiceappa  50  ceannapac  na  n^ndéó^aib 
an  ealba  ip  á\^  n-aipgceacne  cndimleoince. 

a  A  hearth-money  man. 


1, 1.  2  bpeacamapne,  D.  n,  1.  1  am  aice  pi,  P  ;  emiujj  omitted,  P 

1.  3  50  cpác,  D.  in,  1.  4  n-aipceacna,  D  ;  ne  omitted,  P. 
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XXXIII.— WEARY  IS  MY  MIXD  FOR  CERTAIN 

Circa  1693 

money  man,  named  Odell.  The  Odells  were  foreign  planters  settled  in  the  County 
of  Limerick.  One  of  them,  John  Odell,  was  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Limerick  in  the  rears  1678  and  1679,  during  the  persecution  caused  by  the 
supposed  Popish  Pot. 

Metre: — arhpán  :(^)ao-wwa^u^áó    w.] 

I 
Weary  is  my  mind  for  certain  sad  and  utterly  forlorn 
Thinking  of  the  band  of  chieftains  whom  I  saw  in  comfort  once, 
The  heroic  exploits  of  the  manly  hounds  in  Flanders  now,1 
And  the  many  of  them  wounded  here  at  home  by  swoons  of  death. 

ii 
If  to-day  those  mighty  lions  were  in  power  near  me  still, 
With  whom  I  was  accustomed  to  disport  myself  without  restraint, 
I  should  not  live  in  fear  lest  every  afternoon  my  rugged  quilt 
Might  be  seized  and  held  by  Odella  for  the  money  of  this  hearth. 


I  beseech  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Omnipotent,  by  whom 
In  former  times  the  haughty  hordes  of  "Babylon  were  stricken  dumb/ 
That  I  may  see  that  flock  of  chieftains  ruling  in  their  loved  abodes 
And  behold  my  cruel  robber  suffering  from  broken  bones. 


A  hearth- 


money  man. 


1  The  Irish  army,  which  had  followed  King  James  II  to  the  Continent,  distin- 
guished itself  specially  in  the  campaign  of  Flanders  against  England. 

2  The  confusion  of  tomrues  at  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi, 
1-9). 
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xxxiv.— is  liaccaiN  teasuigce 

29°  Julii,  1693 

[Mss. :  Maynooth,  Murphy,  x,  p.  351  (m).  R.I.A.,  23  0  39,  p.  195  (0)  ; 
24  M  4,  p.  128  (M).     T.C.D.,  H.  1,  18,  fol.  4  (H). 

Titles:  Ddibib  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  map  gnácugaó  ap  Idimnéacca  (M, 
Idimneapa,  m)  Sip  Seám  rhic  §eapailc  .1.  cigeapna  na  Claonglaipe  i 
^cac  Landen  (M,  Lanbon,  m)  05  bpdbanc  1  bpiónbpap  an  29  Id  bo 
July,  a.u.  1693,  íp  cpé  na  cpó&acc  mpan  cat  óéabna  puaip  an  Sean 
péarhpáibce  opb  pibipeacca  (M,  m) ;  Ddibib  6  bpuabaip  ccc.  bo  Sip 
Sean  mac  ifteapailc  aP  Ton  a  gaipge  a  ftcac  Landen  05  Brabant  an  29°  lá 
bo  July,  a.d.  1693,  na  bpuaip  pé  cpé  na  cpóóaóc  pan  cat  pin  opb 
pibipeacca  (0)  ;  i.e.  "  David  0  Bruadair  cecinit  in  commemoration  of  the 
heroism  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  Lord  of  Claonghlais,  in  the  battle  of  Landen  at 
Brabant,  in  Flanders,  on  the  29th  of  July,  a.d.  1693,  in  which  battle  the  aforesaid 
Sir  John  obtained  a  grade  of  knighthood  on  account  of  his  bravery."  The  date, 
29°  July,  1693,  is  the  only  heading  in  H,  the  author's  autograph.  The  battle  of 
Landen  was  fought  on  the  19th  of  July,  1693,  O.S.,  that  is  the  29th  of  July, 
1693,  N.S.  As  David  0  Bruadair's  other  poems  are  dated  according  to  the  old 
style,  the  29th  of  July  in  the  title  of  this  poem  may  represent  the  date  of 
composition  and  not  the  date  of  the  battle.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Landen  that 
Patrick  Sarsfield  was  mortally  wounded. 

Sir  John  Fitzgerald's  early  career  has  been  dealt  with  before  ;  vide  Part  1, 
pp.  138,  180,  184,  and  Part  11,  Introduction,  p.  xx,  et  seqq.,  also  pp.  154,  166,  206, 
218.  In  1686  he  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Major-General  Justin  Mac  Carthy's 
regiment  of  foot,  and  in  1689  he  became  Colonel  of  the  same.  "With  it  he  served 
at  the  siege  of  Derry  in  that  year.  In  June,  1691,  he  fought  hard  to  withstand 
De  Ginkle's  army  on  its  advance  against  Athlone.  At  the  siege  of  Limerick  he 
was  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  Frenchman  who  was,  according  to  D'Usson,  "  more 
versed  in  the  science  of  defending  fortified  places."  Being  royalist  rather  than 
nationalist  in  sentiment,  he  approved  the  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  Limerick 

I 
lp  liaccain  leapui&ce  a]\  ciac  bo  capabpa 
an  pian  po  leacap  gup  buaió  cú  an  Id 
ap  gliacaib  ^apba  b'piannaib  beapbca 

íp  iat>  peat)  lapaippi  05  luacugao  a  Idm 
a  pciac  na  panna  po  b'piab  na  n^eapalcac 

O'piab  50  peapóa  íp  puaip  cltj  an  Idip 
íaplacc  rhacaipe  a  mbliaona  6  ceannacaip" 
01  a  ^an  rhapla  bob  bu  ami  gab  plan. 

a  ut  fertur  ec  máp  bpéag  é  ní  bompa  ip  bpéas  é. 

1,  1.  1  an  pian  nap  cacuip  le  buabclu  an  Id,  O ;  a  cpiaicpip  calma  Ó 
gluaip  cujainn  caips,  m.  1.  2  gliabcaib,  O,  m;  luacu,  and  so  in  all  such 
endings,  v.g.  buanujj,  puapslú,  pcuamúg,  cpuailliú,  cuapbú,  H.  1.  3 
b'piaió,  0 ;  peappaba,  H,  0,  m. 
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29th  of  July,   1693 

and  the  transference  of  the  Irish  army  to  France.  He  sailed  from  Carrigafoyle 
towards  the  end  of  October,  1691,  but  he  complained  that  he  was  disappointed  at 
the  fewness  of  those  who  accompanied  him.  Yet  their  numbers  were  sufficient  to 
form  a  regiment,  known  as  the  Regiment  de  Limerick  in  subsequent  campaigns. 
He  was  appointed  colonel  of  this  regiment,  and  with  it  he  fought  in  various  parts 
of  the  Continent,  acquiring  "  glorious  renown  in  Normandy,  Germany,  and  Italy." 
He  distinguished  himself  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Landen  or  Xeerwinden, 
19/29  July,  1693.  William  III  of  England  was  defeated  in  this  battle  by  the 
Due  de  Luxembourg.  De  Ginkle,  another  old  adversary  of  Sir  John's,  was 
drowned  in  the  subsequent  flight.  After  this  battle  there  was  a  report  current  in 
Ireland  that  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  had  had  an  additional  degree  of  nobility  conferred 
upon  him.  "What  that  degree  was  is  not  stated  definitely.  In  the  introduction  to 
this  poem  it  is  said  he  received  an  "order  of  knighthood."  This  cannot  mean 
merely  that  he  was  made  a  knight,  for  his  father,  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  had 
already  been  created  a  baronet  about  1645,  and  he  had  succeeded  to  his  father's 
title  in  1666,  or  at  the  latest  in  the  spring  of  1667.  In  the  poem  itself  the 
additional  degree  of  nobility  is  referred  to  as  laplacc  maccupe  (an  earldom  of 
the  battlefield).  Perhaps  some  rank  in  the  French  nobility  is  meant.  David 
Ó  Bruadair  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  rumour,  as  is  evident  from  the 
note  which  he  appends  to  the  last  line  of  the  first  stanza  of  this  poem.  After  the 
battle  of  Landen  we  find  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  serving  in  Italy  with  the  French 
army  under  the  Maréchal  de  Catinat  from  1693  till  1696.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Louis  XIY  and  Victor  Amadeus  II,  Duke  of  Savoy,  he  returned  to  the 
North,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  on  the  11th  of  July,  1698, 
in  which  battle  Major-General  Nicholas  Fitzgerald  was  also  mortally  wounded. 
Metre: — (1)  Rr.  i-m,  (Imp cm  : 

(^)iawauuiava^u^iaua^^uuaú     á 
or  more  briefly  :         3{ia     v^     a     u     u}     ua     ú     á 

(2)  R.  iv,  Grhpán  :        (\j)     á    ia    ^    u    ía    u    w     é    u    u.] 

I 
A  lection  to  cure  the  deep  gloom  of  thy  friends 

Is  this  spreading  report  that  thou  wonnest  the  day 
Against  the  rough  ranks  of  those  resolute  bands 

Who  had  quickened  their  hands  to  put  thee  to  shame. 
0  shield  of  these  parts1  of  the  Geraldine  lands 

Who  didst  stand  like  a  man  and  win  battle-renown, 
And  didst  buy  on  the  field  an  earldom  this  year,a 

May  God  long  preserve  thee  exempt  from  reproach. 

°  Utfertur  and  if  it  be  false,  it  is  not  my  falsehood. 


1  The  estate  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais  was  the  only  portion  of  the 
former  extensive  possessions  of  the  Fitzgeralds  in  the  county  of  Limerick  then 
remaining  in  Geraldine  hands. 
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ii 

Q  cpiaicpip  ceannapaift  piappap  cmbpairm 

o'iappma  heaccpaó  íp  puaiOeariiail  O'pdp 
mian  íp  meanma  biap  íp  liiaippeap  ope 

ciacc  paoi  gpabam  05  puapclugaó  a  ^cdip 
i  ocpiap  na  mbailce  pi  ciap  50  bpaiceappa 

Spian  00  leaccm  05  pcuamugaó  pedic 
na  bpiaócon  magaib  pi  1  n-iapacc  c'acapóa 

íp  íao  ^an  acpuin5  ap  cuapougaó  íb  óedig. 

in 

Cpiall  can  caip^pip  a  hiacaib  eaccapann 

íaiópit)  anamua  nuagnúip  ndip 
cliap  05  palmcup  bpiacpa  ip  beannacc  lib 

pianpap  c'aipceap  gan  cpuailliugaó  1  Ocpdcc 
ap  Dciacc  cum  baile  óuic  biaiD  do  c'paipepi 

a5  lappaib  caipe  'p  buó  puapcúip  Odib 
an  cliac  ndp  cean^ail  pib  Oia  na  Cappaise 

ip  íao  pe  c'paicpm  an  uaip  úo  cldc. 


IV 

Cldc  biaiopean  05  íappaió  t)o  caorhnacaip 
an  cdin  piap  lib  1  pian  Imne  O'éimig  Oul 
ip  cam  piaóca  nac  íaOpan  50  n-éip§e  a  bup 
la  piappaiO  cu  a  cigeapna  na  Claonglaipe. 

11,  1.  1  puaitnuil,  H,  m.  1.  2  puapslaó,  0,  m  ;  puapglu,  H.  1.  4  TiiasaiO, 
0  ;  acpuinn,  0,  m  ;  cuapbugaó  t>eapt>,  0.  in,  1.  1  can,  H,  m  ;  cpdc,  0  ; 
a  hiaicib  eaccpann  cpiall  c.  c.,  0,  m;  íaicpió,  H,  m ;  anamrjt),  H,  0,  m  ; 
Tiuaógnúip,  0,  m;  nap,  m.  1.  2  beannocc,  H.  1.  3  biat),  m ;  50  caipipe, 
0,  m,  with  gloss  caippi  .1.  friendship,  m.  1.  4  pib,  H;  leac,  0,  m;  cltíic, 
m.  iv,  1.  1  cláic  biaifrpm,  0,  m.  1.  2  béimio,  H,  0,  m.  1.  3  piaóca,  H; 
iat>ca,  0,  m. 
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ii 

0  powerful  lord  who  shalt  foster  the  weak 

With  the  rest  of  thy  exploits  of  wide-growing  fame, 
Their  hope  and  their  courage  shall  be  and  remain 

Thy  advancement  in  rank  while  redeeming  their  plight. 
In  command  of  these  towns  in  the  west  may  I  see 

The  sun  of  thy  cheek,  as  it  humbleth  the  pride 
Of  these  insolent  hounds  who  usurp  thy  estate, 

By  thee  rendered  powerless  and  begging  all  round. 


When  thou  shalt  resolve  to  depart  from  abroad, 

Full  many  a  fair  modest  face  shall  draw  near, 
Clerks  chanting  speeches  and  blessings  upon  thee, 

Directing  thy  steps  without  fail  to  the  shore  ; 
When  home  thou  art  come,  there  shall  be  on  the  watch  for  thee, 

Seeking  that  mercy  they  little  deserve, 
Those  who  cleaved  not  to  thee  on  the  day  of  the  Rock,1 

When  they  gazed  in  the  hour  of  thy  weakness  on  thee. 

IV 

In  their  weakness  shall  they  then  come  seeking  thy  aid 
Who  refused  to  go  west  on  the  sea -road  with  thee, 
And  may  others  more  valiant  than  they  arise  here 
To  serve  thee,  0  Lord  of  the  Claonglais,2  one  day. 

1  Carraic  an  Phoill,  Carrigafoyle  in  Kerry,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon,  the  port  from  which  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  sailed  for  France 
with  only  a  small  portion  of  his  followers;  vide  Poem  xxiv,  supra,  p.  16]. 

2  Vide  Part  i,  p.  150,  n.1. 
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xxxv.— a  ceaccaircióe  no  searcalcaige 

Circa  1693/4 

[Ms.  :  H.  1. 18,  the  author's  autograph,  in  which  it  follows  the  preceding  poem, 
lp  liaccam  leapuigce,  with  no  other  title  than  "  The  ensuing  lines  were  com- 
posed in  answer  to  a  false  message."  The  false  message,  which  purported  to  come 
from  a  lady  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  was  a  request  for  the  return  of  a  cloak  she  had 


Q  ceaccaipióe  na  5eaPa^cai<5e  Va  hagaió  5cm  5PÚ15 
ni  cpaibearnaoio  a  n-abapóaoi  niun  bpeióm  abubaipc 
a  pallamnín  t>d  ngeallaó  pi  bo  Gaó^  map  piub 
íp  beapb  linn  na  capab  ayiy  nac  pagaó  a  bull. 


TTIo  rhaing  coióce  pcapaó  pinn  t>on  aiólinn  íiip 

leap  bainib  pinn  1  bceapcuib  bíó  ^an  peimppe  umúm 

aicpip  bí  na  rhapblaoió  mdp  aómab  búinn 

nac  ^lacpamaoip  ^an  ain^eal  cpninn  ó  an  rnaigpe  mbfjió. 


Nd  meapaó  pí  ^up  bappabaoip  ná  ^peaóan  áy  ^cúip 
nd  ceacc  cap  pcpíb  od  mbpacamaoib  na  paióbpeap  put) 
^eaó  caip  acaorni  ó  capcaipnigeaó  moóeaglucc  cúil 
níop  ceapaccuigeacc  50  nbeacaió  oíom  bul  pillce  1  pcúipb 

IV. 

Ged  b'peabup  ^níorii  na  hal^pío^na  íp  caióbpeac  cpú 
íp  b'  aicillióeacc  na  haccuin^í  'p  bon  baióbpe  a  bcúin 
im  baca  bíc  nac  ceap  dp  5-clí  pe  peaó^aib  púpc 
gup  t>eapb  linn  ndp  ceabui5  pí  beic  leaóbac  pioni. 

1,  1.  1  seapalcaoi.  1.  2  abúipc.  11, 1.  1  caoióce.  1.  2  a  eceapcob  bí ; 
paippi  a  múrr  1.  3  ^'anblaoi  ;  asmab.  1.  4  slacamaoip  ;  cpainn  ;  mbtJij. 
in,  1.  3  capcaipnloo.       iv,   .  1  halspiosna  ;  caibpioc.     1.  2  baicilíóeacc. 
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XXXV.— MESSAGE-BEAKERS  OF  THE  LADY  GERALDINE 

Circa  1693/4 

bestowed  on  the  poet.  The  lady  in  question  was  doubtlessly  Lady  Ellen 
Fitzgerald,  wife  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald,  of  Claonghlais.  She  survived  her 
husband,  and  was  still  living  in  1702  (vide  Part  n,  p.  167). 

Metre: — Grhnán  :     (u)     a    u    í    w    a    <u    í    u    aó    u    u.] 


Message-bearers  of  the  Lady  Geraldine1  of  frownless  face, 
I  believe  not  what  you  say  about  the  thing  of  which  she  spoke, 
If  she  promised  thus  to  give  her  little  cloak  to  such  a  Tadhg,2 
She  would  never,  I  feel  certain,  try  to  get  it  back  again. 

ii 

The  noble  lady's  parting  with  me  is  a  lasting  woe  for  me, 
She  who  grieved  to  see  me  without  food  or  plenty  within  reach, 
As  its  deathlay  tell  her,  I  should,  if  J  have  the  wherewithal, 
Not  heed  any  but  a  real  angel  from  the  gracious  maid. 

in 
Let  her  not  imagine  that  my  plea  is  folly  or  a  joke 
Or  undue  encroaching  on  that  wealth  of  hers  at  which  I  gaze, 
Though  weak  am  I,  since  the  abasement  of  my  kind  protective  friends, 
I  never  grumbled  till  I  failed  to  strut  enveloped  in  a  cloak. 

IV 

So  perfect  are  the  actions  of  this  noble  queen  of  brilliant  blood, 
So  instant  is  my  prayer  and  such  the  poverty  in  which  I  live, 
That  though  in  truth  my  breast  is  not  a  block  to  bear  the  strokes  of 

flails, 
I'm  sure  she  never  did  approve  of  my  being  treated  shabbily. 

1  Lady  Ellen    Fitzgerald,   wife  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais,  vide 
Part  n,  pp.  166,  167. 

2  An  Irishman  or  a  Catholic,  vide  supra,  p.  97,  n.8. 

Q  2 
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xxxvi.— seat)  éigecm  pulcms 

9°  Martii,  1693/4 


[Ms.  :    T.C.D.,  H.  1.  18,  fol.  13«,  the  author's  autograph.    The  only  title 
prefixed  is  "Composed  ye  9th  of  March:  93."     This  is  the  last  poem  we  have 


I. 
5eaó  eigeaii  pulang  uille  a  Ocpiall  anuap 
t)0  gnéicib  ^uipce  an  cpuinne  a  mbliaóna  ím  buaic 
ní  béapla  bpipce  ap  bic  Oo  pciall  mo  pouaim 
ace  mé  ^an  cpuip  t>o  cuippeaó  ciall  ím  óuain. 

ii. 
Nil  éipeacc  bom  i  gcumaió  ciacc  mo  nuap 
O'éip  na  Opoin^e  Oile  i  ^cian  Oocuaió 
mo  lean  aniuó  na  pip  ap  íappaió  uaim 
nac  Oéineaó  guc  mo  guib  Oá  bliaclaib  suaip. 

i.  1.  1  uile.     1.  2  uin  buaic.     1.  4  rhé. 
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XXXVI.— ALTHOUGH  I  NEEDS  MUST  BEAR  WITH 

9th  March,  1693/4 


from  David    0  Bruadair,  who   died   about   four   years  later,  January,   1697/8. 
Metre:— Quip án  :    (u)     é    ^    i    v    i    \j    ia    \j    ua.] 


Although  I  needs  must  bear  the  weight  of  the  bitter  fortunes  of  the 

world 
That  in  varied  forms  are  falling  down  this  year  upon  my  head, 
'Tis  not  any  faulty  language  that  hath  rent  and  spoiled  my  wit, 
Eut  the  absence  of  the  wealth  that  would  put  sense  into  my  muse.1 

ii 
I  have  got,  alas,  no  vigour  left  for  forming  friendships  now, 
Since  the  dearest  friends  I  had  have  gone  away  to  distant  lands, 
'Tis  the  absence  of  those  heroes  that  hath  left  me  weak  to-day, 
For  with  them  my  oral  voice  was  never  fearful  of  its  risks. 

1  No  one  esteems  his  poetry  because  'ne  is  poor;   cf.  Part  n,  p.  20,  R.  n, 
and  calarh  íp  maom  05  puióearh  mo  céille,  Cúirt  an  Mlieadhóin  Oidhche. 


CORRIGENDA 

[Minor  cases  of  omission,  or  misplacement  of  diacritical  marks,  have  not  as 
a  rule  been  included  in  the  following  list.  They  were  due  mostly  to  oversight, 
but  often  to  too  strict  adherence  to  the  spelling  of  the  Mss.  Their  correction  offers 
no  difficulty.] 

PART  I. 

p.  4,  R.  v,  1.  1,  for  gptíÓ  read  5pdb. 

p.  38,  R.  xxvii,  1.  4,  for  cucma  read  cucmna. 

p.  44,  R.  xxxix,  1.  4,  for  ptíilbe  read  pailbe. 

p.  45,  R.  xl,  1.  3,  for  '  moanings '  read  '  millstones.' 

p.  54,  R.  x,  1.  4,  for  ceanna  read  cecmn. 

p.  59,  n.11,  for  'Julia'  read  'Julia,  reete  Ellen';  cf.  Cork  Hist,  and  Arch. 
Journal.  1900,  p.  142. 

p.  64,  R.  xxix,  1.  4,  for  bionpuil  read  b'piónpuil,  and  translate,  'noble 
blood.' 

p.  75,  R.  viii,  1.  4,  for  '  prince's  gown  '  read  '  fringe  of  a  gown.' 

p.  81,  R.  i,  1.  4,  and  R.  n,  1.  1,  for  '  gouty  '  read  *  goatish.' 

p.  88,  R.  xxv,  1.  1,  for  pcpiob  read  pcpiob. 

p.  102,  R.  xxii,  1.  2,  for  ópopaó  read  cpopa. 

p.  103,  last  line  but  one,  for  '  Bourke's  '  read  '  Brooke's.' 

p.  123,  1.  22,  for  a  read  d. 

p.  129,  R.  xvi,  1.  1,  translate,  'A  valiant  man  in  battle  fray  which  Liaghairne 
was  not  fond  of.' 

p.  142,  R.  xi,  1,  4,  for  dip  read  die. 

p.  142,  R.  xiii,  1.  3,  for  narhat)  b'aip  read  ndrhat)  b'dip. 

p.  143,  R.  xi,  1.  4,  for  '  calendar'  read  '  body.' 

p.  144,  R.  xvii,  1.  2,  for  ■  to  ape-renowned '  read  '  of  death  unto,'  and  n.2  may 
be  deleted.  . 

p.  160,  R.  xlix,  1.  3,  an  eacaip  read  a  n-eacap. 

p.  169.  R.  lxvi,  1.  2,  for  'its  pavilions'  read  'crowds  of  people.' 

p.  179,  R.  xciv,  1.  2,  translate,  '  As  thou  in  a  casket  black-draped  art  in  sad 
gloom  borne.' 

p.  180,  R.  xcix,  1.  4,  for  cenpcpciacab  read  ceapcpciacaÓ. 

p.  186,  R.  v,  1.  2,  for  popaoipi  read  popaoipi. 

p.  186,  R.  vi,  1.  1,  for  b'focpaib  read  b'iocpaib. 
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p.  186,  R.  vi,  1.  4,  for  cabpib  read  caibpib. 

p.  190,  R.  xi,  1.  2,  for  t)'iap  rhó  read  D'iapmó. 

p.  190,  R.  xii,  11.  3,  4,  for  caillpme,  maipine  read  Cáilpine,  lTláipine. 

p.  191,  R.  xi,  11.  1,  2,  translate,  'No  wonder  that  his  tribe  increase:  for 
Maurice's  great-grandson's  sake,'  and  correct  p.  190,  n.1,  accordingly.  The 
reference  is  to  Maurice,  great-grandfather  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald. 

p.  191,  R.  xii,  11.  3,  4,  translate,  c  Leader  of  Tál's  tribal  flocks:  the  infant 
branch,  our  Mary's  heir.' 

p.  197,  notes  :  for  n.2  read  n.3,  and  vice  versa. 


PARI'  II. 

p.  20,  R.  iv,  1.  2,  for  pconcpe  read  pcdicpe. 

p.  36,  R.  vii,  1.  4,  for  c'ptpmne  read  c'pinnerhic  (so  23  N  32). 

p.  37,  R.  vii,  1.  4,  for  '  who  is  thy  Truth  '  read  '  thy  noble  Son,'  and  dele  n.*. 

p.  52,  R.  iv,  1.  3,  for  péipe  read  peipe. 

p.  52,  R.  v,  1.  4,  for  pcocgall  read  pcocgall,  and  translate  Scoto-Galls,  i.e. 
Anglo-Irish. 

p.  71,  R.  xi.,  1.  1,  for  'fetters'  read  'stream  ';  for  '  limb-confining '  read 
i  from  loins.' 

p.  73,  R.  xlvi,  1.  2,  translate,  '  charming  is  the  hero,'  or  else  read  amap  for 
arhap. 

p.  74,  R,  Li,  1.  1,  for  bpoi^éas  bpáilceac  read  bpogarj  bpail^eac,  and 
translate,  'marriage  assaults.' 

p.  75,  R.  Li,  1.  4,  for  '  game  '  read  '  land.' 

p.  80,  E,  1.  5,  read  TCáic  "Raoileann  (?),  i.e.  TCaoipe  in  "Ui  Pailge. 

p.  87,  1.  4,  for  *  tempest '  read  '  sign.' 

p.  110,  R.  vi,  1.  2,  for  ana  read  dnna,  and  translate,  '  Though  I  of  Anna  am 
bereft,*  and  correct  p.  191,  n.2,  accordingly.  The  beginning  of  this  poem  is  based 
upon  Uiolla  Brighde  'O  hEoghusa's  poem,  Deacaip  puan  a\\  cneib  gcapab, 
and  contains  the  same  ideas,  but  there  is  no  direct  quotation  from  it  here  (T.  F. 
O'Rahilly). 

p.  110,  R.  vii,  1.  4,  for  póbaim  read  póbrhaim. 

p.  112,  R.  xv,  1.  3,  for  maccpác  read  moccpát. 

p.  116,  R.  xxviii,  1.  1,  translate,  '  His  final  sickness  seized  on  him.' 

p.  121,  R.  xxxviii,  11.  2,  3,  translate,  '  Death  hath  reached  unto  her  bounds  : 
so  that  her  lamb's  bright  fleece  can  not.' 

p.  126,  R.  v,  1.  1,  for  eangbaile  read  eans  baile. 

p.  128,  n.1,  Uamna  is  the  name  of  the  river  that  flows  by  Castlemaityr, 
co.  Cork. 

p.  129,  R.  x,  1.  4,  for  '  fertile  plain  '  read  '  bounteous  pail.' 

p.  129,  R.  xi,  1.  3,  for  'there  in  presence'  read  'in  the  country.' 
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p.  130,  R.  xvii,  1.  1,  for  baile  read  baile,  and  translate,  '  Martra  [i.e.  Castle- 
martyr,  co.  Cork]  is  his  castle-home  by  hereditary  right.' 

p.  131,  n.1,  for  'is  not  known'  read  '  was  Fitzgerald.' 

p.  134,  R.  v,  1.  4,  for  eapca  read  éapca. 

p.  136,  R.  xii,  1.  4,  for  íompaill  read  lompoull. 

p.  145,  R.  in,  1.  4,  for  '  can '  read  '  canst.' 

p.  151,  1.  3  of  notes,  for  '  Thomns  '  read  'Thomas.' 

p.  153,  R.  xv,  1.  1,  for  '  peaks  '  read  '  towers.' 

p.  154,  1.  8  of  headnote,  for  mab  read  mac. 

p.  154,  R.  i,  1.  3,  for  péile  read  péile. 

p.  155,  1.  4  of  headnote,  for  '  he  was  married  to  '  read  'he  ('Eamonn)  was  son 
of  Tom ás  Cam  and.' 

p.  155,  R.  ii,  1.  2,  for  '  rank  '  read  '  casque.' 

p.  159,  R.  i,  1.  4,  for  '  blow'  read  <  beam  '  (R.  Foley,  T.  F.  O'Rahilly). 

p.  160,  R.  x,  1.  2,  for  lap  for  láip. 

p.  162,  R.  ii,  1.  3,  for  pionnpab  read  pionnpaió. 

p.  163,  last  line  of  notes  for  pionn  j  read  pionnp-j. 

p.  164,  R.  iv,  1.  4,  for  péim  read  péin. 

p.  164,  R.  vii,  1.  3,  for  noceacuib  read  nac  ceapcmb,  and  translate,  'I  see 
their  judgment,  'tis  no  paltry  one  :  lightning  flash,  unnoticed  by  the  blind.' 

p.  181,  R.  ix,  1.  1,  for  'faultness  '  read  'faultless.' 

p.  187,  R.  xxvii,  1.  2,  for  'spur-straps'  read  'strapped  spurs.' 

p.  188,  R.  xxxii,  1.  2,  for  cóipg  read  cóipig. 

p.  189,  R.  xxxv,  1.  3,  for  '  partnership '  read  '  portership.' 

p.  196,  R.  liv,  1.  4,  for  n-éa5  read  c-éag. 

p.  200,  R.  lxvi,  1.  4,  for  mbeapc  read  mbpeac. 

p.  201,  R.  lxvi,  1.  3,  for  '  strong '  read  '  weak.' 

p.  202,  R.  lxix,  1.  3,  for  cumsaib  read  cumgait». 

p.  202,  A,  1.  2,  for  bpabac  read  bpiabac  ? 

p.  209,  R,  11, translate,  '  This  frieze  shall  shave  the  starveling  friar:  its  weight 
on  me  is  not  a  fault :  upon  his  judgment,  false  and  dull :  the  accents  of  this  cloth 
shall  come. 

p.  211,  R.  viii,  translate,  '  I  meant  to  write  no  faulty  song  :  unfitting  'twere 
to  weave  bad  sense :  for  him  in  prosperous  career  :  unskilful  were  a  mean 
response.' 

p.  212,  R.  xix,  1.  4,  for  cpopaib  read  cpopaib. 

p.  213,  R.  xvii,  1.  I,  for  'are  almost  pus'  read  'can  hardly  walk.' 

p.  220,  R.  iv,  1.  4,  read  na  leicin  piop  50  leise  pi  map  neoit)  a  cac. 

p.  221,  R.  11,  1.  4,  translate,  '  May  the  King  of  glory  let  her  near  the  stilling 
never  more.' 

p.  225,  R.  vi,  1.  4,  translate,  '  was  a  cat  and  a  pig  and  an  idiot.' 

p.  225,  R.  viii,  1.  4,  for  '  hangers  '  read  '  shelves.' 

p.  227,  R.  xiv,  1.  3,  for  '  pairing  '  read  '  paring.' 
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p.  229,  R.  xvn,  1,  4,  for  'Dead,  gilder*  read  '  tooth -gilder,"  i.e.  ■  Cormac, 
gilder  of  the  tooth-rows  (or  lines)  of  poetry.' 

p.  231,  R.  xxiii,  1.  4,  for  '  his  borer '  read  'the  point  of  his  anvil.' 

p.  232,  R.  xxv,  1.  3,  for  ceapbca  read  ceapca. 

p.  233,  R.  xxviii,  1.  4,  translate,  '  and  a  screw-pin  that  drills  out,  in  a  tap- 
vice,  an  opening,'  viz.  for  itself  (R.  Foley). 

p.  235,  R.  xxxi,  1.  1,  for  '  pot-hook  '  read  '  pot  for  hanging.' 

p.  243,  R.  v,  1.  4,  for  '  his  nation  '  read  c  my  people.' 

p.  246,  R.  xiv,  1.  4,  for  '  Tomking '  read  '  Tom  King.' 

p.  247,  R.  xiv,  1.  4,  translate,  '  he  put  a  tack  in  Tom  King's  extremity.' 

p.  249,  R.  xix,  1.  3,  translate,  'although  my  fathers  were  not  their  adherents.' 

p.  257,  R.  xxxix,  1.  4,  translate,  '  youths  who  never  boasted  of  their  patent ' 
(soil.  '  of  nobility  '). 

p.  259,  R.  xlv,  1.  1,  translate,  '  for  myself  I  don't  intend  to  stop  them.' 

p.  259,  R.  xlv,  1.  4,  translate,  '  I  shan't  attempt  a  lay  with  "  What's  this?  "  ' 

p.  262,  1.  3  of  headnote,  for  ntíp  read  nap. 

p.  262,  n.4,  last  line,  for  '  cem  '  read  '  pacem.' 

p.  264,  R.  in,  1.  3,  for  bpabaó  read  bpat>a&. 

p.  266,  R.  vii,  1.  1,  for  'loathsome'  read  'lying.' 

p.  270,  R.  xvn,  1.  3,  for  bocap  read  bocaip. 

p.  272,  R.  xx,  1.  3,  for  puipe  read  puitne. 

p.  274,  R.  xxiii,  1.  3,  for  rnbpvjóaÓ  read  rnbpuca. 

p.  276,  R.  xxix,  1.  4,  for  b'páp  read  b'dp. 

p.  277,  R.  xxix,  1.  2,  for  '  praise  '  read  '  love.' 

p.  281,  R.  xliii,  1.  2,  for  'Fréidhlim  '  read  '  Féidhlim.' 

PART  III. 

p.  21,  n.3, 1.  4,  for  '  debtor'  read  'plaintiff  '  (owner). 

p.  207,  R.  xvi,  1.  4,  translate,  'I  am  rendered  useless  by  the  stiffness  of  my 
side,'  or,  '  I  am  of  no  avail  against  the  powerful.' 
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[The  Roman  numerals  refer  to  the  Parts,  the  Arabic  to  the  pages] 


aba  :  ap  aba  bóib,  on  their  behalf, 

ii,  274. 
ac  :   refusal,  iii,  214. 
abarnaip  :  wonderful,  terrible,  iii,  118, 

172. 
apopc  :  gold,  iii,  202. 
agbpmne  :  ?  i,  76. 
áibéipeacc  :  exultation  (?),  iii,  152. 
aióleann,/. :  lady,  iii,  226. 
aibleanri,  m.  :  mail-clad  chief,  ii,  210  ; 

iii,  54,  cf.  paiblearm. 
ailcneaÓ  :  to  pile  up  stones,  ii,  98. 
airhneapa :  remote,  unintirnate,  ii,  160. 
amt>eopaÓ  :   rede,  native,  lit.   '  non- 
alien,'  i,  200. 
ambpeann  :  rough,  ii,  128. 
dipleogac  :  gay,  sportive,  iii,  220. 
aipc  :   reproach,  ii,  28,  2S6. 
aipnéitnm  :  I  tell,  ii,  102. 
aicceobac:  refuting,  i,  196. 
aitigim  :   I  frequent,  inhabit,  ii,  78. 
aicpirn  :  I  beget,  iii,  12. 
all:   something  great,  iii,  210. 
alcópaÓ  :  to  raise  to  the  altar,  i,  198. 
aleup  :   S.  Cohan  Cille's  hymn,  Altus 

Prosator,  ii,  20. 
amaille  :  ill-luck,  i,  136. 
arhnvjp  :  subtlety,  i,  60. 
ampappán  :    commissariat,     foraging 

party,  prop,  lomcuptín,  iii,   116. 
amuipce:   beer-dregs,  iii,  16,  20,  138. 
artaipeac    (aimpeac)  :    heedless,   i, 

180     iii,  162,  168. 


anarnub:  very  many,  prop,  an-iomab, 

iii,  224. 
anbpoic:    quarrelling  with,  iii,  182; 

cf.  bpoic. 
anbuain  :  distress,  ii,    108  ;    iii,   46  ; 

an(a)rhóin,  iii,  134. 
anbuaineac :    distressed;    anarhóin- 

eac,  iii,   140,  216. 
anrhúcc    (anrhúiéeacc)  :    affliction, 

loneliness,  ii,   190. 
annaorh  :  impious  man,  ii,   160. 
aonca  :  union,  ii,  90  :  iii,  20,  22. 
apcac  :  pertaining  to  death,  i,  144. 
típa:  love(?),  ii,  162. 
apblann  :  haggard,  harvest,  ii,  38. 
típnuiÓ:  stern  chief,  i,  152. 
ape,  knowledge,  i,  60. 
ape  :  defect,  ii,  22,  32,  40. 
apcac  :  marshy,  ii,  254. 
aplóibim  :  I  escape,  iii,  212. 
accopc  :  to  discharge,  unload,  iii,  202. 
acnarh  :  spoils,  ii,  28  ;  5011  a.,  resuh- 


babsaipe  :  boaster,  vaunter,  i,  72. 
báim,  báib  :  I  am,  they  are,  ii,  106. 
báipbéip  :    bardism,    bardic    art,    iii, 

144  ;  qu.  wardship  ? 
baipeal:   pride,  ii,  260. 
baipleac  :  deer,  stag,  i,  32. 
bdipcéipeacc  :    keeping    watch,    iii, 

152. 
balsaipe  :  a  rough,  i,  180. 
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bannncdn  :  guarantee,  iii,  40. 
bop  ram  :  injuring,  ii,  116,  238. 
béme  :  bevy,  iii.  5S  :  people,  iii,  150. 
béipceacc  :  surliness,  ii,  158. 
biaitjetín  :    wit.   scoffer,  ii,   106;  iii, 

biamednac  :  uproarious,  i.  16S  : 

ing.  grumbling,  iii,  1S4. 
bileanaib   ?):  i.  126. 
bill  éat):  a  billet,  a  written  note,  iii,  122. 
biopaccin  :  cock-boat,  ii,  5S. 
bioppa  :   liquor,  iii,  6. 
bliacail  :  risk,  =  ppiacail  ?  ii:.  22 
bócáil  :    ostentation,  bragging,  boast  - 

-    _.  iii.  134. 
bócálca  :   ostentatious,  ii.  256. 
bosatjúpam  :  senseless  cbatter,  ii,  64. 
bólac    bóllac, :  cattle-drove,  i.  142. 

198  :  ii,  232. 
bollpcéip  :    bed   of   death,  qu. 

ar,  ii,  150. 
bormDuipc  :     upstart,    i,     72  ;     cf. 

c-uipc. 
bormpac  :  shank,  i.  7 
bonnpaoi  :  a  real  sage,  ii,  282. 
boptjpéip:  wainscot,  wall-seat,  i,  170. 
bpáipléaoac  :   flowery  (of  style),  iii, 

146. 
bparmodn  :  torture,  iii,  202. 
bpaon  :    sorrow,    i,    68;    bpaonac. 

sorrowful,  i,  10. 
bpeasanca:  hoity-toity,  iii,  88. 
bpéi5lic  :    false  births,   false  ehi    - 

ii,  266. 
bpíbéip  :   ■   brewer,   Oliver   Cromwell 

(cf.  i,  37  n.1),  iii,  20,  186  ;  bpíbéi- 

peacc,  brewing,  iii,  16. 
bpilléip  :  drivel,  i,  204. 
bpiocaip  :  spite,  jealousy,  ii,  192. 
bposaó  :  to  impress  ion  you,  opaib), 

iii,  144. 


bpogÓa:   ip  bp.  bpetp,  that  is  ever 

increasing,  iii,  212. 
bpoic:  to  meddle  (with,  pe),  iii.  204, 

cf.  anbpoic  :  bpoicim  :   to  meddle 

with,  bother  about,  ii,  70. 
bpuacaipeacc  :    hovering,  lowering, 

iii.  166. 
buaólcmn  :  judge,  gl.  bpeicearh,  iii, 

172. 
buaiciollac:  atory,  rapparee,  iii,  170. 
buailceacap  :  herding  in  cattle  fields, 

iii,  166. 
buipgivjpca  :  a  stolid  boor,  i,  132. 
bulabáipín  :  contusion,  i,  98. 
bundiceac:  long-established,  iii,  170 

n.«. 
buppÓ5  :    hard     fortune,     ii,     19S   = 

bappós? 
bucúp  :    b.   cúinóeac,    'an  angular 

knife '    for   scraping    horsehoofs,    ii, 

232. 


cmtnpne  :  quaternion,  dossier,  iii,  176. 
caimeapcac:    a    filthy,    demoralized 

man,   iii,   136. 
cáipéip  :  trappings,  iii.  152. 
caipb  :  vessel,  i,  44  :  caipbce,  naval, 

iii,  72. 
cáipéip  :  caressing,  fondling,  elegance, 

iii.     212  :     cmpéipeac  :      fondled, 

caressed,  iii,   152. 
call:   5an  call,  faultless,  ii,  180. 
callaipeacc  :  being  recited  alou.i.  iii, 

126,  140. 
canncaoip  :  stocks,  torture,  i,  172. 
canóm  :    (1)  a  text,  reference,  i,  200  ; 

(2)  cannon,  iii,  142. 
cap  :   throat,  i,  126. 
capbaó  :  to  torture,  iii,  22. 
cap5aó:   to  smash,  iii.  118. 
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cap C  :   casque,   helmet,  ii,    154  ;    cask 

(of  beer,   &c),  ",  28,   220;    casket, 

coffin  (sic  recte),  i,  178. 
caclonn  :  prowess  in  war,  iii,  46. 
cé  :    the  world :    ns.   an    cé,  iii,    58  ; 

gs.  an  cé,  ii,  26,  46,  120,  202,  240. 
ceal :  death,  oblivion :    ap    ceal,  ii, 

140  ;  iii,  4  ;  5an  ciol,  without  fail ; 

gl.  san  claoine  (P)  san  cléim  (L), 

iii,  178  ;  n.  pi.  cealca  an  cé,  the 

world's  forgetfulness,  ii,  202. 
cealcaip  (ceallcaip):   countenance, 

ii,  160,  180,  250  ;  i  5c.  naoini,  in 

a  consecrated  fane,  or  on  the  image  of 

a  saint  (:),  ii,  22. 
ceannpacdn:  chieftain,  iii,  118. 
ceapópc-acc  :  5an  c,  planned  with- 
out order,  i,  202. 
céic-eal:  strife,  gs.  an  cpaoipcéitnl, 

iii,  18  ;  ds.  céic-il,  i,  14  ;  as.  céic-il, 

i,  58. 
céim  :  style  or  metre,  iii,  194  ;  degree 

of  longitude,  iii,  78. 
ceobpuic  :  mouldiness  (?),  ii,  232. 
címéapa  :  chimera,  delusion,  iii,  18. 
cmnpéalc :    cmnpéallna,   stars    of 

first  magnitude,  iii,  14. 
cmnpeal :    maliciousness,   ii,    68  ;    c. 

pvjimpe,  taint  of  pompousness,  i,  140 ; 

oipig   puaipcmnpil,   the   work  of 

mean  flunkeyism,  iii,  48. 
C10II65  :  little  cell,  chapel,  ii,  200. 
cionnap  :  flaw,  ii,  194. 
cionnluap  :  waywardness,  ii,  138. 
cípéipeac:  contentious,  iii,  14. 
Cipigim  :   I  am  bent,  intent  (t>0,  on)  iii, 

164. 
claip  :  ditch,  i,  32  ;  ii,  206,  an  prjap- 

claip,  the  cold  trench,  grave,  ii,  114; 

metaph.,  snare,  ii,  276 ;  Lat.  sulcus,  ii, 

76. 


claoincmn  :  iniquity,  iii,  212. 

clap:   choir,  ii,  18;  iii,  116. 

cliuice:  a  hussy,  i,  74. 

cnárhcoipc  :  joint  of  meat,  cutlet,  ii, 
82. 

c6t> :  code,  learned  writings,  i,  18; 
ii,   264  ;  iii,  112. 

cóipneaó  :  a  tonsured  person,  cleric,, 
friar,  i,  150  ;  ii,  208,  254. 

córhab-:  ciuil  íp  comae-,  music  and 
metre,  iii,  228. 

conclann  :  union,  couple,  ii,  82,  94 ; 
comparison,  match,  i,  196  ;  ii,  188  ; 
iii,  46  ;  group,  party,  faction,  ii,  6  ; 
iii,  168. 

connldn  :     muster,    gathering,    iii, 
136. 

connpacc:  hounds,  ii,  192. 

conncpacc:  aversion,  iii,  40. 

copann  :  tonsure,  ht3t»a  cóipne,  skull- 
cap, iii,  138. 

copp(a)cip:  pointed  end  of  an  anvil, 
ii,  230. 

cpaipneac :  musical,  i,  166;  i.e. 
cpaipcmeac. 

cpeasaipe  :  a  stiff,  unbending  person, 
curmudgeon,  iii,  132. 

cpearhrjipe  :  herbalist  (?),  garlic- 
collector,  ii,  134  ;  qu.  cnearhuipe. 

cpiceapac:  sparkling,  iii,  66. 

cpicip  :  (1)  spark,  i,  192  ;  (2)  tremb- 
ling, hesitation;  5an  cia  (ceo)5an 
cpicip,ii,8,176;  náp  céim  cpicpe, 
no  easy  task,  ii,  120. 

cpicleon  :  tremor-producing  wound, 
ii,  120,  200. 

cpócap  :  bier,  hearse,  iii,  82  ;  shelf, 
dumb-waiter,  ii,  224. 

cpoib-éal:  cruelty,  i,  204. 

cpunnca:  croucher,  ii,  284;  debau- 
chee, iii,  136. 
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cualaipe  :  packman,  faggot -carrier, 
iii,   176;    bludgeoner,  i,  82. 

cuanaipc  :  retainers,  i,  172. 

cuilice  :  i  5c.  a  maipe,  in  the  whirl 
(midst)  of  their  success,  iii,   178;  cf. 

cuilpciall :  a  back-cut,  iii,  2. 
cuiinpeapc:  rabble,  iii,  170. 
cum:   when,  i,  92;  ii,  202. 
cúmse,  /. :    corner,    ii,   282;    ctJin- 

geac,  angular,  ii,  232. 
cúin^e,  m.  :  prop,  cliieftain,  leader,  i, 

40,  146,  202;  ii,  6;  iii,  80;  gs.  an 

cumge,  iii,  42. 
cuipe,  m.  ;    band,  horde,   i,  8,   200 ; 

iii,  50,  152,  176,  188. 
cúiceaó:   requital,  ii,   210;  being  in 

the  debt  of  (pe),  iii,  42. 
cúlrhum  (v.l.  cúlmaic)  ?,  i,  74. 
crjrha  :    fee,  i,   148 ;    bribe,  iii,    156, 

168. 
cuniaió  :      friendship,      comradeship, 

company,  i,  124;    ii,  6;    iii,  228. 
cumcnp  :    (1)  a  maid  (?),  ii,  124  ;    (2) 

brief,  ii,  184. 
cmngairn  (cum  ace.) :  I  am  able  to  do, 

ii,  128,  168,  202. 
cumcac  (cúrncac) :  comrade,  ii,  210, 

222  ;  bpéagcúmcac,  forger- clique, 

ii,  6  ;  comcac,  i,  94  ;  ii,  108. 
cumiaic- :  ceapaó  an  cunnaib,  the 

general's  plans,  iii,  148. 
ctmcap  :  perplexity,  i,  74,  86  ;  ii,  6, 

foolish  adventure,  risk,  iii,  38. 
cuppaiceac  :  scurvy,  i,  122. 


bailee  :  moroseness  (?),  ii,  22. 
baipcne  :  acorns,  ii,  72. 
balao :  tax,  toll,  i,  204  ;  cf.  bolab. 
barhab  (:  capab)  :  ?  ii,  110. 


baoipce  :  boor,  bumpkin,  ii,  14  ;  iii, 
134  ;  cf.  buipc(e). 

bapedn  :  a  clod,  i,  86. 

beacpaim  :  (1)  I  adjudge,  decide  to  be 
due,  iii,  22  ;  (2)  I  adhere  to,  bic  nac 
bíob  bo  oeacaip,  though  they  were 
not  followers  of  theirs,  ii,  248. 

beipic  :  secret,  mystic,  ii,  164. 

béipnín  :  payment,  i,  98. 

rjia  :  day,  ii,  146  ;  iii,  120,  224. 

biall :  b.  pe  peanaicpib,  to  take  after 
one's  ancestors,  iii,  208. 

biméab  :  demesne,  iii,  16. 

bineac  :  (1)  multitudinous,  ii,  88  ; 
(2)  a  healing  potion  (?)  i,  96. 

bíobaó:  glossed  bdp  (death),  iii,  12»; 
biobaim  :  pul  nbíobó^ap,  before  I 
shall  die,  iii,  12. 

bíobuice,bíobai<5ce  (b  not  aspirated): 
awful,  ii,  14  ;  iii,  24. 

biocrhapc  :  tyafi  Ó.  uaca,  to  whom  he 
was  as  spoils  to  be  seized,  iii,  50. 

bionagaip  :  watch  over,  i,  22,  226. 

bioppupac:  haughty,  iii,  74. 

X)ir :  dice  (r),  ba  h^  liom,  I  felt 
anxious,  ii,  14. 

bipbeas  :  despising,  looking  down  on, 
i,  156. 

bipligim  :  I  adopt  i,  174  ;  extin- 
guish (?),  i,  24  n.  ;  bíplijjóe,  for- 
feited or  consecrated  (?),  iii,  56. 

bócaib  :  twenty,  ceicpe  bócaib, 
eighty,  ii,  278. 

bocum  :  to,  ii,  96  ;  rhyming  with  6 
(long)  and  stress  on  the  first  syllable, 
iii,  124. 

bolab  :  distress,  iii,  54 ;  pa  6ola6  a 
mbf  ap  Claonglaip,  obeyed  by  all 
Claonghlais,  ii,  168  ;  cf.  balab. 

boppsrhtJipeac:  blubber-lipped,  i,  82; 
cf.  boppba,  gloomy,  ii,  38. 
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ftocaó:  (?)  ii,  128. 

upoibéal:  bad  road,  iii,  122  ;  hard- 
ship, i,  102. 

bpomlia :  gravestone,  ii,  114  ;  also 
called  bprjimleac  (sic  lege)  ii,  130. 

bpuimpic:  retreat,  iii,  154. 

bpuimpcpibmn  :  superscription,  ii, 
286. 

tmuimpcpipc  :  endorsement,  iii,  28. 

bpume:  uprightness,  ii,  60. 

bpuipmeac  :  plaited  (of  hair),  iii,  66, 
(v.l.). 

buanaipe  :  (1)  a  versifier,  poet,  ii,  58  ; 
(2)  a  poem-hook,  iii,  166;  buan- 
aipeacc,  composing  poems,  iii,  164. 

búbailc  (g.  s.  búbalca) :  doubling,  i, 
74;  iii,  98,  104. 

búbac  :  with  pouted  lips  (as  in  suck- 
ing), iii,  42  ;  from  búb,  mouth  (Luc. 
Fid.  292,  313,  &c). 

bumeabaim  :  I  beget,  ii,  284. 

t>uipb  :  a  worm  that  causes  disease,  ii, 
168. 

bmpc:  churl,  cf.  bonnbuipc,  i,  72 
(v.l.),  and  pi  brjipc,  ii,  14. 

búipc(e):  boor,  iii,  38;  cf.  baoipce. 

búnbam  :  a  haughty  mien  (?),  i,  76. 

búp cam  :  gossiping,  i,  72. 


é :     woe,   alas,    gl.    ion  arm    é    0511  p 

cpua.5,  iii,  152. 
é  :  a  person  ;  6  é  ap  bio,  by  any  one, 

ii,  154  ;  cf.  Í. 
eaccap:   greeting  (O'Curry),  ii,  100, 

104  ;  but  rather  adventure,  occasion; 

cf.  peaccap. 
éascaoip  :    want  of    warmth  (?),  ii, 

118. 
éaspcpuipc:    death-script,  elegy,   ii, 

198. 


eanab  :  =  ana,  riches,  i,  179. 
eapbaim  :  I  hand  over,  entrust,  i,  100  ; 

iii,  216  ;    eapbab  .1.  ceapab,  iii, 

216,  n.«. 
eapgam  :    wrath,   ii,    30:    cf.  peap- 

5am,  iii,  22. 
éapla  :  vassal,  churl;  uipc  íp  éapla, 

lords  and  churls,  ii,  64  ;  cf.  éiple. 
eapcap  :  result  (good  or  bad),  i,  30,  64, 

142;  iii,  28. 
eapcpac:  flourishing,  i,  166. 
eapcpaim  :    I    become,    ii,    118;    iii, 

162. 
eapma  :    a  step,  something  small  (?), 

iii,  18. 
eapnarh  :  loss,  defect,  i,  174  ;  ii,  258  ; 

Sabap  gan  eapnani,  a  perfect  goat, 

ii,  46. 
eibiop  ioca:  craving,  thirst,  ii,  220. 
éiple  :  earls  (?)  i,  204  ;  or  perhaps  pi. 

of  éapla,  churl,  q.  v. 
éipneao  :  payment,  defraying  the  cost, 

ii,  224,  278  ;  iii,  196,  212. 
eipléme  :  shroud,  iii,  54. 
eipmeacc  :  wretchedness,  iii,  208. 
eonpacap  :  warbling,  i,  158. 

pacmaipne  :    a  rancorous  rascal,    iii, 

136. 
pacnaoib  :  sneering,  iii,  6. 
paibleann  :    armour-rack,    metaph.  a 

mail-clad  chief,  i,  198  ;  ii,  206  ;  cf . 

aioleann. 
paill  :  neglect,  taking  or  being  taken 

off  one's  guard,   surprise,  i,  14,  32, 

146  ;  ii,  44,   126,   184,  248  ;  iii,  22, 

28,  44,  52,  148. 
pailleaó  :  san  p. ,  without  fail,  iii,  14. 
pdipbeal :  tidings,  ii,  56. 
páicbeab  :  a  smile,  ii,  20  ;  pdicbim, 

I  rejoice,  ii,  96. 
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pall:  failure,  iii,  214. 
palmcuile  :  ?  i,  84. 
palriiuipe  :  ravager  (?)  i,  84. 
pdmrjipe  :  a  loafing  rough,  i,  80. 
papam  :    with  me,  in    my  presence, 

1st  s.  paipiompa,  iii,  132  ;   3rd  s. 

papaip,  ii,  258;  iii,  16,  pappaip 

besides,  iii,  218. 
papc  :  covert,  iii,  78  ;   ap  papc,  im- 
pounded,    or     in     shelter,     i,     84  ; 

papcaÓ  :    sheltering,  i,   56. 
paca  ;  a  surly  fellow,  iii,  10  ;  cf.  poca. 

puca. 
peaccap :  deed,  exploit,   i,    146 ;    cf. 

eaccap. 
peaccnac:  righteous,  i,  144. 
peamaipe:  lanky-tail,  i,  82. 
peapsam  :    wrath,  iii,    22,    118  ;    cf. 

eapgain. 
péige  :  rogue,  ii,  278. 
péile:  ii,   36.     Mr.   T.   F.   O'Rahilly 

takes    péile,   recurring   festival,   to 

mean  here  an  interval,  and  translate^ 

'  If  thou  wert  favourable  to  me  for  a 

spell.' 
peilesniorh  :  treacherous  deed,  ii,  220. 
peip:     (1)  marriage,    ii,    50,    86;    (2) 

company,   ii,   424  ;    (3)  g.  pi.  peap, 

feast,  ii,   134  ;  (4)  the  Feis  of  Tara, 

ii,  226. 
peipce  :  a  store,  ii,  76. 
peocannaib:  storms,  i,  182. 
piab  :  (1)  deer,  iii,  78  ;  (2)  land,  ii,  74, 

128;  iii,  46,  88,  188,  222. 
pia&ca  :  valiant,  iii,  224. 
pi QlaÓ  :      veiling,     shadow,     ii, 

270. 
piapdn  :  ravings,  angry  language,  iii, 

184. 
piaplaoibeac  :  a  wandering  minstrel, 

ii,  194. 


pileoip  :     craftsman    (:),    i,     14;     of. 

pileoip. 
piormpaoi    (pormpaoi)  :     ap    p.    > 

nséillpine,  pining  in  captivity,  ii, 

284. 
pioppa  :  ?  ii,  146,  rim  (of  pot,  &c). 
piocal  (puibcioll)  :  wretch,  iii,  8. 
plocap  :  self-indulgence,  iii,  110. 
pocall,  /.  :    corrupt   matter,    phlegm, 

&c,  ii,  40,  88;  iii,  154,  194. 
pocnarh  :  sneering,  ii,  136. 
poccaim  :  I  ask,  ii,  78  :  iii,  212. 
pobrhaim  :  I  suffer,  ii.  110,  111. 
poll:  r  ii,  142 

poilceap:   mystic  lore,  iii,  14. 
ponaoit) :  mockery,  ii,  144. 
poppán  :    salutation,    visit,    ii,    38  : 

chattering,  iii,  90. 
poppacap  :  fat,  grease,  i,  106. 
poca  :  boor,  pi.  pocai b,  iii,  202,  204  ; 

cf.  paca,  puca. 
puaccain:  attacking;  asp.ppiompa, 

iii,  212. 
puab  :    a   spectre  of  death,    i,    164; 

a  vile  woman,  ii,  22  ;    p.  na  paille, 

a  sneaking  rogue,  ii,   248  ;    iii,   52  : 

wastrel,  iii,  90. 
puaibearhail :  extensive,  iii,  224. 
puamne,  m.  :    basis,    prop,    support, 

i,  176;  ii,  60,  180,  174. 
puainnimenc :  foundation,  Lat.  fun- 

damentum,     leap    leanab    an    p., 

by    whom   the   good   old   cause    was 

followed  up,  iii.   168. 
puaipc:  welt,  defect,  iii,  174. 
pualdn  :  idiot,  i,  108. 
pualláp  :  i,  84.     Text  corrupt, 
puan  :    a  cloak,  iii,  168  ;    puanglap  : 

green-clad,  iii,  178. 
puanpcap  :  encamping  (?),  iii,  124. 
puapsaipe:  flatterer,  iii,  136,  166. 
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pvjapcan:  relief,  iii,  166. 

puba  (:  cpomóa)  v.l.  puba:  hacking, 

ii,  272. 
puiri:  end,  ii.  136,  152;  iii,  196. 
prjipcim  :  I  keep  vigil  (?),  i,  64. 
pup  :  satiating  (of  a  stream),  ii,  128. 
puca:      contemptible    wretch,     g.   pi. 

puca,   i,    126  (bis),    d.  pi.  i,    122: 

cf.   paca,  pota.     Perhaps  poic,  a 

wasp. 
pucal :  silliness  (?),  i,  108  ;  pucalac 

in    co.    Cork   means   '  vigorous '   (R. 

Foley). 

5at>pac(>iss.  sarjapac):  twig  withes; 

pmnce    an    5.  :    withe-dance    (of 

hanging  of  traitors),  iii,  110  ;  rjarhpa 

an   5.:    withe-dance,  iii,   130;    pd 

garjapac:  gagged,  i,  178. 
5ait>rjeac  :  sleek-coated  (of  the  (5^ar 

5aibneann),  ii,  232. 
gáméalaig:    Gaels,  iii,   156;    glossed 

éipionnaig,  ibid. 
5aiUíó  :    pious,   or   the   family-name, 

Galway  (?),  ii,   160. 
gáipéap  :  gap,  trench,  iii,  150. 
Salgat):  war-withe,  champion,  iii,  186. 
gari    always    takes    the    ace.   case    in 

'0  Bruadair. 
gapma  :    gallows,  iii,  178,  gl.  cpoca, 

ibid. 
5eab :  puaill  nac  geab,  can  hardly 

walk  (sic  recte),  ii,  212  ;  cf.  seabaim 

=  ftabaim,  ii,  54. 
geabpap  :  gaffer,  i,  36 ;  iii,  130, 
geamap  :  gammer,  i,  36;  iii,  130. 
5eannaipe  :  mallet,  hammer,  ii,  230. 
Séibipne  :  a  dastard,  ii,  156. 
510PP65  :  scrap,  fragment,  iii,  22. 
51'opc  :  barm,  yeast,  ii,  66. 
Siopcaipe:  meddler,  i,  130. 
pakt  ill 


5iupca  :  tankard,  i,  76;  cpd.  búip- 
givjpca  (i.e.  5Úipce),  stolid  boor, 
i,  132. 

5laip  :  stream,  ii,  70  ;  slaipin,  stream- 
let, i,  110. 

5laipbiol :  paltry  payment,  iii,  6. 

5ldp  :  howl,  126. 

5leannóip  :  glensman  (?),  i,  14. 

5liac  :  ranks,  iii,  182,  222  ;  used 
metrically  for  cliac. 

5liormt>ap  :  cpd.  ppaocgliunrjap, 
presumptuous  passion,  ii,  6;  5lionn- 
bpac,  sprightly,  i,  110. 

5lonn  :  exploit,  i,  68;  iii,  182. 

Slúineac  :  (1)  knotgrass,  i,  76  ;  (2)  full 
of  stairs,  i,  168;  cf.  cap  slúmibna 
pcaiópe,  i,  74  ;  (3)  prolific,  cf. 
meicsltJineac,  fat-loined,  ii,  4. 

5lrjp  :  5I.  na  slóipe,  the  light,  halo  of 
glory,  iii,  214. 

gnácóg:  favourite  spot,  ancestral  abode, 
iii,  220. 

5m a  :   a  sister's  son,  iii,  208. 

5óit>pipce  :  Goidrisc,  iii,  72,  73  n.6. 
To  the  references  there  given  add  from 
the  Contention  of  tbe  Bards  :  CU15  a 
Caiós  56  caoipóiglic  :  gup  éipi§ 
baoib  coipe  §6it)pipc  (R.  Foley). 

50ipce:  cherish,  2  pi.  impeiat.  (?)  of 
5oipim  (sopaim),  ii,  172. 

gopab  :  a  drubbing,  iii,  74. 

gócaipe  :   a  goatish  man,  i,  80  (bis). 

50tapa:  vowels  (?),  iii,  196. 

5pannc:  moroseness,  iii,  90. 

Speasac  :  full  of  horses,  i,  166;  from 
Speas,  al.  spairj,  i.e.  spoib. 

Speasac:  (1)  Grecian,  ii,  86;  (2)  a 
standing  epithet  of  the  Geraldines,  i, 
146;  ii,  156,  196,  202,  206,  228. 

5peap  :  a  turn,  bout,  ii,  242. 

5peit)imin  :  abuse,  ii,  220. 
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5péiU:  (?)ii,  162. 

gpiollpa:  grilse  (?)  ii,  68;  cf.  leibce 

an      5piollra,      oispe      cinnce, 

O'Carolan,  p.   164. 
gposaipe :  a  person  with  big  haunches, 

ii,  94. 
Spúibpme  :  a  base,  dreggy  tribe,  iii, 

38. 
5pumne  :  (?)  i,  126. 
gualap  :  shoulder-load  (?)  or  for  5UC1I- 

peap,  a  coal  man  (?),  i,  80. 
5Uili5ce  (suilice)  súipnín  :  a  whirl- 
wind, ii,  282  ;  cf.  cuilice,  supra. 
5UIC  :  reproach,  ii,  40. 
5Ún5ac  :  crouching,  springing  posture, 

i,  74. 
gunó  :     venture,     iii,     72  ;     metrical 

licence  for  5n6. 
5UCC11Ó:   a  singer  (?),  i,  126. 

húrja :    hood,  i,    74 ;    húba   cóipne, 

skull-cap,  iii,  138. 
húpla  hápla:   an  old  Irish  cheer,  ii, 


í :  any  one,  iii,  216,  i.e.  aoi  ;  cf.  é. 

lap:  (l)  =  iaparh,  afterwards,  there- 
after, ii,  120,  144  ;  (2)  lap  a  peap- 
pan,  posterior,  i,  82. 

laprhó :  great-grandson,  i,  190  (sic 
lege),  iii,  210. 

ice  :  2  s.  pres.  subj.  as  imperative  of 
bocim,  iii,  178. 

ímpiabaÓ:  riding,  driving,  iii,  210. 

ineoluip  :  discoverable,  ii,  200. 

mne  :  interior,  entrails,  ii,  40. 

mneacup  (Ms.  inne  cup)  :  impletion 
(?),  iii,  6. 

inn  earn  :  power,  favour  (of  God),  iii, 
166. 

innpcne  :  talk,  eloquence,  ii,  14,  196. 


inncliorh  :  store,  abundance,  iii,  162, 
210. 

íoblaió  :  Jewish,  villainous,  ii,  268. 

lomup  :  knowledge,  ii,  238. 

íomlac  :  transport,  iii,  148  ;  knocking 
about,  struggle,  i,  100  ;  irregular  life, 
iii,  176. 

lomlucc:   multitude,  nation,  i,  182. 

fomós,/.  :  ivory,  i,  136. 

íompall  :  erring,  ii,  136,  160. 

íongaip:  impious,  ii,  140;  lonagaip  (?), 
ii,  4. 

íonnap  :  nature,  character,  likeness, ii, 
188;  iii,  212;  íonnup  a  n-mnill, 
the  May  to  prepare  them,  ii,  234 ; 
adverbially,  like,  after  the  manner  of, 
i,  124;  ii,  120,  286;  iii,  146,  156, 
170,  194;  conj.  icmnup  (50,  nac), 
so  that,  ii,  90,  120,  168;  iii,  1S8. 

íonncam  :  income,  i,  76  ;  iii,  134. 

íonncamap  :  le  hi.,  with  interest,  iii, 
36. 

ícmnpa  :  (1)  grievous,  hard  =  O.  I. 
anpe.  anbpa  (?)  ii,  8  ;  (2)  b'ionnpa 
=  b'ionnpuic-e  (?),  about,  regarding, 
iii,  112  ;   (3)  =  únpa,  ounce,  i,  116  n. 

íomipmaó:  striking,  i,  72,  162;  maoc- 
íonnpmaÓ,  striking  down  and  humb- 
ling, ii,  4  ;  ionnpmui<5ce,  struck, 
ii,  104. 

lonncpupc  :  interest  (on  money),  ii, 
32. 

luibic  :  judge,  ii,  278  ;  íuibic  caipcil, 
circuit  judge,  ii,  276. 

íupnac  :  hank,  ii,  282. 

Idaim  :   unload,  discharge,  i,  16S. 
ldt>up :    handling,    prowess,    iii,    140 ; 

laocldbup,  i,  80  ;  recte  Itíriiabap. 
laspame  :  abatement,  iii,  182;  relief, 

i,  180  ;  iii,  156. 
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lambíl:  cubicle  partition,  ii,  102. 

laipeam  :  near  me,  iii,  22  ;  laipiompa 
occurs  as  v.l.  for  paipiompa,  iii. 
132,  vide  papam. 

lan^ap  :  vide  longap. 

laomaipe  :  a  blazer,  a  reckless  fellow, 
i,  80. 

lapdn  :  vide  lopán. 

lapcvjipe  :  packman,  iii,  10. 

leatjdn  :  abuse,  calumny,  iii,  202. 

leapcplige :     road    to    success,    iii, 
94. 

leaccum  :  (?)  ii,  118. 

leacpcoilxe  paipe  :  a  decrepit  watch- 
man, iii,  20. 

léibionn  :  ranks,  iii,  132. 

leióce  :  a  helpless  mass,  i,  74. 

liaipne  :  a  lazy  lounger,  i,  128,  from 
the  proper  name  Liaghairne. 

tiarrmin  :   distress,  i,  174. 

lionnpca  (lionnpcna)  :  a  worthless, 
incompetent  man,  i,  74;  iii,  40. 

locap  :  defect,  flaw,  i,  94. 

lócoinneal :  day-star,  life-light,  iii, 
84. 

lóoaipeacc:  lading,  i,  182. 

loim  :  milk,  ii,  128. 

loicim  :  I  muddy,  ii,  98. 

Ions  :  (1)  ship,  iii,  20,  176,  182,  etc.  ; 
(2)  vessel  (of  food),  ii,  96;  milk- 
vessel  (?)  i,  168  ;  (3)  dwelling,  ii,  136  ; 
religious  cell  (?)  ii,  116  ;  (4)  setting  of 
;i  stone  in  a  ring,  ii,  130. 

Ion gap  Ian  gap  :  ruin  and  dispersion, 
shipwreck,  utter  confusion,  iii,  164 
(bis) ;  lonsapait)  langapait»,  they 
break  up  in  disorder,  iii,  168. 

loptín :  child,  weak  person,  iii,  80; 
pannlapdn,  iii,  118. 

lua  :  I.  mo  poipc,  the  strength  of  my 
eye,  iii,  178. 


luam  :  abbot,  glossed  luaim  .1.  abao, 

iii,  170. 
luamaipe  :     pilot,     glossed     loms- 

peoip,    iii,    174 ;      luamaineacc, 

piloting,  navigating,  iii,  52,  5S. 
luap  :  ap  I.  bo  oul,  to  be  blown  away, 

iii,  168. 
lúopao  :  tossing,  i,  86. 
luibipne  :  raggedness,  i,  126. 
Vmje  liom  :    to  be  favourable  to  me, 

ii,  36  ;  cf.  s.v.  péile. 
luip  :  hand,  iii,  206. 
lúmpapnac  :  lubberly,  i,  74. 
lupna  :  cobwebs,  ii,  66. 
Itjpcpac  :  a  kind  of  thin,  flat  seaweed, 

i,  76. 

másuipe:  a  big-pawed  fellow,  i,  80. 

maig  :  an  affected  air,  ii,  24  ;  iii,  136. 

mamgleipeac  :  ostentatious,  upstart, 
i,  18. 

mainip  :  trifle,  jest,  ii,  118. 

mairmpe:  mirthfulness,  ii,  72. 

man  a  :  cause,  occasion,  desire,  ii,  26  ; 
manaó  :  ii,  250. 

manap  (mannap) :  handling,  i,  98, 
164  ;  ii,  44,  228  ;  iii,  168  ;  manap  : 
pcapao,  iii,  54  ;  cf.  O.I.  monap, 
work. 

maoi :  month  of  May,  i,  100. 

maoilin :  a  stone-breaker's  hammer, 
bald,  as  it  were,  at  both  ends,  ii.  232. 

mapbdn  :  dead  person,  i,  182  ;  dead- 
head, dullard,  iii,  40. 

mapcacap:  riding,  i,  178,  and  trans- 
late '  thy  being  borne  by  horses  in  a 
black-draped  casket  (coffin).' 

maptín  :  (?)  i,  98. 

mapcac  :  brewing  (?),  i,  168. 

meapbaip  :  distracted  (?),  ii,  30. 

meipoineac  :  a  slut,  ii,  220. 
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meippe  :  amercement,  iii,  80. 

méicpeab  :  stewing,  roasting,  iii,  22. 

micabup  :  silly  bombast,  ii,  64. 

rmleos  :  a  billhook,  iii,  206. 

mionsap  :  gnawing,  iii,  170. 

mionopb :  (1)  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor,  ii,  208  ;  (2)  helpless  folk,  ii, 
200. 

míop  (mip)  :  champion's  bit,  prize,  ii, 
164,  186,  202,  ;  proper  function,  iii, 
218. 

mópcac:  (1)  carcass,  ii,  228 ;  (2)  in- 
famous, iii,  136. 

mum 6:  ii,  56. 

muaipeac:  bap  m.,  by  heaven! 
i,  82. 

mucmameno:  memorial,  commemora- 
tion, iii,  176. 

muiÓ  :  milk  pail  (sic  lege),  ii,  128. 

muimceac:  stiff-necked,  ii,  4. 

muipc  :  deadweight,  iii,  202;  night- 
mare, ii,  98  ;  íaprhuipc  éicig,  a 
lurking  lie,  ii,  144. 

múnclum  :  conceit,  folly,  i,  206. 

rnúpcac  :  redolent  (?),  i,  168. 

nac  cip  nape :  the  enchaining  of 
science,  ii,  26. 

nearhtupac  (nearhcuipeac)  :  in- 
different, iii,  160. 

neoib :  a  fool,  ii,  220,  R.  iv,  1.  4. 

nibeacap  :  =  niabacap,  chivalry,  iii, 
46. 

nuaipeac;  noble,  i,  80. 

6b  :  =  ub,  with  dsf.  6ib,  i,  82  ;  aimpip 
uapób,  in  former  times,  iii,  204. 

on 5  :  sadness,  iii,  204. 

onsbaib  :  50  ho.,  i.e.  50  hionbaib, 
opportunely  (?),  i,  104. 

onn :   rock,  metaph.  bridegroom,  ii,  82. 


6nna:   weak,  deficient,   ineffective,  i, 

202;  ii,   152;  iii,   148;  gl.  la$,  iiir 

218,  n.«. 
onnapuip  (d.s.):  resources  (r),  i,  126r 

=  íonnarhup  (?) 
ope  :   lord,  ii,  64,  yide  s.v.  mpc. 
opcap  :  lit.  Oscar,  i,  40 ;  as  a  common 

noun,   warrior,   champion,  i,   52  ;   ii, 

94,  184. 


peall  :    peanpeall,  old  leather  rags 

(P),  ii,  214  ;  puca  peill,  name  of  an 

inedible  fungus,  ii,  10. 
pileoip  :  ?  ii,  214,  276 :  cf.  pileoip. 
pmnpe  :  fence,  rapier,  iii,  98. 
pionnpa:   fencing,  skill,  dexterity,  i, 

86;  ii,  4,  30,  68,  226,  246,    284;  iii, 

40. 
placaipe  :  an  obese  man,  iii,  134. 
plaic  :  the  posterior,  iii,  98. 
plannc  :  cloth,  rags  (?),  ii,  214. 
plei&ce  cuipe:   bottom  of  a  caldron, 

i,  74. 
pléimip :    the    Flemish  language,    iii, 

150. 
plubaipeacc  :  blubbering,  i,  82. 
ponncpip  :   music  of  bagpipes,  ii,  284. 
pópaipeaec  :  popery,  iii,  88. 
pocdea  :  potato,  ii,  66. 
ppapamdlca  :  messy,  i,  80. 
ppécep  :      blaming,     displeasure,     ii, 

258. 
ppiompallac, /. ;  craker,  i,  74. 
pponócum  :  primness,  prudery,  affec- 
tation, ii,  66. 
ppuaip:   display,  ostentation,  ii,  20. 
ppuimpin  :  extremity,  end,  ii,  246,  and 

translate,    '  he   put   a   tack    in    Tom 

King's  extremity '  (?) 
pptjnca  :  an  upstart,  i,  36. 
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púca  :  lout,  i,  72  ;  p.  yie,  temporizer, 
ii,  272  ;  p.  peiU,  an  inedible  fungus, 
ii,  10. 

púbaplac  :  a  powdered  wench,  i,  72. 

ptmccurn  :  a  full  stop  (in  print),  i,  76. 

paipne  :  affectation  (?),  iii,  206. 
yimnnc:  eyebrow,  iii,  212. 
paipneip:  rashness  (P),  ii,  56. 
-péabarh:  metaph.  a  chieftain,  i,  28; 

cf.  oarh  pé. 
péóainneall:   brilliant  light,  applied 

to  B.V.M.,  i,  6  ;  to  Christ,  ii,  30. 
peilgin  :  club-foot,  ii,  220. 
péirheap:  (1)  career,  i,  64;  (2)  reign, 

iii,  76,  126. 
■péirhióeacc  :  exploit,  iii,  66. 
péip  :  vide  bópbpéip. 
piaccain  :  5cm  p.  coipcéime,  unable 

to  walk  a  step,  iii,  122. 
piao  :  sorrow,  penalty,  ii,  128. 
piouipc  :  king  of  boors,  ii,  14. 
piméip  :  twaddle,  i,  202. 
pobdn  :  ballad,  iii,  90. 
poc  :  a  frown,  iii,  208. 
póbaim  :  I  direct,  ii,  142. 
ponnac  :    a    sniveller,   iii,    212  ;     p. 

puao  (?),  ii,  40. 
popaipe:  rapparee,  iii,  180  nA 
pocaipe  puipc  :  a  roller  of  expectant 

eyes,  iii,  196. 
Tiuacac  :  a  dashing  fellow,  ii,  58. 
puaccain  :  maltreating,  iii,  170. 
puaibceac:  wilderness,  moor,  iii,  100  ; 

puaióceacap,  living  in  the  wilds, 

iii,  170. 
puain(n)e  :  a  hair,  a  whit,  ii,  20  ;  iii, 

164. 
pucmac:    wild,   fierce,    i,   80;    5al- 

puanac,  wildly  excited,  1,  80. 
pucmaio  :  a  mighty  hero,  iii,  188. 


puanós  :    a  hairy  wight,   wretch,  ii, 

40. 
pun5a  :  restraint,  restrictions,  ii,  2. 
púncac  (v.l.  parmcac) :  a  strapping 

fellow,  i,  76. 
púpbam  :  looting,  iii,  174. 


paigneap  :  humour,  satire,  ii,  204,  216. 
pail:   counter,  shelf,  ii,  28. 
palpáp  :  a  proper  name  (f),  i,  98. 
pcmn  :  bulwark,  i,  110. 
paolann :    p.  púl  an  bcmncpacca, 

princely  charm  of  ladies'  eyes,  ii,  150. 
ray  :  lord,  i,  28,  30  ;  ii,  154  ;  acme,  ii, 

164. 
pcapa  :  ship,  gl.  I0T15,  iii,  1746. 
pcápa  :  frown,  iii,  212. 
pcaomnpe  :  pc.  peanacóca,  an  old 

ragged  coat,  iii,  216  ;  a  wastrel, iii,  8  ; 

pc.  pldip,  a  blatant  fool,  iii,  184. 
pcdclonn  :  shelter,  i,  146. 
pceac  :  bush,  shop -sign,  iii,  84. 
pceanapac,  /. :  spluttering,  iii,  136; 

pciucaipacc,  ii,  170. 
pceit>eall :    cpd.  puaippceibeall,  a 

frigid  sheet,  a  worthless  ballad,  ii, 

138. 
pcómneac  :     threadsewn,     laced    (of 

sandals),  ii,   234. 
PCOIG15  :  the  Irish  language,  ii,  54. 
pcóllaim  (pcólaim)  :   I  scald,  scour, 

wipe  out,  i,  174  ;  pc.mo  pcapca,  I 

break  my  heart,  ii,  242. 
pcoc  :  an  Irishman,  i,  50  ;  ii,  94,  226, 

280  ;  pcocuppa,  an  Irish  yeoman, 

iii,  194. 
pcóc  :  i,  174,  for  pcoc,  score  or  pcób, 

ship? 
pcócconn  :  ship-traversed  sea,  iii,  68 
pcpiobaipe  :  courier,  iii,  28. 
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pcpíobúpcac:    rapacious   antagonist, 

i,  24. 
pcpipc:  in  compounds  bpuimpcpipc, 

éaspcpuipc. 
pcucaim  :  I  remove,  iii,  144,  188. 
pctJ5  :  throat,  iii,  202. 
pcúiprj  :  cloak,  iii,  226. 
pcunnabip  :  a  tap-vice,  ii,  232. 
pé  :  gaca  pé,  at  every  turn,  iii,  206. 
peaba  :  long,  slim,  iii,  68,  192. 
peanaib:  record,  chronicle,  occurrence, 

ii,  144  bis,  242. 
peangndcarh  :  the  good  old  wont,  iii, 

38. 
peannlorndn  :  an  old  fleecer,  iii,  118. 
pecmpeall :  old  leather  rags,  ii,  214. 
pecmca  :  antique,  i,  166. 
peapbóg  :  a  sourfaced  person,  iii,  216. 
peapnab:  dispersal,  defeat,  i,  36. 
peappac(peapac):  (1)  stirringly,  iii, 

42  ;   (2)  a  colt,  i,  60  ;  ii,  250. 
peapnab  :  warhling,  strains,  ii,  138. 
picmpa  :    music,  i,  128  ;  esteem,  ii,  4  ; 

tidings,  iii,  182. 
pibéalca :  Engl,  settled  (?)  ii,  232. 
pileac  :  subtle,  iii,  152. 
pine  (pineab) :    sign,   signing,  ii,  86 

(so  translate) ;  iii,  162,  170. 
pine  Idirhe  t>o  :  raising  the  hand  to 

bless,  i,  106  ;  raising  it  to  strike,  i, 

108. 
pmedn  :  a  bin  to  hold  coal  or  ashes  in 

a  smithy,  ii,  232. 
pínéipeacc:  signing  documents,  signa- 
ture, iii,  16. 
piobóib  :  revelry,  ii,  198. 
piocbdipceacc  :  wardenship  (of  castle 

and  wood),  ii,  188,  from  Eng.  check- 
watching  ? 
pionn  (Mss.  pion,  but  rhyming  with 

liom)  :  derision,  irony,  i,  94. 


piopbaipc:  enshrouding,  i,  64. 
piopbuaile  :     aj\     p.,     in     constant 

poverty  (?),    iii,    182;    •  prof useness r 

(O'Grady). 
piopmab  :  to  pare  leather,  ii,  226. 
piopc:    glossed    corhnaibe,    iii,    168 

n.d;  piopcaim,  I  remain,  iii,  168; 

piopcgoirh,     constant   anguish,    ii, 

126. 
picléi5im  :  I  neglect,  iii,  192. 
plapap    ria    pluapaibe :     a    muck- 
shoveller,  iii,  170. 
pmal :  stain,  blemish,  i,  62. 
pmdl :  disgrace,  insult,  i,  30. 
pmalapaic:  wretched  rout,  iii,  163. 
pméiplip  :  pm.  éispe,  vulgar  poetryr 

iii,  194. 
pmual  :      snuff   of   a   candle,    ii,    20; 

peap    pmuail,  a   smouldering   foe, 

iii,  188. 
pób  :    changing,   turning  into,  i,   172; 

ii,  248;  pó&aim  :  nac  pó,  he  elude& 

not,  i,  84. 
poill :  satire,  ii,  140. 
ponpcmn  :  happy  land  or  proprietorial 

land,  iii,  208. 
ponnaÓ  :   urging,  exciting,  ii,  128  (?), 

iii,  172,  210;  qu.  ponab,  sounding, 
ponnbap     (púnbap)  :    a    sounder,    a 

young  boar  (?),  i,  72  ;  cf.  punnbop, 

O'Carolan,  p.  303. 
pópbaim  :  I  plan,  i,  94. 
pópbdn  :  a  humming,  iii,  130,  136. 
pópccmnac  :  prosperous,  iii,  84. 
pop  :  armistice,  iii,  168. 
ppappa  ;  city- gate,  iii,  102,  110. 
ppéliongrja  :    a   quarreller,    ii,    6,    = 

ppéiplicm5ca(?). 
ppmnpéipeac  :     spencers,     iii,     20r 

glossed  na  h,  informers,  ibid, 
pppeoca  :  leg,  shank,  ii,  212. 
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pppioc  :  to  have  a  fling  at,  iii,  178  ;  to 

buck  one  up,  iii,  196. 
pppions  :    a    spring,    ii,    96  ;    Engl. 

1  spring  '  is  used  of  a  lock,  ii,  234. 
pppionsap  :    striving,  fighting,  ii,  6, 

106;  iii,  194. 
pppiop  :   sprit  (of  a  ship),  i,  64. 
ppucaipe  :      roamer,      quester,      yj). 

péapca,  iii,  193. 
pcd  :      use,      worth,     iii,     206  ;      cf. 

míopcd,      Dinneen's      Diet.,      and 

míopcdió,  Gadelica,  i,  p.  72. 
pcdibéab :  arrogant  envy,  iii,  150. 
pcaoipe :    stage    (for  corn-ricks),    ii, 

20. 
pcdicpe  :  stage  (for  acting),  ii,  72. 
pcdnaim  :  I  stop,  yield,  refrain  from, 

i,  32  ;  ii,  120;  iii,  102. 
pcaompe  :  boor,  dolt,  ii,  14. 
pceilm5  :  a  stillion,  ii,  220,  so  trans- 
late. 
pcim  :  50  pcirn  pedic,  with  a  proud 

show  of  state,  iii,  52. 
pcpabaille  :    extravagant  display,  i, 

136. 
pcpaip  :     stile,    steps,    pcpille    na 

pcpaipeann,  iii,  172. 
pepapaipe  :  a  strapping  scoundrel,  iii, 

184;    pcpapaipeacc:    dissipation, 

iii,   162. 
pcpille  :  a  wench,  iii,  172. 
pcpuipim  :   I  rend,  ii,  178. 
pcuaoao  :  to  submit,  iii,  168. 
pcuamusaÓ  :  humbling,  iii,  224. 
pcucmvjisim  :  I  stop,  interfere  with. 

i,  86  ;  pcuanót)  =  pcudnócat»,  ii, 

258. 
puaónúcap  :  freshness  of  wit,  wisdom, 

i,  132. 
puaibpeop  :  contemptuousness,  i,  140. 
puall :  the  needs  (?),  i.  142. 


puanac,  /.  :  hood,   cloak,  blanket  (?), 

i,  86,  128. 
puap  :  idiota,  illiterate  churl,  ii,  20. 
pub  :  excitement,  ii,  56,  70. 

caióbleoip:  recte  scout  (=caiDleoip), 

iii,  54. 
caigrje  :       wherewithal,      substance, 

provision,     (caob)     metaph.     force, 

strength,  ii,  204,  212. 
caigiuip  :  pleasant;  gl.  binn,  iii,  130. 
edipbeal:  foray,  expedition,  i,  30. 
caipgceac:  obsequious,  iii,  18. 
caicrheab:  memory,  ii,  78. 
callaim  :  (1)  I  find  room  for,  ii,  126  ; 

(2)  I  cut  off,  ii,  252. 
callann  :      reproach,     i,     42  ;      vide 

caclann. 
cdrhan  :  a  young  shoot,  i,  190. 
cdrhjrjile:  callousness,  i,  80. 
ccmac  :  laying  out  a  corpse,  ii,  252. 
ccmdla  :  bellowings,  i,  82. 
caoibnéal  :     =    cdirhnéal,     deadly 

trance,  iii,  18. 
caclarm :  insult,  i,  138 ;  vide  callann. 
céaccaim  :  I  have,  possess,  iii,  210. 
ceasrhaim  :    I   happen,   3  s.  fut.  (?) 

ciongó,  ii,  200. 
ceapcuit):  scarcity,  scantiness,  ii,  164 

(where    read     nac    ceapcuit)     for 

noceacaib),  iii,  22,  226.  • 
ceapcui<5im  :  I  test,  sample,  iii-,  6. 
ceipe :    terce,   metaph.  beginning  (?), 

ii,  282. 
cilim  :  I  fill,  imperat.   cile,   ii,  262 ; 

C1I16,  ii,  106;  fut.  pass,  cilpirjeap, 

i,  192,  pp.  cilce  in  cpd.  plóijcilce, 

iii,  68. 
cinp  beo  :  a  living  torch  (?),  i,  192. 
ciomlacc:  intrigue  (?),  ii,  6. 
coca  :  rich,  proud,  iii,  28. 
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cocap  :  journey,  iii,  200. 
coipce  :  departure,  ii,  150. 
cóipppeaó:  scornful  rout  (?),  i,   114. 
C0I5  :  hole,  flaw,  i,  22,  24,  81,  126  ;  ii, 

180;  iii,  168,  192. 
cormós,  recte  ducks,  i,  110. 
conpaÓac  :  recte  full  of  tuns,  i,  166. 
copcac  :  boarish  (?),  ii,  92. 
cope  :    in    cpd.   cnárhcoipc,    meat- 
joints,  or  cutlet  (?),  ii,  82. 
cocluisim  :  I  beg  (ap,  of),  i,  6. 
cpáibléipeacc  :  marching,  iii,  150. 
cpaip  :  trash,  i,  128  ;  of.  cpuip. 
cpdicioe  :  a  prompt  and  punctual  man, 

ii,  254. 
cpaop  :  treason,  ii,  272 ;  cf.  cpaoip- 

céibeal,  treasonable  strife,  iii,  18. 
cpapaÓ  :  to  cripple,  shrivel,  i,  48,  176. 
cpeaglaipe  :  vulgar  display,  ii,  204. 
cpénnim(?);  I  draw  back;  cpéimpiub 

6r\  pdc,  i,  28,  lege  Ópéimpiub  ? 
cpeop  (gs.  cpeopomn)  :   nail-mould, 

ii,  232. 
cpiaonca,  m.  :    the   Triune   God,  iii, 

18. 
cpiap  :  (1)  treason,  iii,  122  ;  (2)  sway, 

mastery,  i,  116  ;  iii,  48,  52,  224. 
cpiaccnm  :  on  can  bo  epiacab  cu, 
since   thou    hast   become   queen,   or 
been  lorded,  i.e.  married,  iii,  24. 
cpócap  :  mercy,  charity,  iii,  218. 
cpop  :    crowd,    society,    g.  s.    cpuip 

(u  short),  iii,  30. 
cpuib:  starling,  g.  pi.  cpub,  iii,  168. 
cpuibéip  :  stuttering,  i,  202. 
cpuip:    (1)  stuff,   means,    wealth,  iii, 
228  :   (2)  g.  s.  cpuipe,  trash,  i,  126  ; 
cf.  cpaip. 
cuaipceapcac:  on  the  left,  iii,  174. 
cuilleog :    a  little  hole,   a   flaw,    ii, 
198. 


cuinice  (cuinijce)  :  (1)  possession, 
i,  166 ;  (2)  inhabitants,  i,  124  ; 
(3)  surface  (of  earth),  ii,  4. 

cuipeann  :  recte  flash  of  lightning,  ii, 
164. 

cuipce:  (1)  birth,  ii,  6;  (2)  =  cuir-cio, 
parent,  ii,  72,  120. 

cupab :  (1)  kilndrying,  iii,  170; 
(2)  =  copab,  fruit,  advantage,  i, 
6  (?),  80  ;  ii,  72,  178  ;  (?)  perhaps 
=  cupa,  or  cupaib,  towers,  i,  6. 

cupba :  cause  of  ruin,  loss,  i,  122, 
198;  cf.  upba. 


uaib:  (1)  proud,  or  (2)  =  uairh,  cave(r), 

ii,  20. 
uaine,/.  :  lea-land,  iii,  168. 
uaip:     noble,   iii,   208;    uaprhnáib, 

noble  dames,  iii,  214. 
uaicneac:  supporting,  i,  168. 
ualac:    pi.  ualga,    mighty   labours, 

exploits,  ii,  22. 
uaparh  :  haughty,  ostentatious,  ii,  20. 
uapób :    aimpip    uapób,    in    former 

times,  iii,  204  ;    cf.  cuap  úb,  ii,  18, 

nA 
uac  :  1  n-a  uac,  alone,  i,  12. 
ucclac  :  aonuócla.15  dnna,  B.V.M., 

'only  daughter'  of  St.  Anne,  i,  174. 
uccldn  :  u.  cinn,  a  sore  heart-load,  i, 

178. 
Ú16  (ú  is  long) :  heed,  attention,  i,  142 

(sic  recte),  iii,  26,  and  perhaps  i,  104. 
Uibe  (u  is  short) :  journey,  ii,  142. 
uille  :  g.  s.uilleann,  etc.,  elbow,  need, 

i.e.  elbow  hare  from  poverty,  ii,  120, 

214  bis;  iii,  178. 
uilliujab  :  to  magnify,  extol,  i,  200. 
uinse :    50   ceann   uinse,    till    the 

end(?),  ii,   104. 
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uipc:   u.  ip  éapld,  lords  and  churls, 

ii,  64  ;  vide  opo. 
Uip  :  50  huip,  fittingly,  iii,  196  ;  Uipe, 

fittingness,  ease,  iii,  172. 
ulaib  :  d.  pi.  of  oil,  slander,  ii,  132. 
ulaio,  pi.  vjlaice:  the  stones  hy  which 

smiths   curve   and  adjust  iron  tyres 

to  wheels,  ii,  230. 
tip  :  slaughter,  pi.  úpca,  i,  200,  201. 
upa:    =   loppao,      wares,     ii,     38; 

uppao,  ii,  190. 


upba  :  ruin,  iii,  170  ;  b  not  aspirated  ; 

cf.  cvjpba. 
uppamn  :  share,  ii,  102,  glossed  cult), 

iii,  156. 
uppunca  :  noble,  admirable,  i,  108. 
tjpcac  :      (1)    slaughter,      iii,      150  ; 

(2)  slaughterer,  in  cpd.  pcpíobúp- 

cac,  i,  24. 
up  :  usury,  búbailc  úip,  iii,  104. 
upcapac  :     spirited,    highminded,    i, 

124,  168  ;  cf.  opcap. 
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Abhainn  '0  gCearnaigh,  Owenogarney  river,  co.  Clare,  ii,  S4. 
Abhainn  '0  gCathbhadh,  Xenagh  river,  co.  Tipperary,  i,  154. 
Achilles  (Aicil) :  ii,  194. 
Act  of  Settlement :  iii,  22. 
Adhbhadb  Chuinn  :  Ireland,  iii,  162. 
Agamemnon:  ii,  194. 

Aghieran  :  family  of,  ii,  98,  101  ;  vide  '0  hEichthighearainn  ('0  Eichtigheion). 
Aghieran,  Elizabeth,  alias  FitzGerald:  Elegy  on,  ii,  98. 
'Aine  :  'Aine  Cliach,  now  barony  of  Small  County,  co.  Limerick,  i,  28,  146  ;  ii, 

156;  iii,  208. 
Alba:   Scotland,  i,  106;  iii,  70,  S4,  138,  139. 
Alexander  (Allastrom)  the  Great :   ii,  182. 
Almáin  :  Allemania,  iii,  70. 

Alphaeus    Ailphe)  :  father  of  St.  Matthew,  ii,  194. 
America  :   Irish  sent  thither  as  slaves  by  Cromwellians,  i,  35  n. 
Anchises:  ii,  274. 

Anne.  St.  :  mother  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  i,  174. 
Annrachán :   an  Irish  soldier,  iii,  118. 

Aodh  Dubh  :  king  of  Munster,  ancestor  of  the  O'Sullivans,  iii,  50. 
Aoibheall:  fairy  spiiit  of  Dal  gCais,  i,  38,  64. 
Aonghus  óg  :   i,  42. 

Aonghus  mac  Anchises  :   Aeneas,  ii.  274. 
Aonghus  mac  Nadfraoich :   king  of  Cashel,  i,  56. 
'Ara  :   Isles  of  Aran,  i,  114. 

Ara  :   Ara  Tire,  now  barony  of  Arra  or  Duharra,  co.  Tipperary,  i,  150. 
Aradha  :    Ara  Tire  (Duharra),   co.   Tipperary;    and  Ara    Cliach,  in    E.   of  co. 

Limerick,  i,  152. 
Art  Aonfhear  :  king  of  Ireland,  i,  30,  31,  39  ;  ii,  22. 
Arthur,  King  :   iii,  68. 
Askeaton  :   vide  Eas  Geibhtine. 
'Ath  Amhlaoibh:   'Ath  Cliath,  Dublin,  iii,  48. 
'Ath  Cliath:   Dublin,  iii,  50,  58,  60,  142. 
Atrops:  ii,  252. 
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Badhbh  :   Irish  goddess  of  war,  ii,  100. 

Baibleoin,  Baibiolóin :  Babylon,  Babel,  iii,  114,  220. 

Baile  an  Fhaoitigh  :  Ballyneety,  co.  Limerick,  iii,  142,  148. 

Baile  an  Gharrdba :  Ballingarry,  Connello,  Upper,  co.  Limerick,  i,  110. 

Baile  an  Langaigh :   Ballinlongig,  parish  Drumcolliher,  co.  Limerick,  i,  164. 

Baile  an  Phoill :  i,  160. 

Baile  'Atha  Cliath  :   Dublin,  iii,  60,  142,  vide  'Ath  Cliatb. 

Baile  mhic  Cúmurghúd  :  perhaps  Ballyhourode,  near  Shanballymore,  co.  Cork, 

ii,  252. 
Baile  na  Tráigbe  :  i,  190. 

Baile  í  Bhaoi :   Ballyboy,  parish  Tullaghortan,  co.  Tipperary,  iii,  26,  27  n.1. 
Baiscinnigh :    Dál  mBaiscinn,   baronies  of  Clonderlaw,  Moyarta  and  Ibrickan, 

co.  Clare,  i,  152. 
Balor  :   Fomorian  chief,  i,  42,  ii,  234. 
Ball  Dearg:  a  prophesied  leader,  iii,  106,  107. 
Banbha  :  wife  of  Eathur  mac  Cuill,  i,  48 ;  Ireland,  i,  10,  200  ;  ii,  272  ;  iii,  86, 

108,  124,  164,  174,  180. 
Bántsraith  :   Strabane,  i,  28. 
Baodan  Boinnleathan  :  i,  106. 

Barrach,  An  :  probably  Richard,  second  Earl  of  Barrymore,  ii,  142,  246. 
Barraigh  :  family  of  the  Barrys,  i,   54,   64,    152;  ii,  228;    their  tribal  lands, 

Barrymore  and  Barryroe,  co.  Cork,  ii,  240. 
Barry  (do  Barra)  of  Liscarroll :  descent  of,  i,  59  ;  ii,  240. 
Barry  of  Lislea  :  i,  78. 
Barry,  David  :  i,  50  ;  ii,  254. 
Barry,  Edmond  :  i,  51. 

Barry,  James  :  father  of  John  Barry  of  Liscarroll,  ii,  250. 
Barry,   James  fitz  Richard :    died  at  Gort  na  Sceiche,   1681,  elegy  on,  ii,  240 

et  seqq. 
Barry,  James  fitz  Richard  Barryroe,  died,  1581  :  i,  50,  78. 
Barry,  Joan  :  poem  concerning  her,  i,  78,  82. 
Barry,  John,  of  Liscarroll,  died  1627  :  i,  60  :  ii,  246,  250. 
Barry,  John  fitz  William,  of  Liscarroll,  died  probably  before  1652:   elegy  on, 

i,  50,  54,  56,  60,  62. 
Barry,  Redmond  Mac  Adam  :  of  Rathcormac,  ii,  143. 
Barry,  Richard  :  uncle  of  John  of  Liscarroll,  i,  51. 
Barry,  Richard  :  son  of  John  of  Liscarroll,  ii,  250. 
Barry,  Richard  Barryroe  :  father  of  James  Barry,  i,  50. 
Barry,  Robert:  came  to  Ireland,  1169,  i,  62. 
Barry,  William  :  of  Lislea,  died,  1594,  i,  50,  79. 
Barrymore,  David  :  first  Earl  of,  i,  50,  78. 
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Barrymore,  Richard:  second  Earl  of,  i,  50,  78,  82,  88. 

Bartholomew  (Párthalón),  St.  :  i,  8. 

Beannchair  :   Banagher,  King's  Co.,  iii,  150. 

Bearabhuic  :   Berwick,  iii,  134. 

Béarra  :  Beare  Island,  co.  Cork,  i,  60. 

Be  Bhinn  :  mother  of  Brian  Boróinihe,  iii,  152,  153. 

Béinne  Briot,  i,  94,  96. 

Bilbó:   Bilbo  near  Cappaghmore,  co.  Limerick,  ii,  234. 

Biorra:   Birr,  King's  County,  ii,  68  ;  iii,  150. 

Bladhma,  Sliabh :   Slieve  Bloom,  Queen's  County,  ii,  204. 

Blárna  :  Blarney,  co.  Cork,  i,  28. 

Bodhbh  (Bogha)  Dearg,  i,  42. 

Bóinigh :  Dal  mBuain,  i,  152. 

Bóinn  :  river  Boyne,  i,  42  ;  iii,  124. 

Boireann :  Burren,  co.  Clare,  ii,  72. 

Bdirmheach,  An  :  King  Brian  Boróimhe,  iii,  124. 

Both  'Ard :     Bohard,    parish  Kilnieady,    barony   Connello  Upper,  co.   Limerick, 
i,  170. 

Bóthar  Greanaighe:  perhaps  Grenagh,pcip6ipce  na  <5peanai5e, co.  Cork,  i,  164. 

Bourke  (Do  Búrc)  :  family  of  :  i,  152,  202  ;  of  co.  Limerick,  ii,  74. 

Bourke,  Cáitilín  :  daughter  of  John  Bourke  of  Cahirmoyle,  married  Edmond  (Fitz- 
gerald) of  Castlemartyr,  co.  Cork,  ii,  126,  130. 

Bourke,    Eleanor :    daughter    of    John    Bourke,    married    Oliver    óg    Stibbin, 
epithalamium  on,  ii,  48-97  ;  elegy  on,  ii,    108-125. 

Bourke,  John  fitz  Redmond  :  of  Cahirmoyle  :  i,  11,88,  94;  ii,  62,  88,  90,  110,  114, 
iii,  214. 

Bourke,  Redmond  :   fatber  of  John  Bourke  of  Cahirmoyle,  i,  94  ;  ii,  110. 

[Bourke  P],  Richard  :  iii,  6. 

Bourke,Ughna  (Agnes) :  daughter  of  John  of  Cahirmoyle,  married  Dominick  Rocbe, 
epithalamium  on,  i,  88-117. 

Boyle,  Alice :  married  John  Barry  of  Liscarroll,  i,  50. 

Boyle,  Lewis  (1619-1642) :   Lord  Kinelmeaky,  ii,  52. 

Boyle,  Richard  :  Earl  of  Cork,  i,  50. 

Brabant:  in  Flanders,  iii,  222. 

Bran  :  slain  at  Bealach  Leachta  by  Brian  Boróimhe,  i,  204. 

Branaigh:  the  O'Byrnes  of  co.  Wicklow,  i,  152. 

Brasaoil :  Brazil,  iii,  72. 

Breatain  :  Britain,  Wales,  i,  40,  64 ;  ii,  84,  248  :  iii,  78. 

Breatnaigh  :  the  Branaghs  or  Walshes,  i,  154. 

Breifne  ui  Raghallaigh,  i,  59. 
Breifne  ui  Ruairc,  i,  58,  152. 
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Brennan,  (uí  Braonáin)  :  an  Ossory  family,  ii,  68. 

Brian  (Boróimhe)  mac  Cinneide  :  King  of  Ireland,  died  1014,  iii,  120,  124,  166. 

Brian  Ruadh  :  ancestor  of  the  Mic  Ui  Bhriain  of  Ara,  i,  108. 

Brighid  :  two  rivers  in  co.  Cork  (1)  tributary  of  the  Blackwater,  (2)  tributary  of 

the  Lee,  i,  78,  84  ;  ii,  144,  244. 
Briostó  :   Bristol,  England,  iii,  72. 
Browne  :  family  of,  i,  152. 

Browne,  Eleanor  :  daughter  of  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  first  Baronet,  iii,  44. 
Brosnach  :  Brosna,  on  borders  of  Kerry  and  co.  Limerick,  ii,  228. 
Brugh  í  Bhreasail :    Ballybrassil,   on    tbe  Great  Island,   Cork  Harbour,   parish 

Templerobbin,  ii,  56  (R.  Foley). 
Bundc  :  river  Bunoke,  flows  through  village  and  lands  of  Broadford,  co.  Limerick, 

tributary  of  the  Deel,  i,  172. 
Butler  :  family  of,  called  Siol  Geilbirt,  i,  195  ;   descended  from  Walter  fltzGilbert, 

i,  200  ;  took  Irish  name  of  Mac  Piarais,  i,  134. 
Butler,  Frances :  daughter  of  Sir  Theobald  Butler  ;  she  died  in  1733,  i,  90. 
Butler,   James:   first  Duke  of  Ormonde  (1610-1688),  i,   198;  called  Marcuis  na 

Carraige,  i,  58. 
Butler,  Margaret :  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler,  seventh  Earl  of  Ormonde,  iii,  65. 
Butler,  Pierce  :  iii,  136. 
Butler,  Sir  Theobald  :  i,  90. 
Butler,  Tornas  Dubh:  iii,  64,  65. 
Butler,  Sir  Walter  :  of  Kilcash,  i,  131,  134. 
Buttevant,  Franciscan  Convent  of:  ii,  254. 
Buttevant,  James  fitz  Richard  :  Viscount  of,  ii,  246,  250  ;  descent  of,  i,  63  n. 

Caesar,  Julius  :  iii,  68. 

Cahiravahilla,  Viscount  :  vide  Roche,  Dominick. 

Cairbre :  Carbury,  co.  Cork,  iii,  104. 

Cairbre  :  son  of  Art  Aonfhear,  i,  68. 

Cairbre,  Cait :  plebeian  King  of  Ireland,  ii,  42. 

Caiseal:   Cashel,  co.  Tipperary,  i,  28,  98,  150:  ii,  202  ;  iii,  62,  106,  138,  152. 

Caisleán  an  Lisin :  ii,  172,  173,  196. 

Caisleán  6  Liathain  :  'OBruadair  there  in  1648,  i,  20. 

Caisleán  ui  Fhloinn :  Magh  Cromtha  (Macroom),  co.  Cork,  iii,  191. 

Callainn :  in  parish  Kilgarvan,  barony  Glenarought,  co  Kerry,  i,  144,  188. 

Calvin,  John:  ii,  32;  iii,  88. 

Caoilte  mac  Ronáin  :  i,  40. 

Carraig  (na  Siuire) :  Carrick-on-Suir,  i,  58. 

Carraig  Locha  Cé  :   MacDermot's  Castle,  L.  Key,  co.  Roscommon,  i,  154. 

Carraig  an  Fhiaich  :  near  Kinsale  (?),  co.  Cork,  ii,  244. 
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Carraig  an  Phoill :  Carrigafoyle,  cO.  Kerry,  iii,  160,  224. 

Carraig  Tuathail:  Carrigtuohill,  barony  Barrymore,  co.  Cork;  original  home  of 

David  'OBruadair,  iii,  193. 
Carran :  identified  with  Rinn  Corrainn,  near  Kinsale,  i,  54,  64  ;  ii,  244;  but  in 

East  Cork  the  word  Cam  (Carran),  taken  absolutely,  means  Capr»  Ciarma 

near  Fermoy  (R.  Foley). 
Cárthach  Chaisil  (c.  969-1049)  :  ancestor  of  the  Mae  Carthys),  i,  28,  58,  150, 192  ; 

ii,  156;  iii,  43. 
Carter  :   a  planter,  ii,  256. 
Castleisland  (Co.  Kerry) :  ii,  17. 

Cathair  dá  Dhamh  :  in  co.  Cork,  residence  of  Eoghan  '0  Caoimh's,  iii,  124,  n.a. 
Cathair  Luirc :  Cathair  Duna  Iascaigh,  Cahir,  co.  Tipperary,  iii,  136. 
Catherine  of  Braganza  (Queen)  :  iii,  110. 
Cathair    Maothail  :      Cahirnioyle,    in    parish    of    Rathronan,    barony    Shanid, 

co.  Limerick,  i,   11,  88,   94  ;  ii,  86,  88,   10S,   126,   130. 
Cathfradh:  i,  158. 
Cealla  an  Chléirigh  :  i,  60. 

Ceallachán  Chaisil :  King  of  Munster,  i,  44  ;  iii,  106. 
Ceall  Alatach :   Clonelty,  barony  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick  (?),  i,  164. 
Ceall  Comáin  :    Ceall  Cholmáin  (?),  Kilcolman,  near  Cahirmoyle,   co.  Limerick, 

i.  96. 
Ceall  Chonnrach  :    Kilcoorha,  parish  Killeedy,  barony  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick, 

i,  164. 
Ceall  dá  Channa  :   Tiaquin,  near  Athenry,  co.  Galway  (?),  ii,  70. 
Ceall  Dara  :  Kildare,  i,  152. 

Ceall  Eidhleach :   Killilagh,  parish  Monagay,  co.  Limerick,  i,  164. 
Ceall  'Ide:  Killeedy,  barony  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  i,  162;  ii,  248. 
Ceall  Mhíchíl :  Kilmihil,  parish  Ballingarry,  co.  Limerick,  i,  164. 
Ceall  na  mBallach  :  Buttevant,  co.  Cork,  ii,  250  ;  iii,  152. 
Ceann  Biorraide  :  an  early  Irish  warrior,  ii,  88. 
Ceann  Cora:  Kincora,  near  Killaloe,  co.  Clare,  ii,  212. 
Ceann  Léime :   Loop  Head,  co.  Clare,  or  Slyne  Head,  co.  Galway,  ii,  70. 
Ceann  tSáile :  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  ii,  82. 
Ceapach :  Lower  Cappagh,  co.  Limerick,  i,  164. 
Ceara  :  barony  Carra,  co.  Mayo,  i,  152. 
Cearmad  (Milbheol) :  i,  68. 
Céis  (Chorrainni  :  Keshcorran,  co.  Sligo,  i,  64. 
Charles  (Séarlus),  King  :    Charles  I  of  England,  i,  54  ;    Charles  II,  ii,  274  :    but 

called  Cormac,  i,  26  ;  ii,  276. 
Charles  V  (Carolus  Quintus) :  Emperor,  ii,  194. 
Cianachta  Glinne  Geimhin :  Keenaght,  co.  Derry,  i,  156. 
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Ciarp:  ancestor  of  Ciarraighe,  Kerry,  ii,  148. 

Ciaraigh:  clan  of  Ui  Ciardha,  in  co.  Kildare,  i,  152, 

Ciarraighe  :  Kerry,  ii,  252. 

Cinéal  mBéice  :  barony  Kinalmeaky,  co.  Cork,  ii,  52. 

Cinnéide:  father  of  K.  Brian  Boróimhe,  i,  204  ;  iii,  120,  124. 

Cinnsiolaigh :  inhabitants  of  co.  Wexford,  etc.,  i,  154. 

Ciorcam :   Kirkham,  a  Williamite  general,  perhaps  leg.  Ciorc  cam,  Major-General 

Kirke,  iii,  154. 
Clancarty,  Donogh:  first  Earl  of,  i,  29,  113,  128. 

Clanna  Charoluis  :  followers  of  Charles,  or  children  of  Charles  I,  iii,  134. 
Clanna  Chéin :   Cianachta  Glinne  Geimhin,  q.v.,  iii,  134. 
Clanna  Eoghain  :   Eoghanachta  Mumhan,  iii,  88,  210. 
Clanna  Mhileadh  :  Milesian  Irish,  i,  48  ;  iii,  110. 
Clanna  Néill :  Uí  Néill,  i,  56  :  iii,  134. 
Clanna  Tail :  clans  of  co.  Clare,  iii,  134. 
Clann  'Eibhir  :  Munstermen,  iii,  120. 

Clann  Mághach:  in  Connacht,  iii,  124;  cf.  Coillte  Mághach. 
Clann  'Orlaithe :  the  boors  of  Ireland,  iii,  10,  11  n.1. 
Clann  'Ugha  (al.  'Ughna)  :  the  Huguenots,  iii,  150. 
Claonach  :   Clonagh,  Connello  Lower,  co.  Limerick  (r),  i,  162. 
Claonghlais:    Clenlish,  barony  Upper  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  i,  150,  180,  188; 

ii,  168,  218;  iii,  158,  222,  224. 
Clár  Chuinn  :  Ireland,  i,  18. 
Clár  Fhéidhlim  :  Ireland,  ii,  280  ;  iii,  154. 
Cliodhna  :  drowned  in  Tonn  Téide,  i,  64  ;  ii,  244. 
Cliu  :  E.  of  co.  Limerick,  and  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  co.  Tipperary,   i,  188 ; 

iii,  122. 
Cloch  Liath(mhuine) :  Cloghleafin,  near  Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork,  ii,  228. 
Cluain  :  Cloyne,  co.  Cork,  ii,  186. 
Cluain  Lorn  (Eoghanachta):  Cloinlomonaghta  beside  lniskeen  (Desmond  Survey), 

now  probably  merged  in  latter  (John  Canon  Begley,  P.P.,  Limerick),  i, 

164. 
Cluain  Tairbh:  Clontarf,  co.  Dublin,  iii,  106. 
Cnocán  Róid:  in  co  Cork,  i,  78. 
Cnocán  Ruadh :  Knockanroe,  in  demesne  of  Gort  na  Tiobrad,  Springfield,  barony 

Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  i,  162. 
Cnoc  Firinne  :  Knockfeerina,  near  Ballingarry,  co.  Limerick,  i,  162. 
Cnoc   í   Choille :    Knockanohill,  parish  of  Kilworth,   barony   of   Condons  and 

Clangibbon,  co.  Cork,  ii,  80  (R.  Foley). 
Cnoc  Rafann:  Knockgraffon,  co.  Tipperary,  ii,  13, 
Cnoc  Rátha :  Knockraha,  parish  Kilquane,  barony  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  ii,  244. 
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Cobhthach :  King  of  Ireland,  i,  198. 

Codan,  George,  O.S.F. :  i,  194. 

Cóige  Olltach :  Ulster,  iii,  150. 

Coillte  Mághach ;  Kiltimagh,  co.  Mayo,  iii,  125  n.6. 

Coireán  :  Chois  Choireain,  "Waterville,  co.  Kerry,  iii,  60. 

Colepis  (Colepoys) :  a  Protestant  English  settler,  ii,  256. 

Colla  (Uais):  i,  136;  ii,  54. 

Colum  Cille,  St. :  i,  106. 

Conaire  Mór  :  iii,  52. 

Conallaigh  (al.  Ui  Chonaill) :  barony  of  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  i,  96,  148,  190; 
ii,  86,  94. 

Conchubhar  mac  Nessa  :  ii,  88. 

Conmhaol  (mac  'Eibhir) :  ii,  102. 

Conn  Céadchathach  (123-157  a.d.)  :  i,  18,  40,  56,  etc.  ;  ii,  54. 

Connla  :  son  of  Conn  Ceadcb.atb.ach,  i,  40. 

Connlaoch  :  son  of  Cu  Chulainn  and  Scathach,  i,  102. 

Cooper,  Captain  :  ii,  80. 

Core  mac  Luighdheach  :  i,  120,  128  ;  ii,  284  ;  iii,  86,  139. 

Corcach :   Cork,  i,  100  ;  ii,  76,  96,  112  ;  fort  of,  iii,  110  ;  poets  of,  iii,  196,  197. 
Corca  Dhuibhne :  Corkaguiney,  co.  Kerry,  i,  154  ;  ii,  82. 

Cormac  :  Charles  I  of  England,  iii,  82  ;  Charles  II,  iii,  15. 

Cormac  (mac  Airt) :  King  of  Ireland,  i,  120. 

Cormac ;  a  poet,  unidentified,  ii,  228. 

Cos  na  Coradh  :    borders  of  river  Corra,  which  flows  through  Mainistir  na  Coran 

(Midleton)  and  Baile  na  Cora  into  Cork  Harbour  (R.  Foley),  ii,  246. 
Cothluighe :  near  Baltimore,  co.  Cork,  i,  154. 
Craiftine:  i,  166. 

Craig  (Liath)  :  Craglea,  near  Killaloe,  co.  Clare,  i,  64. 
Craobhach :  Peter  Creagh,  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  iii,  30,  102. 
Crioch  Barrach  :  Barrymore  and  Barryroe,  co.  Cork,  iii,  190. 
Crioch  Chuinn  :  Ireland,  iii,  120. 
Crioch  Cobhtaigh:  Ireland,  i,  198. 
Crioch  Colla:  Ireland,  i,  136. 
Crioch  Conaill :  Connello,  co.  Limerick,  ii,  114. 
Crioch  Chuirc:  Munster,  i,  120;  iii,  46. 
Crioch  'Eibhir  :  Ireland,  iii,  22,  104. 
Crioch  Fail :  Ireland,  ii,  10. 
Crioch  Fhéidhlim :  Ireland,  ii,  168;  iii,  18. 
Crioch  Lochlann  :  Denmark  and  Norway,  iii,  146. 
Crioch  Néill:  Ireland,  ii,  266. 
Crioch  Oiliolla  :  Munster,  ii,  274. 
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Crioch  Roisteach  :  Roche's  country,  barony  Fermoy,  co.  Cork,  i,  114. 

Croesus:  ii,  194. 

Cromadh:  doom,  co.  Limerick,  i,  112  ;  ii,  96. 

Cromwell,  Oliver:  iii,  14,  15,  20,  186,  187,  188. 

Cromwellians  :  i,  35,  37. 

Cruachain :  Rathcroghan,  co.  Roscommon,  ii,  64. 

Cruinne,  Cathair  na  :  Corunna,  Spain,  iii,  70. 

Cú  :  Cu  Chulainn  (q.v.),  i,  68 ;  called  Cu  na  gcleas,  iii,  188. 

Cuanaigh  :   barony  Coonagh,  co.  Limerick,  i,  152. 

Cu  Chulainn  :  i,  68,  102  ;  ii,  4  ;  iii,  188. 

Cúige  Ulltach:  Ulster,  i,  102. 

Cuirsigh :  barony  of  Courceys,  co.  Cork,  ii,  82;  al.  Cursaigh,  i,  154. 

Cúisín,  Hannraoi:  i,  98. 

Cum,  An  :  iii,  136. 

Cumhall :  i,  40,  68. 

Cúrí :  iii,  52. 

Curnán :  ii,  64. 

Dáire  :  ii,  78. 

Dal  n-Aithre:  i,  154. 

Dál  n-Araidhe  :  i,  154. 

Dal  gCais  :  i,  56  :  ii,  100. 

Dal  nEoghain:  i,  156. 

Dál  Fhiachra  :  i,  152. 

Dal  Eiada  :  i,  156. 

Daly,  Denis:  iii,  76,  88. 

Danair  :  Danes,  i,  28,  204. 

Daoil:  r.  Deel,  co.  Limerick,  i,  150,  174,  192;  iii,  154. 

Dartraighe  :  i,  154. 

Dáibhi(th) :  King  David,  i,  22;  ii,  194. 

Dealbhna  :  Delvin,  co.  Westmeath,  i,  158. 

Deane  :  a  planter,  ii,  256. 

Déirdre :  i,  38,  52. 

Déisigh  :  i,  152. 

Dennis,  Bernard:  ii,  278. 

Diarmaid:  soubriquet  of  an  Irish  Catholic,  iii,  94, 102, 103,  104  ;  an  Irish  soldier, 

iii,  126. 
Diarmaid  '0  Duibhne :  i,  40  ;  ii,  78,  80. 
Dickson:  a  Protestant  English  planter,  ii,  256. 
Digby  :  a  Protestant  English  planter,  ii,  256. 

Diseart  Diarmada :  Tristledermot  and  Castledermot,  co.  Kildare,  ii,  76. 
part  in  s 
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Doire  Lamhruidhe  :  ii,  90.    t 

Domhnall  Baisceannach :  D.  of  Corcovaskin,  co.  Clare,  an  Irish  soldier,  iii,  130. 

Donn  (mac  Mileadh)  :  iii,  210. 

Donnchadh  mac  Briain  Bóroimhe  :  i,  44. 

Donnchadh  Bóirne  :  D.  of  the  Burren,  co.  Clare,  an  Irish  soldier,  iii.  130. 

Donncuan  mac  Cinnéide  :  i,  44. 

Druim  an  Fhiaidh  :  near  Gort  na  Tiohrad,  i,  162. 

Druim  (Drom)  Collachair :  Drumcolliher,  co.  Limerick,  ii,  168,  230. 

Druim  '0  Marcha  :  ii,  66. 

Dubhlaing  (Dúnlaing)  '0  hArtagain  :  i,  44. 

Dubhs,  The:  the  O'Sullivans,  iii,  50. 

Dubhthach  maccu  Lughair  :  i,  92. 

Duibhlinn  Life  :  Dublin,  iii,  56. 

Duincheall  (qu.  Duincheall?),:    St.  Andrew's,  Suffolk  Street,  Dublin,  on  site  of 

Danish  Thingmote,  iii,  56. 
Dunaoi:   Mortagh  Downy,  informer,  ii,  284. 
Dun  ar  Aill :  Doneraile,  co.  Cork,  iii,  124  n.°. 
Dun  Ciaráin:  barony  Dunkerron,  co.  Kerry,  iii,  210. 
Dun  Ciorc  :  Dunkirk,  France,  i,  76. 
Dún  Déide:  Dundeady,  co.  Cork,  ii,  250. 
Dun  Eoghain:  Dunowen,  co.  Cork,  ii,  250. 
Dun  Iasc  (Iascaigh) :  Cahir,  co.  Tipperary,  i,  134  ;  iii,  210. 
Dún  Lóich  :  Dunloe,  Kerry,  iii,  56,  62. 
Durlas:  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary,  i,  198. 
Dutch  (language) :  iii,  194. 

Ealla :  Duballow,  co.  Cork,  i,  152  ;  iii,  200. 
Eamhain:   Navan  Fort,  near  Armagh,  i,  42,  154;  ii,  90,  92. 
Eang  Fhéidhlim  :  Ireland,  iii,  120. 
Earcail:  Hercules,  iii,  204. 

'Earnaidhe  Mumhan:  Clanna  Deaghadh,  in  S.  or  S.W.  Munster,  i,  154. 
Eas  Geibhtine  :  Askeaton,  co.  Limerick,  i,  144,  150,  178. 
Eathur  mac  Cuill :  i,  48. 

'Eibhear  Fionn :  i,  50,  56,  68 :  ii,  54  ;  iii,  60,  200. 
'Eibhear  Scot :  ii,  282. 
'Eigipt :  Egypt,  iii,  72. 
'Eile  ui  Chearbhaill:  i,  58  ;  iii,  2,  152. 
Eilis  :  Queen  Elizabeth,  iii,  64,  76,  77,  78. 
'Eimhear:  i,  38. 
'Eire  :  Ireland,  i,  18,  et  passim. 
'Eirne  :  river  Erne,  i,  56. 
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Eochaidh :   King  of  Ireland,  i,  40,  202  ;  ii,  54. 
Eochaill:  Youghal,  co.  Cork,  i,  114:  ii,  56,  234  ;  iii,  190. 
Eoghan  Mór  :   King  of  Minister,  i,  42,  56. 
Eoraip:  Europe,  ii,  226  ;  iii,  70,  78. 

Fadhbach;  Fybagh,  near  Tralee,  ii,  204. 

Failbhe  Fionn  :  King  of  Desmond,  i,  44. 

Fairche  :   Farrihy,  co.  Limerick,  i,  170. 

Faircbe  Fhloinn  :  Muskrylin,  co.  Cork,  iii,  190. 

Fál:    Ireland,  i,  62,   70;    iii,  40;    Inis  Fail,  i,  26,    198;    Grort  Fail,   iii,   118; 

Fálghort,  i,  198. 
Fanatics,  The:  iii,  96,  98. 

Feádh  :  an  pobal  seach  Feadh,  Pubblebrien,  co.  Limerick  (?),  i,  162. 
Fearann  Floinn  :  Ireland,  ii,  22. 
Féarmhagh  Floinn  :  Ireland,  ii,  200. 
Fearna:   Ferns,  co.  "Wexford,  ii,  52. 
Féidhlim  Reachtmhar :  i,  68,  200  ;  ii,  168  :  iii,  42,  120. 
Féil :  river  Feale,  Kerry,  ii,  150,  254  ;  iii,  152. 
Ferriter,  Pierce:  iii,  44,  77,  121. 
Fiadh  Mogha  :  Munster,  iii,  46. 
Fiann  iFianna) :  i,  14,  17,  78,  198  ;  ii,  8,  204 ;  pianna  pail,  the  Irish  Army  of 

James  II,  iii,  182,  192. 
Finghin  Dubh  mac  Aodha  Duibh  :  ancestor  of  the  O'Sullivans,  iii,  48,  50. 
Finnin  Fearna  :  ii,  52. 

Fionn  mac  Cumhaill :  i,  40,  130,  194,  198,  202,  etc.;  i ,  22,  62  ;  iii,  106. 
Fionnbharr  :  i,  42. 
Fionnghlais  :  river  Finglas,  that  branch  of  the  Bunoc  that  flows  by  Killeedy  Castle 

and  St.  Ita's  monastery,  barony  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  marked  Eunoke  on 


the  map  (J.,  Canon  Begley,  P.P.),  i,  1 


Fionntann  :  i,  70,  198  ;  ii,  32  ;  iii,  92. 
Fionnuala:  a  kitchen-girl,  iii,  112  n.°. 
Fir  Chualann  :  i,  154. 
Fir  Luighne  :  i,  154. 
Fir  Manach  :  i,  154. 
Fir  Muighe:  i,  154  ;  iii,  208. 

Fitzgerald:   family  of,  i,  146  n.,  179  n.3;  ii,  228,248;   of  Caislean  an  Lisin  and 
of  Cloyne,  descent,  ii,  177;   of  Gort  na  Tiobrad,  lords  of  Claongblais,  i,  138. 
Fitzgerald,  Edmond  fitzMaurice :  of  Caisleán  an  Lisin,  ii,  186,  200. 
Fitzgerald,  Edmond  fitz  John  :  of  Inis  Mór,  ii,  146,  148,  150;  iii,  205. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  Edmond  fitz  Thomas  Cam  :  i,  138,  146,  176,  188,  190;  ii,  156. 
[Fitzgerald?],  Edmond:  of  Baile  na  Martra,  ii,  122. 

S  2 
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Fitzgerald,  Elizabeth :  vide  Aghieran,  Elizabeth. 

Fitzgerald,  Ellen :    wife  of   Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais,  ii,  166,  244  ; 

iii,  226. 
Fitzgerald.  Garrett:  Earl  of  Desmond,  i.  146. 
Fitzgerald.  Gearalt :  a  scribe,  i,  122. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  John  :  of  Claonghlais,  i,  11,  90,  138,  176,  184,  190,  192  :  ii,  133, 

154,  156,  206,  208,  210,  218;  iii,  106,  107,  124,  125,  15S,  160.  222,  224. 
Fitzgerald.  John  :  Knight  of  Kerry,  ii,  146. 
Fitzgerald,  John  fitz  Thomas:  of  Callann,  i,  144,  188. 
Fitzgerald.  Mary:  of  Ballymaloo,  co.  Cork;  m.  Domhnall  'O  Súilliobháin  Mór, 

iii,  55  n.3. 
Fitzgerald,  Mary  :   mother  of  Sir  John  Fitzgerald  of  Claonghlais,  i,  148,  190,  192  ; 

ii,  154.  156. 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice  fitz  Edmund  :  ofCaisleánan  Lisin,  ii,  172,  176, 177,  184,  186, 

188,  196,  200,  202  ;  iii,  204. 
Fitzgerald,  Maurice  fitz  David,  of  Cloyne  :  iii,  5. 
Fitzgerald,  Captain  Robert :  ii,  3. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  an  apadh :  i,  144. 
Fitzgerald.  Thomas  cam  fitz  Maurice  :  i,  176,  188. 

Fitzmaurice,  Onóir :  m.  Edraond  Fitzgerald  of  Caisleán  an  Lisin,  ii,  196,  200. 
Flann  :   King  of  Ireland,  i,  192  ;  ii,  22,  152,  200. 
Flathartach:  an  Irish  soldier,  iii,  1  IS. 

Fldndar:   Flanders,  iii,  220;  Flóndras,  iii,  222;  cf.  Plóndras. 
Florence  (in  Italy)  :  ii,  234. 
Fód  Fhéidhlim:  Ireland,  iii,  42. 
Fódla:   Ireland,  i,  144,  146,  196;  ii,  222,  236,  252,  2S4  ;  fearann  Fódla,  iii,  216  : 

fonn  Fódla,  iii,  112,  210  ;  iath  Fódla,  iii,  78. 
Fonn  Fionntainn  :  Ireland,  ii,  32. 
Forba  Cuirc  :   Ireland  or  Munster,  iii,  194 
Freamhain :  Frewin  Hiil,  Westmeath,  ii,  64. 
Fuitminsata  :  a  planter,  ii,  256. 

Gaibhne  (Gaibhneann)  :  ii,  222,  230,  232. 

Gaidéalaigh :  Gadeli,  Gaels ;  iii,  156,  157. 

Gailianach  :  a  Leinsterman  :  iii,  42. 

Galway  v  family  name)  :  ii,  159. 

Garadh  mac  Mdrna  :  i.  4  2. 

Gascúin  :  Gascony,  iii,  70. 

Gearmain  :  Germany,  iii,  82,  83. 

George  (Castriot) :  ii,  182. 

Gilbert :  a  quo  Siol  nGeilibirt,  the  Butlers,  i,  200. 
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Giolla  Deacair,  An :  ii,  76. 

Glas  Ghaibhneann  :  ii,  232. 

Glaucus:  i,  160. 

Gleann    dá    Bhodhar  :      Glandavoure,    near     Inis    Caoin    (Peyton's    Survey), 

J.  Begley,  C.C.,  i,   170. 
Gleann  Maghair  :  Glanmire,  co.  Cork,  ii,  246. 

Gleann  6  gCathbhadh  :  probably  valley  of  Nenagh  river,  co.  Tipperary,  i,  154. 
Gleann  ó  nGaiste  :  ii,  66. 
Gobnait,  St. :  i,  52. 

Góidrisc  (g.  s.  Góidrisce)  :  iii,  72,  73  n.6. 
Goll  mac  Mórna  (Móirne)  :  i,  40,  42  ;  iii,  106,  210. 
Gort  na  Sceiche:   Gortnaskehy,  in  the  extreme  N.E.  of  co.  Cork,  ii,  240. 
Gort  na  Tiobrad:  Springfield,  barony  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  i,  166,  182,  190; 

ii,  168. 
Gort  Nuadhat:  Ireland,  iii,  166. 
Grace  (family) :  i,  58 ;  de  la  Grós,  i,  154. 
Gráinne,  dr.  of  Cormac  mac  Airt :  ii,  62,  80. 
Greadhnach :  river  Grinagh,  co.  Limerick,  i,  110. 
Gréag  :  Greece,  i,  56. 
Greallach :  ii,  66. 

Grúda :  river  Groody,  co.  Limerick,  i,  74. 
Guaire  Aidhne :  ii,  46. 

Hartstonge,  Sir  Standish  :  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  ii,  272. 

Hector :  iii,  68. 

Hen,  Henry  :  Chief  Baron,  ii,  272. 

Henry  VII :  iii,  66. 

Hodar  :  an  English  Protestant  settler,  ii,  256. 

Holónt :  Holland,  iii,  148. 

Hurley  (Ni  Urthuile),  Anna:  daughter  of  John,  of  Knocklong,  m.  John  Bourke 

of  Cahirmoyle,  i,  88,  94,  104  ;  ii,  50,  62,  112,  120  ;  iii,  214,  216,  218. 
Hurley,  John,  of  Knocklong:  i,  89  ;  ii,  113. 
Hurley,  Sir  Maurice:  i,  89;  ii,  113. 

Inbhear  Coise  na    Coradh :    river   Corra,  flowing   through  Midleton,  co.   Cork 

(it.  Foley),  ii,  246. 
Inis  Chaoin:  Iniskeen,  parish  Mahoonagh,  barony  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  i,  164. 
Inis  Faithleann  :  Inisfallen,  in  Lower  Lake  of  Killarney,  ii,  58. 
Inis  Fuinidh :  The  Isle  of  the  West,  Ireland,  ii,  268. 
Inis  Mór :  Ennismore,  near  Listosvel,  co.  Kerry,  ii,  152. 

Inis  Sionna  :  King's  Island,  Thomond  Island,  in  Shannon,  at  Limerick,  iii,  148. 
Innia  :   India,  iii,  72. 
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Inse  í  Chuinn:  (Earl  of)  Inchiquin,  ii,  92. 
Iollan  Aiimdhearg  :  i,  40,  196  ;  ii,  Preface,  p.  xl,  86. 
Jamaica  :  Irish  sold  as  slaves  and  sent  to,  i,  35  ;  iii,  100. 
James  II :  panegyric  on,  iii,  76-95,  108,  138,  140. 

Keating  :  family  of,  ii,  280,  284,  288. 
Keating.  Geoffrey:  panegyric  on,  ii,  264-288. 
Keating.  John  :  panegyric  on,  ii,  264-288. 
King,  Tom  (al.  Tomkin) :  ii,  246. 

Lacy,  family  of,  ii,  216. 
Lancaster,  House  of,  iii,  66. 
Landen  :  battle  of,  iii,  222. 
Laoi :  river  Lee,  ii,  228. 
Laoiseach  :  Louis  XIY,  iii,  198. 
Laoghaire  Lore  :  iii,  6,  136. 

Leamhain:  river  Laune,  Kerry,  ii,  12;  iii,  48,  50. 
Leamhain  :   Leven,  in  Scotland,  iii,  92. 
Leanihnaigh:  Dukes  of  Lennox,  iii,  93  n.1. 
Léana  Mór  :  i,  98. 
Liairne  (Liaghairne),  i,  128. 
Liara.  Seaghán  :  a  poet,  i,  128. 

Liathmhain  :   Cloghleafin,  near  Mitcbelstown,  co.  Cork,  ii,  246. 
Liosbóin  :  Lisbon,  Portugal,  iii,  74. 
Lios  Cearbhaill  :  Lisearroll,  co.  Cork,  i,  50  ;  ii,  250. 
Lios  Laoi:   Lislee,  near  Clonakilty,  co.  Cork,  i,  79,  82. 
Lios  na  Coille  :  Lisnacullia,  barony  Connello  Lower,  co.  Limerick,  i,  160. 
Lios  Sithe  :  perbaps  Liop  an  ^PU^S^o"»  Great  Island,  co.  Cork,  ii.  244. 
Lisle,  John  :  regicide  killed  by  Sir  James  Cotter,  iii,  186,  189  n.3. 
Ldbus  (Ladhrach  mac  Drácapéist) :  ii,  224  ;  iii,  11  n.1.  12. 
Loch  Cime  :  Lough  Hackett,  co.  Galway,  ii,  58. 
Longinus :  called  an  ball,  the  blind  man,  i,  24,  etc. 
Lonndain  :  London,  England,  i,  70,  114  ;  ii,  18,  64  ;  iii,  72. 
Luachair  :   Sliabb  Luacbra  :  ii,  62,  254. 
Lúcan    Liucan)  :  (Earl  of)  Lucan,  iii,  142,  144. 
Lucifer:  cf.  Irish  forms  Lupbanc,  Lúipbeapc,  iii,  90,  var.  led. 
Luimneach  :   Limerick,  i,  100, 190  ;  ii,  S6,  278,  286  ;  iii,  6,  184;  siege  of,  iii,  142, 
148,  156  ;  Articles  (Treaty)  of,  iii,  162,  180. 

Mac  Adam  Barry,  Redmond:  iii,  144  ;  his  family,  ii,  142,  143. 

Mac  Amhlaoibh  :  anlrisb  soldier,  iii,  110,  perbaps  Dermot  Mac  Auliffe,  lieutenant 

to  Captain  Tbomas  Nugent.      He  was  stationed  at  Kinsale  on  March  I, 

16S5/6. 
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Mac  an  Pheidinigh  :  a  contemptuous  name,  i,  134. 

Mac  Calabhaigh,  Conn  :  iii,  132. 

Mac  Cána  :  iii,  130. 

Mac  Carthaigh  (Mae  Carthy):  family  of ,  i.  58,  59,  120. 

Mac  Cárthaigh  :  mother  of  James  Barry,  Viscount  Buttevant,  ii,  250. 

Mac  Carthaigh,  Cormac  (Charles) :  son  of  Donogh,  first  Earl  of  Clancarty,  i,  118. 

Mac  Carthaigh,  Diarmaid  mac  Seáin  Buidhe  :    i,  122  ;    ii.  222  ;  iii,  126  ;    called 

Derby  comm.,  ii,  17  ;  signs  himself  Demetrius  Mc  Charty,  iii,  36  ;  poem  by, 

iii,  94-111. 
Mac  Carthaigh,  Domhnall :  a  poet,  i,  122. 
Mac  Carthaigh,    Donnchadh  :    fourth    Earl     of    Clancarty,    iii,    39,    42    n.2 ; 

Donnchadh  an  Chuil,  iii,   106,   107  n.u. 
Mac  Carthaigh,  Donnchadh:    first  Earl  of  Clancarty,  i,  29,  52,  118,  119,  128  ; 

ii,  262. 
Mac  Carthaigh,  Máire,  daughter  of:  mother  of  Sir  Edmond  Fitzgerald,  i,  149; 

ii,  155. 
Mac  Carthaigh,  Máirgréag,  daughter  of  :  iii,  208. 
Mac  Carthaigh,  Onóir,  daughter  of:  married  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  i,  172. 
Mac  Carthaigh,  Saorbhreathach :  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  iii,  106,  107  n.13. 
Mac  Carthaigh,  Tadg:  a  poet,  i,  122. 

Mac  Cartáin :   descent  of  Rev.  Cornelius  Curtain  from,  iii,  30. 
Mac  Connrach,  Art:  iii,  130. 
Mac  Coitir  (Cotter),  'Eamonn:  iii,  190,  191  n.5. 
Mac  Coitir,  Sir  James:  iii,  3,  187  ;  panegyric  on,  iii,  186. 
Mac  Craith,  Flann  mac  Eoghain :  iii,  77  n.1  ;  poem  by,  iii,  64-74. 
Mac  Criagain,  Séan  :  elegy  on,  ii,  106  ;  called  UaCriagain,  ii,  102  ;  panegyric  on, 

ii,  100  ;  elegy  on,  ii,  106. 
Mac  Donncha  Ealla  :  panegyric  on,  iii,  200-214. 
Mac  Eochadha:  i,  102,  204. 
Mac  Eochadha,  Domhnall  Carrach  :  a  poet,  i,  91. 
Mac  Firbisigh,  Dubhaltach:  iii,  30. 
Mac  Gearailt :  vide  Fitzgerald. 

Mac  Móire  :  Florence  Mac  Mover,  iii,  102,  and  n.3,  ibid. 
Mac  Raghnaill :  ii,  92. 

Mac  Samhairle,  Raghnall:  an  Irish  soldier,  iii,  130. 
Machain  :  river  Mahon,  entering  sea  at  Bunmahon,  co.  Waterford,  i,  154. 
Mac  Leoduis  :  i,  198. 

Mac  Niadh  :  father  of  Lughaidh  mac  Con,  i,  42,  70. 
Mac  Piarais:  i.e.  Butler,  i,  134. 
Mac  Taidhg  :  i,  82. 
Maolmhuire  Fáthna:  a  poet,  i,  92. 
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Mágha :  iii,  124. 

Magh  Cru  :  in  Connacht,  near  Loch  Con,  iii,  268. 

Magh  Leamhna:  plain  of  Leven,  Scotland,  iii,  93  n.1. 

Magh  Mucroimhe  :  i,  94. 

Mágh:  river  Maigue,  co.  Limerick,  i,  112,  190,  192;  iii,  124. 

Mainéar  Chinnéide :    perhaps  Ballykennedy,   parish  Cloncagh,    barony  Connello 

Upper,  co.  Limerick,  i,   160. 
Maine  Leamhna  :  iii,  92,  93  n.1,  139  n.5. 
Máire  :  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  iii,  84,  85  n.5. 
Mala  (Malla)  :  Mallow,  co.  Cork,  i,  160  ;  ii,  68. 
Maolsuthain  '0  Cearbhaill :  of  Inis  Faithleann,  ii,  58. 
Maonas :  ii,  70. 

Maon  Uadha :  Moynoe,  near  Scarriff,  co.  Clare,  iii,  15a. 
Martra :  Castlemartyr,  co.  Cork,  ii,  130,  where  read  '  TVIapcpa  an  baile  pa 

t>ual  t>0,'  and  translate  '  Martra  was  his  patrimonial  estate.' 
Méin  :  Mayne,  parish  Mahoonagh,  barony  Glenquin,  co.  Limerick,  i,  162. 
Módéna,  Máire  d:  Queen  Mary  of  Modena,  iii,  110. 
Móin  Otradh:  i,  160. 

Móinséal,  Piaras  :  Pierce  Mansfield,  a  scribe,  i,  194  ;  ii,  12,  &c,  &c. 
Molaise,  St. :  i,  106. 
Moling,  St. :  i,  54. 

Mór  :  a  woman's  name,  ii,  224  ;  a  kitchen-girl,  iii,  112. 
Moderate  Cavaliers,  The  (an  milípia  meapapóa):  iii,  138,  139  n1. 
Mong  Mis  :   wooded  lands  of  Sliabh  Mis,  Kerry,  iii,  52. 
Monmouth,  Duke  of:  iii,  82. 
Morphaeus:  i,  160. 
Móta  Gairéad:  Mountgarret,  i,  134. 
Muaidh  :  river  Moy,  co.  Sligo,  iii,  152. 
Muicinis  :   Ireland,  i,  200. 

Muileann  Bháitearaigh :  at  "Walterstown,  Great  Island.  Cork  Harbour,  iii,  154. 
Muireann  (g.  s.  Munaine,  Muirne) :  i,  198,  202. 
Muir  Toirrian  :  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  iii,  72. 
Muirchu  mac  Briain  Bóroimhe  :  i,  44. 
Murchadh  (Murphy),  Owen:  an  informer,  ii,  284. 
Muscraighe  (Muscraoi):  Muskerry,  co.  Cork,  ii,  222;  iii,  104,  208;  and  vide 

i,  35  n. ;  iii,  190,  191  n.3. 

Nagle  (de  Nógla),  Sir  Richard ;  iii,  77,  88,  89. 
Nantus:  Nantes,  Fiance,  i,  174,  180. 
Neidin  :  Kenmare,  Kerry,  i,  98. 
Ni  Bhriain,  Mdr:  vide  O'Briain. 
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Ni  Urthuile,  Anna  :  vide  Hurley. 

Noirbhéige  (Noirbhéise) :  Norway,  iii,  122;  Noruegia,  i,  108. 

Nóiris  (Norris),  Dick:  ii,  230,  234. 

Nuinnsionnaigh  :  the  Nugents  of  Westmeath,  i,  154. 

Oates,  Titus:   plot  of,  ii,  Introduction,  218,  219,  266  et  seqq ;  iii,  16,  20,  102. 
'0  Biorraing  :  ii,  94. 
'Q  Bréigín,  Breasal :  i,  98. 
'0  Briain  of  Arra :  descent,  i,  89,  108  n.8. 
'O  Briain,  Sir  Brian  Dubh,  of  Carrigonnell ;  i,  50. 
'0  Briain,  Sir  Domhnall,  Viscount  Clare  :  i,  88,  150. 
'0  Briain,  James  :  son  of  third  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  ii,  143. 

'0  Briain :  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Brian  dubh,  married  William  Barry,  i,  50. 
'0  Briain  :  Mór  Ni  Bhriain,  married  Jordan  óg  Roche,  i,  89,  108,  112. 
'0  Caoimh  :  (1)  family  of,  i,  152;    ii,  228;    (2)  a  rann  in   every  poem  that  his 

hereditary  bard  wrote  was  due  to  him,  iii,  214. 
'0  Caoimh,  Eoghan  :  a  scribe,  i,  70,  184  ;   ii,  25,  264,  288  ;  iii,  6,  124,    126,   184, 

&c. 
'0  Cara,  Caireall  :  iii,  170. 
'0  Cathasaigh,  Féidhlimidh  :  iii,  130. 
'0  Ceallaigh  :   (1)  family  of,  i,  58  ;  (2)  pdilce  í  Ceallaig,  ()' Kelly's  welcome,  iii, 

186,  and  n.1,  ibid. 
0  Cearbhaill,  —  :  iii,  2. 
'0  Cearbhaill,  Maolruadhna  :  iii,  132. 
'OCéin,  Cathal:  i,  102,  104. 
'0  Cnáimhín:  i,  98;  ii,  64. 
'0  Coigille  :  ii,  96. 
'0  Colmáin,  Domhnall:  iii,  199  n.1. 

0  Conaill,  Philip,  O.S.F.  :  Guardian  of  Lislaghtin,  ii,  206,  208,  210,  214. 
0  Conalláin,  Corcoran:  iii,  132. 
'0  Corbáin  :  Conchubhar,  iii,  24,  30 ;  Tadhg,  iii,  24,  30  ;  the  poet  Corban,  iii,  25,  30  ; 

Síle  ní  Chorbáin,  iii,  24,  25,  28. 
'0  Corrdhamhna  :  i,  98. 
'O  Coscartha  :  ii,  96. 

'O  Criagáin,  Seán  :  ii,  102  ;  vide  Mac  Criagáin. 
'0  Cuallachta,  Cathal:  iii,  170. 
0  Cuinn  :  Cormac  mac  Airt  mic  Chuinn,  i,  120. 
'OCuirnin:  i,  98. 
'ODálaigh:  (1)  hereditary  poet  of  'O  Caoimh,  iii,  214  ;    (2)  reciter  of  Diarmaid 

mac  Seiiin  Buidhe's  poem,  iii,  126,  127  n.1;  (3)  unidentified  contemporary 

of  D.  'O  Bruadair,  ii,  80,  perhaps  the  same  as  No.  2. 
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'0  Dálaigh.  Cuchonnacht :  a  poet,  i,  184;    his  children,  iii,  4;    two  poets  of  the 

name,  iii,  5. 
'ODálaigh,  Gothfraidh  Fionn  :  (1)  a  poet  (t  1387),  iii,  186  n.1;  (2)'apoet  (f  1507) : 

first  professional  poet  to  write  in  assonantal  metre,  iii,  194  n.°. 
'Odull  (Odell)  :  (1)  a  captain,  i,  110  ;  (2)  a  hearth-money  man,  iii,  220. 
'0  Dreada,  Seaghán  :  a  scribe,  i,  2. 
0  Droma,  Donnchadh  :  ii,  94. 

'0  Dubhda:   (1)  unidentified,  i,  76  ;  (2)  Brian,  iii,  130. 
'0  Duibhdhiorma  ;  iii,  130. 
'0  Duibhgheanain  :  ii,  58. 
'ODuinn  :  i,  156. 
ODunaoi:  i,  98. 
'0  Duthairne;:  ii,  94. 
'0  Féithín,  Peadar  :  a  scribe,  i,  10. 
0  Fiothalla  Fionn  :  ii,  96. 
'0  Floinn,  Donnchadh  :  a  scribe,  iii,  165. 
'0  Gadhra:  i,  76. 
Ogham:  ii,  138,  218. 
'0  hEachthighearainn  :    Elizabeth,  ii,  98  ;    Séamus,  iii,  38,  42  ;    Seán,  iii,   39  ; 

Tomás,  iii,  38. 
'OhEoghusa,  Giolla  Brighde  :  ii,  110. 
0  hUiginn,  Tadg  Dall  :  i,  91. 
Oileán  Mor:   Great  Island,  Cork  Harbour,  i,  84. 
'Oileán  Spic :   Spike  Island,  Cork  Harbour,  iii,  100,  101  n.3. 
Oilioll  'Olum  :  i,  120,  228,  274. 
Oirbhrighe,  Oiriri:    Orrery,  co.  Cork,  ii,  244. 
Oirghialla  :  Oriel,  i,  156. 
Oisin:   i,  16  ;  iii,  206. 
'OLaochdha:     (1)  David  ;    (2)  William,    both    priests    in    Co.    Limerick,    ii, 

216. 
'Olchubhar  :  iii,  76. 
'0  Liatháin  :   ii,  62. 
'0  Loingsigh,  Seaghán  :  ii,  222,  230. 
'0  Lonargáin  :  ii,  64. 
'0  Longaidh  :  ii,  66. 
'0  Longáin,  Micheál :  a  scribe,  ii,  174|;  Micheálóg,  a  scribe,  i,  66  :    Pol,  a  scribe, 

i,  28. 
'0  Máille  :  ii,  80. 

0  Maolain,  Domhnall  mac  Donnchadha  :   ii,  222,  224,  228,  234,  236. 
'0  Maonaigh,  Tadg:  ii,  204,  206,  208. 
'0  Meachair  :  ii,  78  ;  family  of,  i,  154. 
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'0  Murchadha,  Sean  na  Ráithíneach  :  iii,  64,  142. 

'On  Cháinte  :  five  poets  of  the  name,  iii,  237  ;  Fearfeasa,  ii,  236,  240  ;  iii,  25,  26. 
'0  Cuinn  :  family  of,  i,  156. 
'0  Raghallaigh  :  i,  58. 

'0  Rathaile  :  soldier  in  the  Irish  army,  iii,  130. 
'Orlaith  :  iii,  11  n.1. 

Ormonde,  Sir  Walter  Bntler  :   11th  Earl  of;  vide  Butler,  "Walter. 
Ormonde,  James  Bntler  :  Duke  of,  i,  18,  58,  152,  194;  ii,  2,  4. 
'0  Ruairc  of  Breifne  :  i,  58. 
Oscar  mac  Oisin:  i,  40,  130  ;  ii,  94  ;  iii,  106. 
'0  Slatara,  Tumnltach  :  iii,  130. 
'0  Snilliobhain  :     (1)    originally    from    Cnoc   Rafann,    co.    Tipperary,    ii,     13' 

(2)  'OS.  M6r,   seneschal  to  Mac  Cárthaigh,  iii,  43  n.4. 
'0  Súilliobháin  Mór,  Domhnall :   son  of  Eoghan  and  Mary  Fitzgerald  of  Ballymaloo, 

co.  Cork,  iii,  55  n.3. 
'0  Snilliobhain  Mar,  Eoghan  Rnadh  mac  Domhnaill :  account  of,  iii,  44,  45  ;    his 

poetry,  iii,  45  n.1  ;  elegy  on,  iii,  44-62. 
'0  Súilliobháin  Mdr,  Eoghan  :  son  of  Domhnaill  and  Johanna  Fitzmaurice,  ii,  12- 
'0  Snilliobhain  :  Friar,  O.S.F.,  of  Muckross  Abbey,  quoted,  iii,  44,  45. 

Padraig:  St.  Patrick,  i,  8  ;  ii,  274  ;  iii,  76,  106,  140,  206. 

Paoraigh  :  the  Powers  of  co.  Waterford,  i,  154. 

Parlaimint  na  mBan  :  iii,  199  n.1. 

Parma.  Duke  of;  ii,  286. 

Parthalón  :  (1)  iii,  124  ;  (2)  St.  Bartholomew,  i,  8. 

Párthas:   Paradise,  a  seat  of  '0  Súilliobháin  Mór,  iii,  62. 

Pharamond  :  iii,  138,  139  n.6. 

Philip  :  (1)  King  of  Macedon,  ii,  182  ;  (2)  Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  iii,  70. 

Phoebns :  i,  53. 

Planters:  typical  names  of ,  i,  36,  37;  ii,  256,  257:  iii,  26,  128  n.2. 

Pléimionnaigh  :  Flemings,  iii,  114. 

Pléimis  :  the  Flemish  language,  iii,  150. 

Pidndras :  Flanders,  iii,  68  ;  vide  Flóndar,  Flóndras. 

Plunket:    (1)  Eleanor,  iii,  186,  191,  192  ;  (2)  Ven.  Oliver,  iii,  102. 

Poirtingéil:  Portugal,  iii,  74. 

Pol:   St.  Paul,  ii,  194. 

Presbyterians  :  iii,  96. 

Pretender,  The  Old  :  iii,  108,  109  n.4;  iii,  112. 

Rachlainn  :  ii,  68. 

Ráif :  Ralph,  a  Puritan  fanatic,  iii,  96,  118. 
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Ráth  :  Rath,  parish  Newcastle,  co.  Limerick,  i,  164. 

Rath  an  Chláir  :  Rathclare,  parish  Buttevant,  co.  Cork,  ii,  252. 
Rath  Ceanann  :  Rathcannon,  parish  Athlacca,  co.  Limerick,  i,  164  ;  hut  read 
Taobhráth  Ceanann,  and  "cf.  Clonecannon,  in  the  Toghe  of  Killhylaghe  on 
the  mountain  of  Slieve  Luacher  in  parish  of  Monagay,  and  wood  in  the  same 
place  and  Cannon,  Kyllclone  Canon,  and  a  wood  in  Lysballin  Cannana 
(Peyton's  Survey),  all  near  Gort  na  Tiobrad"   (Rev.  J.  Begley). 

Ráth  Luimnigh  :  Roche's  Castle,  at  Newcastle,  beside  Limerick,  i,  100. 

Rath  na  Saor  :  Rathnaseer,  parish  Nantinan,  co.  Limerick,  i,  162. 

Rath  Raithleann:  near  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  i,  154,  ;  ii,  88. 

Rath  Raoille  :  ii,  80  ;  qu.  Ráth  Raoileann? 

Rathson(al.  Raphson) :  a  planter,  ii,  256. 

Remonstrants,  Irish :  ii,  2. 

Rianaigh  :  the  Ryans,  i,  152. 

Ris  (Rice),  Sir  Stephen  :  iii,  77,  88,  89  n.5. 

Robarts  of  Truro,  John,  Lord  :  ii,  3. 

Roche  (Róistigh)  :  family  of,  i,  152,  193;  ii,  228  ;  of  Newcastle  near  Limerick, 
i,  100  ;  of  Fermoy,  i,  78,  192. 

Roche,  Dominick,  Baron  Tarbert  and  Viscount  Cahiravahilla :  i,  89,  90,  100,  108, 
110,  114;  (2)  Captain  Dominick,  his  son,  i,  90;  (3)  Dominick,  son  of 
Captain  Dominick,  i,  90. 

Roche,  Jordan  óg  :  i,  89. 

Roche,  Margaret :  m.  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  i,  90. 

Roses,  The  White  and  Red,  of  England  :  iii,  66. 

Ruiséil:  Russelia,  i.e.  Russia,  iii,  72. 

Sacsain:  England,  gen.  Sacsan,  i,  148;  ii,  274;  iii,  64,  66,  84,  114,  154,  172  ; 

dat.  Sacsaibh,  iii,  186;   Sacsanaibh,  iii,  130. 
Sacsanach  :  English,  Saxon,  Protestant,  iii,  118,  158,  162. 
Salfás :  i,  98. 

Sanders,  Robert:  of  Castleisland,  Kerry,  ii,  16. 
Saosar:  Emperor,  iii,  84. 

Sáirséal  (Sarsfield),  Pádraig  :  panegyric  on,  iii,  142-157. 
Saxfhear  :  an  Englishman,  ii,  76. 
Scoitig  :  the  Irish  language,  ii,  54,  55  n.3. 
Scot :    an  Irishman,  i,  50,  204  ;    ii,  94,  208,  226,  280 ;    iii,  194  ;    'Eibhear  Scot, 

iii,  194. 
Scotghall  [sic  lege) :  Hiberno-Norman,  Anglo-Irish,  ii,  52. 
Seandun:   Shandon,  Cork,  ii,  244. 

Sean  na  Callainne  :  John  fitz  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  i,  144,  175,  188. 
Sean  na  Searrach :  John  Barry  of  Liscarroll,  ii,  250. 
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Sean  na  Sursainne  :  John  Fitzgerald,  son  of  John  Callainne,  i,.174,  182. 
Seannaid  :  Shanid,  near  Shanagolden,  co.  Limerick,  i,  28,  150. 
Seon  :  John  Bull,  an  Englishman,  iii,  96,  162. 
Siogra:  i,  42,  43. 

Siol  Aodha  :  Ui  Seachnasaigh  and  Mic  Conmara,  i,  152. 
Síol  gCárthaigh  :  the  MacCarthys,  senior  clan  of  the  Gaels,  iii,  200. 
Siol  gCathail :  i,  154. 
Siol  gCearbhaill :  i,  192. 
Siol  Eibhir  :  iii,  108. 
Siol  Eireamhóin  :  iii,  108. 
Siol  Finghin  Duibh  :   iii,  48. 
Siol  Monchadh  :  ii,  188. 
Siol  Róigh :  i,  154. 
Siol  Súilliobháin  :  iii,  54. 
Sionna  :  river  Shannon,  i,  112  ;  iii,  154,  166. 
Siosnán  :  i,  42. 

Siuir  :   river  Suir,  i,  152;  iii,  26. 

Slata :    Slatty  Bridge,   near   Barryscourt,   on  Great  Island,    co.  Cork,   ii,   244 
(R.  Foley). 

Sliabb  Luachra  :  vide  Luacbair. 

Sliocbt  Ir  :  iii,  108. 

Sliocht  'Ithe  :  iii,  108. 

Soldiers,  names  of  Irish  :  iii,  128  et  seqq. 

Spáinn  :   Spain,  i,  28,  35  n. 

Spáinneach :   Spaniard,  ii,  246;  iii,  74;   wreck  of  Spanish  Armada,  iii,  72. 

Springfield  Castle  :  vide  Gort  na  Tiobrad. 

Sruth  na  Maoile  :   North  Channel,  iii,  150. 

Stac,  Seaghán:  a  scribe,  ii,  12,  16,  18,  &c,  &c. 

Stafford,  Earl  of:  iii,  18. 

Stibhin  (Stephenson) :  ii,  60  ;  family  of,  ii,  49. 

Stíbhin,  'Aine  :   wife  of  Richard  Stibhin,  ii,  62. 

Stibhin,  Oliver,  Colonel  (t  1642) :  ii,  78  ;  iii,  44. 

Stibhin,  Oliver  <5g :  i,  90;  ii,  49,  50,  52,  60,  61,  76,  80,  86,  114;  Epithalamium 

on,  ii,  48-97. 
Stibhin,  Richard:  ii,  62,  116. 

Stíobhard,  Séamus  :  poem  on  James  II  of  England,  iii,  76-97. 
St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin:  iii,  60. 
Suisigh  :  the  Swiss,  iii,  152. 

Tadhg :  a  common  Irish  name,  an  Irish  Catholic,  ii,  224  ;  iii,  94,  96,  97  n.8,  102, 
1G3  n.6,  104,  126,  226. 
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Tadhg  na  Cúla  :  ii,  SO. 

Tailgheann,  An :   St.  Patrick,  i,  8. 

Tál:  i,  28,  58,  192:    Ui  Tail.  iii.  124. 

Talbóid.  Risteard :   Richard  Talbot,   Earl   of  Tyrconnell,  iii,  45,   76,   134:    an 

calabóitjeac,  iii.  42  n.*,  104,  105  a.*,  140. 
Tamarlán  :  Tamurlane,  iii.  40. 
Teathbha  :  i.  152. 

Teach  Molaige  :  Timoleague,  i,  64  ;  perhaps  Tempi  emolagga  is  intended,  ii,  244. 
Teagh  an  dá  Phota  :   Twopothouse,  between  Mallow  and  Buttevant,  co.  Cork,  ii, 

68. 
Teamhair :    Tara,   Meath,   i.   44,    154;    ii,   226:    perhaps   Teamhair  Luiuhra   is 

intended,  ii,  12. 
Téibe  (g.  s.) :  Thebes,  Greece,  ii,  86. 
Tir  Mogha  :  Southern  Ireland,  ii,  276. 

Tir  na  hEille  :  Teeinahilla,  parish  Cloncah,  co.  Limerick,  i,  162. 
Tobar  an  Ghéidh :  near  river  Bunóc,  barony  Glenquin,  co.   Limerick,  i.  172  :  cf. 

I  ,<h  Monagay. 
Tomb  (al.  Tonn,  Druim)  Daoile:  Tomdeely,  barony  Connello,  Lower,  co.  Limerick, 

i,  162. 
Tomkin.  al.  Tom  King:  ii,  246. 

Tonn  Cliodhna:   at  Glandore  Harbour,  co.  Cork,  ii,  244  :  al.  Tonn  Téide. 
Tonn  Scéine  :  in  Kenmare  Bay,  iii,  54. 
Tonn    Téide :    ii,    3,    usually   identified    with    Tonn    Cliodhna.    but    seemingly 

distinguished  from  it,  ii,  244. 
Tor  Téibe  :  city  of  Thebes,  Greece,  ii,  86. 

Tráigh  Bolgáin  :   Trabolgan,  barony  Imokilly,  co.  Cork,  i,  160. 
Tráigh  Li  :   Tialee,  Kerry,  iii,  204. 
Traigh  Molaige :  Timoleague  Strand,  co.  Cork,  i,  60. 
Trant.  William:  ii,  17. 
Traoi:   Troy,  ii,  274. 

Tuadhmhumha :  Thomond,  ii,  19,  S6  :  iii,  124:  íapla  Cuaorhurhan.  ii.  19. 
Tuaisceart  Banbha :  Xorthern  Ireland,  iii,  106. 
Tuathalaigh :  Ui  Tuathail,  i,  152. 

Tuathal  Teachtmhar :  i,  120,  176  ;  ii,  22.  276  :  iii,  106,  157  n.:. 
Tulach  (Tulcha)  :  (l)ii,  7S;  (2)  Tullaha  is  old  name  of  Broadford  village  and 
surrounding  lands,  co.  Limerick,  drained  by  the  Bunoc  (Rev.  J.  Begley), 
i,  172. 
Tumultach  (Mac  Diarmada)  of  Carraig  (Locha  Cé) :  i,  154. 
Turcaigh:  the  Turks,  ii,  1S2. 
Tyrconnell:  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of,  iii,  106,  10S,  120. 
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Uachtar  Cláir:   Upper,  i.e.  Southern  Clare,  ii,  14. 

Uaithne  :  barony  of  Owney,  co.  Tipperary,  and  Owneybeg,  co.  Limerick,  i,  154. 

Uamna,  An:  river  flowing  by  Castlemartyr,  Castlerichard,  Fanisk  Bridge,  Inchi- 

quin  Castle,  and  Crampaun  Bridge  to  sea  at  Beal  Tuinne,  co.  Cork  (R. 

Foley),  ii,  128. 
Ui  Bághna  :  usually  Uí  Bághna  is  said  to  have  been  united  with  Barry  roe  to 

form  one  barony  ;  in  reality  Ui  Baghna  is  Barryroe  (R.  Foley). 
Ui  Bruin  :  i,  156. 
Ui  Chearbhaill :  iii,  2,  3. 

Ui  Chonaill:  barony  of  Connello,  Upper  and  Lower,  co.  Limerick,  i,  96,  110. 
Ui  Chuinn  :  i,  156. 
Ui  Diomasaigh  :  i,  156. 
Ui  Duinn:  i,  156. 
Ui  Eathach:  i,  156. 
Ui  Fidhgheinte  :  i,  156. 
Ui  Liatháin  :  ii,  62,  244. 
Ui  Mac  Cuille:  ii,  186. 
Ui  Maine  :  i,  156. 
Ui  Meachair  :  i,  154. 
Ui  Muse  :  i.e.  Muscraighe,  i,  156. 
Ui  Neachta:  i,  156. 
Ui  Tail:  iii,  124. 
Ulaidh  :  i,  134  :  ii,  90. 
Umhall:  i,  154. 

Verling  (bioplcuns),  David  (?) :  ii,  262. 
Vulcan  (bulcán)  :  ii,  72. 

Walsh,  Peter,  O.S.F. :  ii,  2,  8. 

Welsh  (Breatnaigh)  :  family  of,  i,  154. 

Warwick :  iii,  134  v.l.,  135  n.2. 

Westmead  (sic) :  vide  Nugent,  Richard. 

Whig:  iii,  110. 

White  (doFaoit),  Muiris :  i,  124,  126,  130. 

Whitehall:  iii,  94,  95  n.4. 

Williamite  army,  composed  of  seven  nations  :  iii,  166. 

York,  House  of:  iii,  66. 
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"With  the  initial  lines  of  some  fragments  and  ceangals  which  occur  separately  in 
some  Mss.,  and  an  indication  of  the  poems  in  classical  metres. 


[Oeibibe] 
[Oeibibe] 


Q  béió  na  lúb  nbpénmionnac  nblúit, 

Q  caicbile  báp  caipgeapa  bíospap  rhóp,    . 

a  céillió  bocí  an  cirneal,       .... 

Q  Ciappaoi  caomib 'eamonn, 

a  cnú  clipce  peim  pa  púm  51I  mo  cléib,     . 

a  cpáibci<5  peal  t»o  cleacc  an  aiópige  pial, 

a  Óaoi  (al.  a  paoi)  pe  sliosap  sibé  cupa,     . 

Q  bia  na  n-uile  nac  lonann  íp  605  b'iomcup, 

a  Óiapmaib  a  cliarriain  pa  corhgYjip,   . 

Q  Óiapmaib  spáóaift  íp  pápca  an  beaca  buic 

Qbpaim  cú  a  caibbpe  típ  scpú,.    . 

Q  pip  aiceanca  léa;ca  an  cpéaba  ceansail  pe  Cpíopc 

a  pip  íomca  rhaoibeap  50  mmic,  .        .       [Séabpab  móp] 

Q  pip  pcaipce  ceapc  an  peacca  pío<5  50  péib,   . 

a  seapalcai^  a  capacaij  pa  caipbpianaig, 

a  hósaib  éipseap  pme, 

a  True  an  cé  bo  geallaó  ní  boriipa, 

a  riiic  vjí  Óálaié  íp  pápca  an  beaca  buic,    . 

Qn  clann  TÍlame  Learhna  po  íp  C1115  Séamup,     . 

Gn  longbpipeab, 

On  méib  pi  í  nbúice  pionncam  bá  sealclamn  póp, 

Oon  ní  pileap  6  peapc  nbé, 

a  pí  na  cpumne  bo  pín  ípe,  .... 

'Op  pcéal  cap  cpiucaib  óugac  a  ltluipip  bo  paoic, 
a  paoi  pe  sliosap  gibé  cupa,       .... 
a  pcapaipe  b'aoib  sCeapbuill  a  búice  'eile, 
a  Síle  an  cpeaca  a  plac  na  sciab  50  bpúcc, 
Gcá  pan  bpeapc  pa  plaic  b'puil  'Gibip  pmn, 
a  ceaccaipibe  na  geapalcaige  pa  hagaib  gan  sptfig 
a  cpúippip  mdp  murcailc  ón  mbaile  hálsap,     . 


[Deibibe] 


[DeibiÓe] 


ba 


5cpuabcúip    05    puapclugab    peannaibe   dp 


Spianga    1 

bppéarh, 

biabcac  bíob  paoiliop  gup  láip  an  luc 


i,  66 

iii,  160 
ii,  158 
ii,  146 
i,  116n. 
ii,  32 
i,  196 
ii,  2 
ii,  222 

iii,  126 
i,  20 
ii,  262 
ii,  162 
ii,  42 
i,  178 
i,  184 

iii,  10 

iii,  126 

iii,  92 

iii,  164 

iii,  92 

iii,  196 

iii,  142 
i,  130 
i,  196 

iii,   2 

iii,  24 

iii,  60 

iii,  226 

iii,  28 


ii,  18  n. 
iii,  218n. 
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Cabaip  caibbean  sean  placa,       ....         [Oeibióe] 
Caicpéim  an  Oapa  Séamuip, 
Caicpéim  pdopais  Sdippéal, 

Caicpéim  Caióg, 

Céat)  buióe  pe  bia  1  nbiaio  50c  anpaió, 

Cluam  ap  cpobans  gan  60501  t»o  cuipeamap  ann, 

Cpéacc  00  bail  me  ím  dpc[p]ac  salaip, 

Cpéat)  óipne  nac  póluigpeao  clacc  cannclaim, 

Cuippeat)  cluain  ap  cpobams  gealgall,      .      [Snéaóbaiptme] 

Dd  bpaice  mo  ppionnpa  snúip  íp  séasa  an  pip 

Dá  bpéacOap  50  héipeaccac  ácap  mac, 

Oá  Ocaólamnpe  1  bceaslacaib  paopa  a  maip, 

Dáil  óp  olisceac  1  n-ionab  50c  Oúcpacca, 

D'aicle  na  bpileaó  n-uapal,  .        .      [TCannuigeacc  beas] 

D'éa^  an  péile  1  n-éicceacc  ltluipip, 

D'éas  bume  nac  bedpnaó  cdpnao  piarh  od  bpuaip, 

O'pis  bume  éisin  poirh  an  pé  po, 

Do  ceals  mo  com  50  cpom  le  haicíoíb, 

Do  connpaó  poipceaOal  opainn  6y  cíopbligceac, 

Do  peapaó  a  placap  cpé  peacaó  na  ppírhpéinne, 

Do  spápaib  poippe  an  coipgin  cpócaipis, 

Do  haipigeab  mo  cape  oibce  a  Riocaipb  iO  C15, 

Do  paoileap  bd  pípib  sup  uaccapdn,  . 

Duppan  éas  'eamomn  mic  5eaPail<c, 

eaccup  uaim  a^\  amap  oibe,  .        .        .       [SéaOpaÓ  mop] 

'eipeacc  úp  úgbap  na  haoipe  a  ocdim, 

'dpc  m'opnab  a  liluipe  mop,        .         [Rannuigeacc  bialcac] 

English  letter  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keating, 

English  poetical  epistle  to  all  his  friends  in  Kerry,       .... 
English  rhyme  :  I  pray  [thee],  kind  and  courteous  Reader, 


páilce  í  ceallais  pia  pup  Séamup, 
peap  puppánca  pial  popairj, 
puapap  bpéib  6n  ngpéasaó  nslan, 


[SéabpaÓ  mop] 
[Deibibe] 
[Deibibe] 


5ea6  ambpiopac  peannaipe  ndp  piap  a  sltin, 
(5eaú  Oúcpaccac  pcpúOaimpe  m'amOeipe  Óóib, 
<5eaÓ  éisean  pulans  uille  a  Ocpiall  anuap, 
5ea6  pcannail  le  Oaomib  píom  a  n-anabpóibe, 
5é  O'pápaoap  cáuhpip  na  caipbpeola, 
^éipicóe  dp  naom  íp  dp  n-easailpi,     . 

<5mealac  mic  Capcám, 

5o  luaimneac  05  puacap  ón  TTldis  50  bóinn,     . 

PART  III  t 


ii,  132 
iii,  76 
iii,  142 
iii,  126 
94 
94 
26 
12 
50 


ii,  218 
ii,  154 
ii,  204 
iii,  36 
iii,  4 
ii,  176 
ii,  106 
iii,  76 
iii,  184 
i,  20 
iii,  12 
'  i,  180 
iii,  6 
ii,  14 
i,  138 

ii,  100 
ii,  30 
i,  2 
ii,  286 
ii,  264 
ii,  36n. 

iii,  186 
ii,  218 
ii,  206 

iii,  180 
iii.  218 
iii,  228 
iii,  216 
iii,  140 
iii,  140 
iii,  30 
iii,  124 
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[Oeibibe] 


If  that  my  friends  you  chance  to  see, 

1  n-amm  an  tíipbmic  b05níb  spdpa, 

1  n-dic  an  bappais  bpío?>maip,    . 

1  n-dic  an  rhasaib  pi  i  n-aicpeabaib  sail  t)0  bd 

lomba  pcéirh  ap  cup  na  cluana,  .        .        .      [Snéabbaipbne] 

lonsnaó  an  lomaib  pi  cluinim  íp  í  'na  ftdip, 

lonnpa  b'pémn  'eipionn  nac  colli  san  bide, 

I  pray  thee,  kind  and  courteous  reader, 

lp  beapnab  puain  an  buaibpeab  beapc  bocim 

lp  bocc  mo  beaca  í  scpeacaib  éasa,  . 

lp  bamna  cneab  an  bpeac  po  ap  'Gipinn  oill, 

lp  paba  liom  50  beapbea  'p  íp  lánbpónac, 

lp  peappa  pá  peace  bon  calath  a  ceacc,     . 

lp  liaccain  leapuigce  ap  ciac  bo  capabpa, 

lp  maips  nac  puil  'na  bubcuaca, 

lp  maips  ndp  cpean  pe  maiceap  paosalca, 

lp  micib  bariipa  bonn  bo  baile,     . 

lp  ole  an  ceapc  pulans  an  pdmuipe,  . 

lp  upepa  cléib  san  éispe  cocpom  a~[\  bun, 


[de  ppiplige] 


[Opoigneac 


Id  lugnapa  ppiunaib  luce  paibbpeapa, 

he  cioncaib  na  healca  asdp  ballab  a  scluapcuispe, 

Le  cluain  ap  lapcuipe  paca  bo  clomn  'Opluic, 

Letter  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keating, 

Lonsap  langap  'Gipeann,      .... 


TTIaips  acd  san  béapla  bmn, 

lTlaips  cine  Oo  caill  eogan, 

TTIalloóc  ope  a  puaiceancaip, 

TTI'ionnloc  bo  Thac  pip  peapa, 

IH1C15  poiceim  50  piol  sCapcaig, 

lllo  bá  pdil  pioc  a  búilim  bo  beabail  an  muip. 

Hlobmap  an  maigpe  maop  mine, 

lllo  lion  ceipe  opaib  nac  plise  cum  pocaip, 

llluipeap  pe  mi  bo  ciomaips  1m  cimcioll,  . 


n, 

16 

iii, 

64 

ii, 

142 

iii, 

116 

i, 

88 

i, 

122 

ii, 

8 

ii, 

36  n 

ii, 

18 

h 

50 

iii, 

184 

iii, 

220 

*> 

194 

iii, 

222 

i, 

130 

ii. 

24 

ii, 

240 

l,  78 

iii, 

194 

i, 

79 

iii, 

164 

iii, 

10 

ii, 

286 

iii, 

164 

[Oeibibe]      i,    18 
[Oeibibe]    iii,    44 
[de  ppi  plige]      i,  132 
[Oeibibe]     ii,  236 
[Séabpab  móp]    iii,  200 
i,    78 

[Séabpab  móp]  ii,  38 
ii,  216 
ii,  168 


Mac  aic  an  nop  po  05  mópcuib  b'peapaib  'eipeann, 

Mac  íonsancac  é  map  ceannca  spinn,        .... 

Ma  bponga  pin  O'lompuis  cúl  pe  cpeapaib  cbpa, 

Mi  beo  'Gipe  b'éip  Oonncaib,        .        .        .       [Séabpab  mop] 


'On  calam  pin  bo  óleaccapa  pmo  pmnpeap  pórham, 
'Op  anpab  a  mbliabna  b'piannaib  emge  péiblim, 
Opna  capab  ní  ceol  puam, 


[Deibibe] 


i,    18 

ii,    34 

iii,  114 

i,  118 

iii,  158 
iii,  120 

ii,  108 
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Scéal  t)o  pcaoil  pan  mbanba  nibpaonaig, i,    10 

Seapc  na  puab  an  cpobams  cuiiipa,    .        .       [Séabpab  mop  J  ii,  264 

Seipbípeac  peipftce  íogaip  ppónaó  peapc,          .        .        .        .  ii,  220 

Sop  lappac  on  mallaccac  bo  bá  lb  ciapaig i,  128 

Suim  pupsaoópa  bpeap  n'eipeann, iii,    12 

Cdpla  copp  ip  pope  ip  pmncéirne, ii,  166 

Cpuag  bpón  an  baile  pi  ciop,       .          ["Rannuiseacc  bialcac]  ii,  124 

Cpua<5  liom  511I  Oeipe  50  bian,     .          [Rannuigeacc  bialcac]  ii,    98 

Cubaipc  a  paogail  pallpa  an  pill, ii,    36 

Uabap  ná  poimp  ná  bineab  buine  ap  a  pcóp,     ....  iii,      8 

Him  up  eolaip  an  pceoil  pe  Ó15  1  bcip, iii,  112 


THE    END    OF    PART    III. 
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The  Irish  Texts  Society  was  established  in  1898  for  the  purpose, 
of  publishing  texts  in  the  Irish  language,  accompanied  by  such  in- 
troductions, English  translations,  glossaries,  and  notes  as  might  be 
deemed  desirable. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  7/6  {American  subscribers,  two 
dollars),  payable  on  January  1st  of  each  year,  on  payment  of  which 
members  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  current  volume  or,  at  the  option 
of  the  member,  any  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  which  may  still  be 
available.     There  is  no  entrance  fee. 

The  payment  of  a  single  sum  of  £5  (colonial  or  foreign  members 
£5  5s.  Qd.  ;  American  members  27  dollars),  entitles  to  life  membership. 
Life  members  will  receive  one  copy  of  each  volume  issued  subsequently 
to  the  receipt  of  this  sum  by  the  Society. 

Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III.  (see  page  25)  are  now  out  of  print  and 
others  are  rapidly  becoming  scarce.  The  ordinary  sale  price  to  non- 
members  is  10/6  per  volume. 

The  Committee  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all  interested  in  the 
preservation  and  publication  of  Irish  Manuscripts  to  join  the  Society 
and  to  contribute  to  'its  funds,  and  especially  to  the  Editorial  Fund, 
which  has  been  established  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their 
arduous  work. 


All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W. 


IRISH    TEXTS    SOCIETY. 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Irish  Texts  Society  was 
held  on  29th  April,  1915,  at  20  Hanover  Square  W.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Rolleston,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Council,  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report 

The  Council  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  a  successful 
year  of  work. 

The  war,  which  has  greatly  interfered  with  the  activities  of 
many  Societies,  has  not,  up  to  the  present,  adversely  affected  the 
Irish  Texts  Society  either  in  point  of  membership  or  of  offers 
made  of  texts  for  publication.  Indeed  the  Council  have  now  in 
hand  or  in  prospect  a  sufficient  number  of  texts  to  keep  the  Society 
fully  employed  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  August,  1914,  there  appeared,  as  the  fifteenth  volume  of 
their  publications,  the  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen's  large  work  containing 
the  indices  to  Keating's  History  of  Ireland,  including  Keating's 
Synchronisms  and  Genealogies,  with  variants  from  Mac  Firbis' 
Book  of  Genealogies  and  from  those  of  O'Clery,  both  of  which 
works  were  contemporary  with  those  of  Keating,  but  are  the  result 
of  independent  study.  The  Indices,  which  the  Editor  has  treated 
with  great  fulness  of  detail,  will  not  only  be  invaluable  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  which  they  form  a  part,  but  they  are  also 
likely  to  prove  an  important  work  of  reference  to  all  students  of 
early  Irish  History.  The  labour  of  producing  the  first  complete 
edition  of  Keating's  History,  with  translation,  is  now  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  the  Council  feel  much  satisfaction  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  important  task. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  which  a  limited  number  of 
sets  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  completed  edition  can  be  purchased 
for  the  sum  of  30/-  net  each  set. 

The  Rev.  P.  Power's  edition  of  the  Lives  of  St.  Declan  and 
St.  Mochuda  is  now  ready,  and  forms  the  Society's  publication  for 
1914.     (Volume  XVI.  of  the  Series). 

It  is  the  first  of  the  Society's  volumes  that  is  devoted  to  Irish 
hagiology,  and  the  fact  that  the  life  of  St.  Declan  is  printed  from  a 
manuscript  originally  deposited  at  Louvain  and  now  preserved  in 
the  Burgundian  Library,  Brussels,  gives  the  work  a  special  interest 
at  the  present  time.  The  peril  to  which  such  manuscripts  are 
exposed  in  time  of  war  is  now  being  brought  home  to  us,  and  it 
.affords  an  additional  reason   for  pressing   forward  the  work   of 


publication  in  which  such  societies  as  the  Irish  Texts  Society  are 
engaged.     This  volume  brings  our  publications  up  to  date. 

During  the  present  year,  the  Council  hope  to  publish  the  third 
and  concluding  volume  of  Rev.  J.  MacErlean's  edition  of 
O'Bruadair's  Poems  which  is  now  going  through  the  press.  This 
volume  will  contain  the  interesting  historical  poems  relating  to 
the  time  and  deeds  of  Sarsfield  and  will  throw  new  light  on  local 
affairs  in  and  about  Limerick  during  and  after  the  sieges  of  that 
city  in  1690  and  1691. 

The  Rev.  L.  MacKenna,  S.J.,  informs  us  that  he  has  completed 
his  edition  of  the  Contention  of  the  Bards  and  that  the  work  is 
now  ready  for  press. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lloyd  has  sent  us  the  manuscript  of  his  edition  of 
the  Poems  of  Hugh  Mac  Shane  O'Byrne,  of  Wicldow,  and  the 
publication  of  this  work  is  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Council. 

Other  offers  of  texts  have  been  received,  and  volumes  mentioned 
in  former  reports  and  not  already  published  are  in  progress. 

The  Council  have  to  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  their 
old  and  valued  friend  Mr.  P.  O'Kinealy.  It  was  owing  to  his 
generous  financial  help  that  the  Society  was  able  to  publish  the 
large  volume  of  Keating's  Indices,  the  cost  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  quite  beyond  its  resources  ;  and  it  is  thus 
considerably  owing  to  his  generosity,  that  the  members  have, 
without  extra  cost  to  themselves,  become  possessed  of  so  extensive 
a  work.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  support,  the  Council  have 
been  informed  by  the  Executors  of  Mr.  O'Kinealy,  that  under  the 
terms  of  his  will,  the  Society  is  entitled  to  a  reversionary  legacy 
of  £500.  The  Council  wish  to  express  the  gratitude  that  they 
feel  for  the  interest  shewn  towards  the  Society  by  this  long 
standing  member,  and  to  record  their  regret  at  his  death. 

Twenty  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  during  the 
year.     Their  names  are  : — 

1.  Dr.  S.  F.  la  Cianáin.  11.  -Miss  M.  Perry. 

2.  Professor  Yann  M,  Goblet.  12.  Library  of  Illinois  University. 

3.  Miss  Mary  O'Dohertv.  13.  Mr.  W.  P.  Brilev. 

4.  Mr.  James  Rice.  14.  Rev.  A    M.  O'Sullivan,  O.S.I! 

5.  The  Rev.  The  Rector,  St.  Patrick's  15.  Rev.  P.  O'Conghaile. 

Esker,  Athenry.  1C.  Rev.  E.  Cahill,  S.J. 

(i.  Public  library,  Los  Angelos.  17.  Lorcan  Mac  Eochadha 

7.  Dr.  Bradley.  '  18.  Tomás  O  Máille,  M.A.,  PhD 

8.  Rev.  Wm.  Livingston.  19.  Enri  M.  S.  O  h-Anluain. 

9.  Mr.  Diarmuid  Lynch.  20.  Máire  Ni  Aodha. 
10.  Mr.  George  MacPhail. 

The  adoption  of  the  Annual  Report  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Boyle,  seconded  by  Dr.  England,  supported  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Rolleston,  and  carried  with  a  cordial  recognition  of  the 
services  to  the  Society  of  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Mr.  Samuel  Boyle  then  submitted  the  Annual  Financial 
Report  and  Balance  Sheet. 


The    Irish    Texts    Society. 


Financial  Statement  Year  Ended  31st  March,  1915. 


THE    SOCIETY'S    ORDINARY    PUBLICATIONS. 


Receipts. 

£     s- 

lo  Balance  from  previous 

year              73     3 

,,   Subscriptions              ....  257  14 

.„   Donations       68  17 

,,   Interest  on  Investments   16     4 
„    Balance           198     5 

d. 

2 
2 

5 

7 

1 

Disbursements. 

£  s- 

By  Editing           145     0 

„   Postage  &  Stationery         7  18 

„   Printing          416  16 

„   Salary              30     0 

„   Sundries          ....          ....     14     9 

d. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

Total      ....              .../614     4 

5 

Total            ^614     4 

5 

THE    SOCIETY'S    IRISH-ENGLISH    DICTIONARIES. 


Receipts. 

To  Receipts  (already 

published) 
,,    Sales  (net) 

£       «• 

...2984     2 
....  106     9 

d. 

7 
0 

Disbursemei 

By  Payments  (already 
published)     .... 

,,    Printing,  &c 

,,   Balance 

Total 

■ITS. 

£     s- 

....2418  14 
....     17  11 
....  654     6 

d. 

0 
6 
1 

Total 

/3090  11 

7 

£3090  11 

7 

THE    SOCIETY'S    JOINT    CAPITAL   ACCOUNT. 


Assets. 

Liabilities  and  Balances. 

£ 

s.    d. 

£   •■    d. 

To  Ordinarv  Publications 

By  Balance           198     5     1 

(Stock  9000  Vols.)  ....  654 

6     1 

„   Investments               ....  456  16     0 

„   Dictionary  (Stock  400 

„    Due  by  Publisher     ....     21     6     2 

large,  400  small) 

, ,   In  Assistant  Secretary's 

„    Bank  overdraft         ....     27 

\      2 

hands           5     0     0 

Total         ^681 

7     3 

Total         ^681     7     3 

(Signed)    SAM    BOYLE,    Hon.  Treasurer. 

Examined  Books,  Accounts,  and  Balances,  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)  P.  D.  O'HART,    \    .   AU 

P.  COLLINS,         }  *»***>». 


Treasurer's  Report. — Mr.  Boyle  having  submitted  the  statement 
added : — 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  notwithstanding 
adverse  circumstances  caused  by  a  great  European  war  and  the 
demands  made  on  the  people  of  Ireland  to  contribute  to  various 
ameliorative  organizations,  the  receipts  of  this  Society  for  the 
year  just  expired  from  subscriptions  and  donations  have  only  once 
been  exceeded  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  The  total  subscriptions 
this  year  number  749.  The  average  number  of  subscriptions  per 
year  is  under  500.  The  highest  recorded  was  in  1909  when  1,00& 
subscriptions  were  paid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  these 
occasions  of  abnormally  high  receipts  the  increase  was  traceable  to- 
the  issue  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  vols,  of  Keating's  History  (in  1908-9) 
and  to  the  issue  of  the  final  volume  (in  1914).  Evidence  of  the  public 
appreciation  of  this,  the  most  ambitious  work  of  the  Irish  Texts 
Society  has  reached  us  from  many  Gaelic  scholars.  To  quote  one 
only,  Mr.  J.  J.  Doyle  of  Belfast,  writes  :— 

"I  must  heartily  congratulate  the  Irish  Texts  Society  on 
Dinneen's  Vol.  IV.  the  genealogies,  vocabulary,  etc.  It  contains 
more  valuable  information  about  Ireland  than  most  Irish  Histories. 
I  think  you  may  be  proud  of  the  work."  This  is  very  gratifying 
from  one  so  competent  to  judge  and  so  ardent  in  his  devotion  to 
the  language  movement  as  "Beart  Fhear."  But  while  the  receipts 
have  been  satisfactory  it  has  also  to  be  noted  that  the  expenditure 
of  the  Society  last  year  enormously  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year.  For  the  first  time  the  Society  has  taken  over  the 
management  of  its  publications.  Printing  and  binding  amounted 
to  £416  and  editorial  fees  to  £145.  It  is  only  by  the  extreme  care 
with  which  the  Society's  resources  have  been  husbanded  in  the 
past  that  such  expenditure  was  possible.  The  whole  stock  of 
volumes  on  hand  is  now  the  property  of  the  Society  and  no  publisher 
or  other  person  has  any  claim  on  any  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  Society's  volumes. 

It  is  therefore  hoped  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  great 
work  of  rendering  available  to  Irish  students  the  priceless  treasures 
contained  in  the  Gaelic  manuscripts  will,  by  becoming  members 
of  the  Societ}',  and  by  purchasing  the  back  volumes  enable  the 
Society  to  continue  the  work  it  has  undertaken. 

The  Society  has  now  decided  to  grant  Life  Membership  (see 
p.  7).  It  is  believed  that  by  this  means  a  permanent  fund  will 
be  available  upon  which  the  Society  can  rely  to  enable  it  to  carry 
on  its  work  so  long  as  any  of  the  monuments  of  Gaelic  learning  at 
present  lying  in  the  obscurity  of  museums  and  home  and  foreign 
libraries  remain  to  be  published.  It  is  also  confidently  expected 
that  the  completion  of  the  four  volumes  of  Keating's  History 
and  of  the  three  volumes  of  O'Bruadair's  Poems  will  increase  the 


outside  sale  of  the  Society's  volumes  as  well  as  add  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Society,  and  so  enable  it  to  achieve  this  desirable  end. 

The  adoption  of  the  Financial  Report  was  moved  by  Rev.  T. 
O'Sullivan,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Buckley,  MR. LA.,  and  carried  with 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  Boyle,  and  to 
the  Honorary  Auditors,  Messrs.  O'Hart  and  Collins,  who  were 
re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  connection  with  the  financial  report  some  interesting 
figures  were  submitted  with  reference  to  the  membership  of  the 
Society.  It  appears  that  of  the  present  membership  of  over  500 
about  46  per  cent,  are  resident  in  Ireland,  28  per  cent,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  20  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There 
are  78  members  in  London  as  against  72  in  Dublin,  and  members 
of  the  Society  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  European  country 
as  well  as  in  Australia,  South  Africa,  B.E.  Africa,  B.N.  Guinea, 
and  China. 

Life  Members. — Mr.  Boyle  moved,  and  Mr.  Buckley  seconded, 
the  following  resolution  regarding  life  membership  of  the  Society, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Rev.  T.  O'Sullivan  : — 

"The  payment  of  a  single  sum  of  £5  (colonial  or  foreign  members 
£5  5s.  Od.  and  American  members  27  dollars)  shall  entitle 
a  member  to  life  membership  and  to  receive  one  copy  of 
each  annual  volume  issued  subsequently  to  the  receipt  of 
this  sum  by  the  Society." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  now  forms 
part  of  Rule  9. 

Mr.  Boyle  moved,  and  Mr.  Buckley  seconded,  that,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  Miss  Hull  she  be  elected  a  Life 
Member  of  the  Society,  and  in  recognition  of  the  generosity  of  the 
late  Mr.  O'Kinealy,  his  widow  Mrs.  O'Kinealy  be  elected  a  Life 
Member. 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  retiring  members  of  the  Council — Dr.  T.  A.  England, 
Mr.  R.  E.  W.  Flower,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  were  re-elected. 

The  Rev.  T.  O'Sullivan,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Banks,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Boland,  M.P.,  were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  on  the  Council. 

The  re-election  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  Professor  Douglas 
Hyde,  Litt.  D.  (President)  ;  Miss  Eleanor  Hull  (Hon.  Sec),  and 
Mr.  S.  Boyle  (Hon.  Treasurer)  was  carried. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Rolleston  for  presiding, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


General   Rules. 


Objects. 

1. — The  Society  i=  instituted  for  the  purpose  oi  promoting  the  publication 
oi  Texts  in  the  Irish  Language,  accompanied  by  such  Introductions,  English 
Translations,  Glossaries  and  Notes  as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 


Constitution. 

2. — The  Society-  shall  consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  an  Executive 
Council,  a  Consultative  Committee  and  Ordinary  Members. 

Officers. 
3. — The  Officers  of  the  Society-  shall  be  the  President,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  and  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 

Executive  Council. 

4. — The  entire  management  of  the  Society  ^hall  be  entrusted  to  the 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  the  Omcers  of  the  Society  and  not  more 
than  ten  other  Members,  to  whom  the  Executive  Council  may  add  by  Co- 
option  not  more  than  two  members,  who  shall  retire  annually. 

5. — All  property  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Executive  Council, 
and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  they  shall  direct  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

6.— Three  Members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  retire  each  year  by 
rotation  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election, 
the  Members  to  retire  being  selected  according  to  seniority  oi  election,  or, 
in  case  of  equality,  by  lot.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  co-opt  Members 
to  fill  up  casual  vacancies  occurring  throughout  the  year.  Any  Member 
of  Council  who  is  absent  from  five  consecutive  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Council  to  which  he  (or  she)  has  been  duly  summoned,  shall  be  considered 
as  having  vacated  his  (or  her)  place  on  the  Council. 

Consultative  Committee. 

7. — The  Consultative  Committee,  or  individual  Members  thereof,  shall 
give  advice,  when  consulted  by  the  Executive  Council,  on  questions  relating 
to  the  Publications  of  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Sociv 

Members. 

8. — Members  may  be  elected  either  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  or 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  Executive  Council. 


Subscription  and  Life  Membership. 

9. — The  Subscription  for  each  Member  of  the  Society  shall  be  7/6  per 
annum  (American  subscribers,  two  dollars),  entitling  the  Member  to  one 
copy  (post  free)  of  the  volume  or  volumes  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
year,  and  giving  the  right  to  vote  on  all  questions  submitted  to  the 
General  Meetings  of  the  Society.  The  payment  of  a  single  sum  of  /5,  or 
from  Colonial  and  foreign  members  £5  5s.  Od.,  and  American  members 
27  dollars,  shall  entitle  a  member  to  life  membership  and  to  receive  one  copy 
of  each  annual  volume  issued  subsequently  to  the  receipt  of  this  sum  bv  the 
Society. 

10. — Subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  advance  on  the  1st  January  in  each 
year. 

11. — Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  year  have  not  been  paid  are 
not  entitled  to  any  volume  published  by  the  Society  for  that  year,  and  any 
Member  whose  Subscription  for  the  current  year  remains  unpaid,  and  who 
receives  and  retains  any  publication  for  the  year,  shall  be  held  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  full  published  price  of  such  publication. 

12. — The  Publications  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  sold  to  persons  other 
than  Members,  except  at  an  advanced  price. 

13. — Members  whose  Subscriptions  for  the  current  year  have  been  paid 
shall  alone  have  the  right  of  voting  at  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society. 

14. — Members  wishing  to  resign  must  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  of  their  intention  to  do 
so  :  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  for  their  Subscriptions  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Editorial  Fund. 

15. — A  fund  shall  be  opened  for  the  remuneration  of  Editors  for  their 
work  in  preparing  Texts  for  publication.  All  subscriptions  and  donations 
to  this  fund  shall  be  purely  voluntary,  and  shall  not  be  applicable  to  other 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

Annual.  General  Meeting. 

16. — A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  each  year  in  the  month  of  April, 
or  as  soon  after  as  the  Executive  Council  shall  determine,  when  the 
Council  shall  submit  their  Report  and  the  Accounts  of  the  Society  for  the 
preceding  year,  and  when  vacant  seats  on  the  Council  shall  be  filled  up, 
and  the  ordinary  business  of  a  General  Meeting  transacted. 

Audit. 

17. — The  Accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited  each  year  by  auditors 
appointed  at  the  preceding  General  Meeting. 

Changes  in  these  Rules. 

18. — With  the  notice  summoning  the  General  Meeting,  the  Executive 
Council  shall  give  notice  of  any  change  proposed  by  them  in  these  Rules. 
Ordinary  Members  proposing  any  change  in  the  Rules  must  give  notice 
thereof  in  writing  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  seven  clear  days  before  the 
date  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 
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List  of  Members. 


(N.B. — Members  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  Notice  of  Changes  of 
Address  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  20  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  to  avoid  mis- 
postage  of  Books  and  Notices). 


NAMES. 
Hull,  Miss  Eleanor 

O'Kincalv,  Mrs. 


Kellv,  Paul  Herrick 


Honorary    Life:    Members  : 

ADDRESSES. 

....  14    Stanley    Gardens,    Notting     Hill    Gate, 

London,  \Y. 
....   50  Meadway  Court,  Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 

Life    Members  : 

....  20  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 


Aherne,  Rev.  Jame^ 

Anderson,  J.  Norrie,  j.p. 
Amvyl,  Prof.  Sir  E.,  m.a. 
Arlen,  Charles  R. 
Assessors,  Board  of 

Ashbourne,  Lord 


Members : 

St.  Agnes'  Church,  South  Omaha,  Ne- 
braska, U.S.A. 

Provost  of  Stornoway,  Lewis,  Scotland. 

62  Marine  Terrace,   Aberystwvth. 

ChLhester  Ho.,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

per  J.  J.  Keane.  Secretarv,  Room  10,  City 
Hall,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Moorhurst,  Holmwood,  Surrey. 


Banks,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Barron,  E.  W. 
Bartholomew,  J. 
Baudis,  Dr.  Josef 
Beary,  Michael,  c.e. 
Bergin,  Prof.  Osborn  J. 
Berkeley,  George  F.  H. 
Berry,  Major,  a.s.c,  m.r.t.a. 
Bewerunge,  Rev.  H. 
Bigger,  F.  J.,  m.r.i.a. 
Blaikie,  W.  B. 

Bligh,  Andrew 
Boddy,  J.  K. 
Boland,  J.  P.,  m.p. 
Boland,  P.  J. 
Borthwick,  Mi>->  N. 


7  Wadham  Gardens,  London,  N.W. 

YVoodstown,  Co.  Waterford. 

56  India  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Cechova  Trida  296,  Prague  vii.,  Bohemia. 

Abbeyside,  Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

University  College,  Dublin 

Hanwell  Castle,  nr.  Banbury,  Oxfordshire 

The  Castle,  Rich  Hill,  Co.  Armagh. 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth 

Ardrigh,  Antrim  Road,  Belfast. 

c/o    Messrs.    Constable    &    Co.,    University 

Press,  11  Thistle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Camden  House,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Beds. 
319  Clapham  Road,  London,  S.W. 
40  St.  George's  Square,  London,  S.W. 
Glenarde.  Galway. 
c/o  Irish  Book  Co.,  6  D'Olier  Street,  Dublin. 
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NAMES. 

Boswell,  C.  S. 

Bowers,  James  F. 

Boyd,  J.  St.  Clair,  m.d. 

Boyle,  Rev.  J.,  p.p. 

Boyle,  Samuel 

Bradley,  J.,  m.d. 

Brannick,  Laurence 

Breen,  Rev.  D. 

Brennan,  James  F. 

Brennan,  William  F. 

Brett,  Sir  Charles 

Briley,  W.  P. 

Brodrick,  Hon.  Albinia 

Brogan,  Anthonv,  J. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford,  A.,  m.a, 

Brophy,  Michael  M. 
Brown,  Professor  A.  C.  L. 
Briinnow,  Prof.  Dr.  R.  E. 

Bryant,  Mrs.,  d.sc. 

Buckley,  C.  P. 
Buckley,  Daniel 
Buckley,  James,  m.r.i.a. 
Buckley,  John  J. 
Buckley,  Michael  J. 
Buckley,  Rev.  Brendan,  o.s.f. 

Burchardi,  Gustav,  ph.d. 

Burnside,  W. 
Byrne,  G.  P. 


ADDRESSES. 

Fairseat,  Totnes. 

2048  Howe  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 

Chatsworth  House,  Malone  Road,  Belfast. 

Gortahork,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 

37  Deauville  Rd.,  Clapham  Park,  London 

32  Lawrence  Street,  Drogheda. 

Station  K,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  U.S.A. 

85th  St.  and  23rd  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Peterboro',  N.H.,  U.S.A. 

11  North  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 

Grctton,  Malone,  Belfast. 

50  Adelaide  Street,  Dublin. 

Ballincoona,  Caherdaniel,  Co.  Kerry. 

185  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

c/o  J.  Bain,    14   King  William  St.,  Strand, 

London,  W.C. 
48  Approach  Road,  Margate. 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  U.S.A. 
Forty  Nine,  Library  Place,  Princeton,  New 

Jersey,  U.S.A. 
North    London    Collegiate    School,    Sandall 

Road,  London,  N.W. 
Kilcock,  Co.  Kildare 
Maynooth,  Co.  Kildare. 
11   Homefield  Road,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
National  Museum,  Dublin. 
5  Iona  Drive,  Dublin. 
Franciscan  Monastery,  Mount  Partry,  Ballin- 

robe,  Co.  Mayo  .. 
41  Hopefield  Avenue,  Salusbury  Road,  West 

Kilburn,  London,  N.W. 
The  Croft,  28  Bromley  Rd.,  Catford,  London. 
H.B.M.  Consulate  General.  Shanghai,  China 


Cadv,  Miss  Ruth 
Cahill,  Rev.  E.,  s.j. 
Cahill,  Vincent 

Calder,  Rev.  George,  b.d. 

Carey,  J. 

Carey,  Rev.  Thomas,  m.r 

Carrigan,Very  Rev.Wm.  Canon, 

D.D.,  P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

Casey,  Rev.  Patrick,  c.c. 
Cassedy,- James,  b.a.  m.r.i.a.,... 
Castletown,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord     ... 
Cavanaugh,  Very  Rev   John, 

c.s.c. 
Christian  Brothers'  School 
Clongowes  Wood  College 
Cochrane,  Robert,  i.s.o.,  ll.d., 

Coffey,  George,  b.a.,  m.r.i.a 

Coghlan,  Rev.  G.  P. 
Cohalan,  Very  Rev.  J.  Canon, 


447    West   120th   St.,    West     Pullman,    Ills. 

Mungret  College,  Limerick. 

7    Lava<?h   Villas,    Ashrield    Rd.,  Ranclagh, 

Dublin. 
10  Glasgow  Street,  Hillhead,  Glasgow. 
Clohanbeg  N.S.,  Cooraclare,  Co.  Clare. 
The    Presbytery,    Eden    Grove,    Holloway, 

London, N. 
Durrow,  Queen's  Co. 

Ballymacoda,  Castlemartyr,  Co.  Cork. 
Tigh  Chluana,  Berkeley  Street,  Dublin. 
52  Green  St.,  Park  Lane,  London,  W. 
Notre     Dame     University,     Notre     Dame, 

Indiana,  U.S.A. 
per  The  Superior,   WTestport,  Co.  Mayo, 
per  The  Rector,  Sallins,  Co.  Kildare. 
17  Highheld  Road,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 
5  Harcourt  Terrace,  Dublin. 
2141  N.  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
The  Presbytery,  Bantry,  Co.  Cork. 
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NAMES. 

Colgan,  Nathaniel 

Collins,  Edward,  ll.d. 

Collins,  Jeremiah 

Conaghan,  John 

Condon,  Rev.  R. 

Condon,  Richard  F. 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 

Cooke,  John,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a 

Corkerry,  Patrick 
Costello,  Thomas,  m.d. 
Courtauld,  G. 
Cox,  Prof.  Edward  G. 

Cox,  Rt.  Hon.  Michael,  m.d., 
Crawford,  W.  R. 

Crehan,  Rev.  B.,  c.c. 
Crimmins,  Hon.  John  D 

Crone,  Dr.  J.  S.,  j.p. 
Cross,  Professor  T.  Peete 

Crotty,  John  F 
Crowley,  T.,  m.d. 
Cuallacht  Chuilm  Cille 

Culverwell,  Miss  A.  B. 
Curran,  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Curtis,  Edmund 


ADDRESSES. 

15  Breffni  Terrace,  Sandycove,  Co.  Dublin. 

E.D.O.,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 

29  Willoughby  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Gortahork,  Letterkennv,  Ireland. 

Park    St.,    Campsie,    Sydney,    N.S.W. 

22  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  U.S. A 

St.  Peter's,  Derry. 

66  Morehampton  Road,  Dublin. 

Bridge  Street,  Dingle,  Co.  Kerry. 

Bishop  Street,  Tuam,  Co.  Galway. 

The  Waver,  Wethersfield,  Braintree. 

University   of   Washington,   Seattle,    Wash- 
ington, U.S.A. 

26  Merrion  Square,  Dublin 

Croghan,     3      Salisbury    Rd.,     Wealdstone, 
Harrow. 

An  Gleann,  Baile-idir-dha-abhainn,  Co.  Mayo 

Emmet  Arcade,  624  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  U.S.A. 

Kensal  Lodge,  Kensal  Green,  London,  N.W 

Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 
U.S.A. 

Lansing,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Larchfield,  Coachford,  Co.  Cork. 

(St.   Columba's  League),   per  President    St 
Patrick's  College,  Mavnooth, 

The  Hut,  Howth,  Co.  Dublin. 

Archbishop's  House,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

80    Brookhouse    Hill,     Fulwood,     Sheffield 


Dalton,  John  P. 

Dalton,  Michael 

Day,  Robert,  j.p.,  f.s.a.,  m.r.i.a. 

De  Bhal,  An  t-Athair  Tomás, 

De  Lury,  Alfred  T. 

Delany,  Very  Rev.  P.  Canon  .... 

Delany,  Very  Rev.  W.,  ll.d., 

Digby,  Everard  W. 

Dillon,  John,  m.p. 
Dobbs,  Miss  M.  C. 

Dodgson,  Ed.  Spencer,  m.a 

Donaghey,  Rev.  J.  B.,  ph.d 

Donnellan,  Dr.  P. 
Donnelly,  M.  J.,  m.d. 
Dottin,  Prof.  Georges 
Douglas,  W.,  m.d. 
Doyle,  J.  J. 
Dunn,  Professor  Joseph 


Portarlington,  Queen's  Co 

Killeen,  Victoria   Place,  Blackrock,  Dublin 

Myrtle  Hill  House,  Cork. 

Drumcollogher,  Co.  Limerick. 

University  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

Carrick-on-Suir,  Co.  Tipperary. 

St.  Ignatius',  35  Lr.  Leeson  St.,  Dublin. 

c/o  Messrs.  Grindlay  &  Co.,  54  Parliament 

Street,  S.W. 
2  North  Great  George's  Street,  Dublin. 
Port-na-gabhlan,  Cushendall,  Co.  Antrim. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  Ireland. 
Castlerea,  Co.  Roscommon. 
Summit  Hill,  Pa,  U.S.A. 
39  Boulevard  Sévigné,  Rennes,  France. 
Brandfold,  Goudhurst,  Kent. 
Inland  Revenue,  Adelaide  Street,  Belfast. 
Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 


Eadie,  Captain  J.  Inglis 
England,  Thos.  A.,  ll.d. 
Enschedé,  M.  Johannes 
Esker,  Athenry,  Co.  Galway 
Esler,  Mrs.  Rentoul 


c/o  Mrs.  L.  Batten,  Gillingham,  Dorset. 
E.D.O.,  Somerset  House,  London,  W.C. 
Huize     "Ipenrode,"     Heemstede,     Holland. 
The  Rev.  The  Rector,  St.  Patrick's. 
4  Queen's  Road    Peckham,  S.E. 
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NAMES. 


ADDRESSES 


Esmonde.SirT.Grattan,Bt.,M.p.  Ballynastragh,  Gorey,  Co.  Wexford. 
Evans,  Miss  E.  M.  ....  St.  Mary's,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 


Farrell,  R.  YV. 

Fenton,  James 
Fish,  F.  P. 

FitzGerald,  Miss  Ellen 

FitzGerald,  M.  J. 

Fitzmaurice,  Rev.  E.  B.,  o.s.f. 

Flannery,  Rev.  E. 

Fleming,  Patrick  J. 

Flower.  R.  E.  W. 

Flynn.  J.  D. 

Fogerty.  George  J..  R.N. 

Foley,  Miss  Aine 

Fraher,  Daniel 

Fraser,  James,  c.e. 

Fremantle,  Mrs.  Charles 

Freeman,  A.  Martin 

Fynes-Clinton,  O.  H. 


Merrion,  Thornford  Road,  Lewisham  Park, 

London,  S.E. 
Westport,  Co.  Mayo. 
c/o   YVm.    Dawson   &    Sons,    St.    Dunstan's 

House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
Hotel  del  Prado,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
18  King  St.,  Snow  Hill,  London,  E.C. 
Franciscan  Convent,  Drogheda. 
Santa  Lucia,  F.C.C.C.  Ext.,  Buenos  Aires. 
X.S.,  Clashnagarrane,  Killarney. 
MSS.  Dept.,  British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 
516  M.  St.  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
67  George  Street,  Limerick. 
Ring,   Dungarvan,   Co.  Waterford. 
Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 
Inverness,  X.B. 
Meredith,  Gloucester. 

166  Lauderdale  Mansions,   Maida  Vale,   W. 
Weir<?lodd  Wen,  Upper  Garth  Road,  Bangor 

N.  Wales. 


Gaelic  League,  Limerick 
Gaelic  Society,  London 

Gaffney,  J.  S.(  b.a.,  Crown  Solr 

Gaffney,  T.  St.  John 

Gahagan,  F.  Evett 

Gaidoz,  Professor  Henri 

Gallwey,  Col.  Sir  Thomas 

Gannon,  John  P. 

Garnett,  Edward 

Gates,  H. 

Gayley,  Professor  Charles  Mills 

Geos:hegan,  Rich.  H. 

Gill,  T.  P. 

Glynn,  J.  A.,  b.a. 

Glvnn,  Thomas 

Goblet,  Prof.  Yann  M. 

Godrill,  Neville  P. 

Gordon,  Principal 

Gore-Browne,  Miss  E.  M 

Grainger,  Wm.  H.,  m.d. 

Graves,  A.  Perceval,  m.a 

Gray,  Patrick 

Green,    Lieut. -Colonel,    J.    S., 

R.A.M.C,   M.R.I. A. 

Greene,  George  A.,  m.a.,  litt.d. 

Gregory,  Lady 

Griffin,  Miss  G.  Leake 

Groder,  John  M. 

Gwynn,  Prof.  Edward,  f.t.c.d., 

Gwynn,  Stephen,  m.p., 


17  Thomas  Street,  Limerick. 

J.  C.  Dry  den,  Scots  Corporation  Hall,  7  Crane 

Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
86  O'Connell  Street,  Limerick. 

8  Doughty  St.,  London,  W.C. 

22  Rue  Servandoni,  Paris  vi. 

Junior  United  Service  Club,   London,  S.W. 

Power's  Hotel,  Kildare  St.,  Dublin. 

The  Cearne,  Kent  Hatch.  Nr.  Edenbridge. 

56  Wilton  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N. 

2328  Piedmont  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  U.S.A 

East  Sound,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Department    of    Agriculture,  &c,  Dublin. 

St.  Jarlath's,  Ailesbury  Road,  Dublin. 

Gort,  Co.  Galway. 

1  Villa  Niel,  Paris  xvii. 
Stanhoe  Hall,  King's  Lynn. 
Victoria  Park,  Manchester. 

Fawley  Rectorv,  Southampton,  Hants. 
408  Meridian  Street,  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A, 
Red  Branch  House,  Wimbledon,  Surrey. 
Somerset  House,  W.C. 
Air  Hill,  Glanworth,  Co.  Cork. 

2  Tanfield  Court,  Temple,  London,  E.C 
Coole  Park,  Gort,  Co.  Galway. 

Strand,  Kilkee,  Co.  Clare. 

Lisdoonan,  N.  S.,  Carrickmacross,  Ireland. 

34  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

House  of  Commons,  Westminster,  S.W. 
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NAMES. 

Hackett,  T.  D. 
Hamel,  Dr.  A.  G.  Van 
Hamilton,  George  L. 

Hamilton,  Gustavus 
Hanly,  P.  J. 
Haran,  J.  A. 
Harrassowitz,  Otto 

Harrington,  Rev.  D.  P. 

Hartland,  E.  Sidney 

Havard-Jones,  H.  T. 

Hayes,  Rev.  James 

Hayes,  Rev.  Michael 

Haynes,  Miss  Muriel  Sturgis  .... 

Headlam,  M.  F. 

Healy,  Maurice,  m.p.,  Solr 

Hegarty,  Rev.  Thomas,  c.c 

Henry,  Miss  Anna 

Henry,  Robert  Mitchell,  m.a. 

Hickey,  Rev.  B. 

Hogan,  John 

Hogartv,  Thomas 
Holland,  W. 

Hollingworth,  Miss  Mary  A 

Hooper,  P.  J. 

Horsford,  Miss  Cornelia 

Hutton,  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Hyde,  Professor  Douglas,  litt.d, 


ADDRESSES. 

41  West,  55th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Nieuwe  Haven  93,  Rotterdam. 

Dept.  Romance  Languages  and  Literature, 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Ballinteer  Lodge,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Cartron  Hall,  Longford,  Ireland. 
P.M.O.'s  Office,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa, 
per  Wm.   Wesley   &    Son,  28  Essex   Street, 

London,  W.C. 
701  North  40th  St.,  Omaha,  U.S.A. 
High  Garth,  Gloucester. 
South  View,  Cross  Green,  Soham,  Cambs. 
St.  Munchin's  College,  Limerick 
St.  Munchin's  College,  Limerick. 
Augustua,  Maine,  U.S.A. 
43  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 
Ashton  Lawn,  Cork. 
Clonmany,  Co.  Donegal. 
7352  Coles  Avenue,   Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Queen's  University,  Belfast. 
St.  Mary's,  Wellington  Rd.,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
7  Prince  Arthur    Terrace,   Leinster  Square, 

Rathmines,  Dublin. 
1372  Nostrand  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  U.S.A. 
Ardfield,  Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork. 
Leithen,  Newnham  Road,  Bedford. 
Freeman's     Journal     Office,      211      Strand, 

London,  W.C. 
27  Craigie  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.A. 
17  Appian  Way,  Dublin. 
1  Earlsfort  Place,  Dublin. 


Ingram,  J.  Kells 

Irish  Club,  Johannesburg 

Iveagh,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  k.p. 


13  Hatch  Street,  Lower,  Dublin. 
Box  1054,  Johannesburg,  South  Africa, 
per  Harold  Bruce  (Sec),  5  Grosvenor  Place, 
London,  S.W. 


Jack,  John 
Jennings,  H.  B. 

Jeudwine,  J.  W.,  ll.b. 
Johnston,  J.  P.,  sc.d. 
Jones,  Capt.  Bryan  J. 
Jorgénssen,  M.  Arne 
Joyce,  Wm.  B.,  b.a. 
Joynt,  Ernest  E. 
Joynt,  Miss  Maud 


53  High  St.,  Fortrose  by  Inverness,  N.B. 
Layham    House,    Layham,    Nr.    Hadleigh, 

Suffolk. 
Riverside,  Batheaston,  Somerset. 
Churchtown  Park,  Dundrum,  Co.  Dublin. 
Lisnawilly,  Dundalk. 

University  Library,  Helsingfors,  Finland. 
10  Grosvenor  Square.  Rathmines,  Dublin. 
46  Tirconnell  Road,  Inchicore,  Dublin. 
21  Annesley  Park,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 


Kavana,  Miss  Rose  M. 
Keane,  J.J. 


300  S.  Elmwood  Av„  OakPark,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
City  Hall,  Holyoke,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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NAMES. 

Keappock,  Rev.  Thomas 
Keating,  Miss  Geraldine 
Keating,  Thomas  F. 
Keliher,  Thomas 
Kelly,  John  F.,  ph.d. 
Kelly,  Thomas 

Kelly,  Thos.  Aliaga 
Kemp,  A.  Gordon 
Kennedy,  Miss  N. 
Kennedy,  Rev.  J. 
Kenny,  "J.  P. 

Kenny,  P.  J. 
Ker,  Prof.  W.  P. 
Kiely,  James  P. 

Kiely,  John  M. 
Kinsella,  John  J. 
Knox.  H.  T. 
Knox,  Rev.  P   B. 


ADDRESSES. 

Miltown,   Rathconrath,   Co.   Westmeath. 
Cannon  Mill  Cottage,  Chesham,  Bucks. 
23  Warren  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
134  Upper  Thames  Street,  London,  E.C. 
284    W.    Housatonia    St.,    Pittsfield,    Mass. 
Orleans    Club,    King    Street,    St.    James's. 

London,  S.W. 
61  Anglesea  Road,  Donnybrook,  Dublin 
The  Limes,  Gayton  Road,  Harrow. 
7658  Coles  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Falcarragh,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 
51  Strandville  Avenue,  North  Strand  Road, 

Dublin. 
1020  Francis  St.,  Jackson,  Michigan.  U.S.A. 
95  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 
98    Blackhall   Street,    New   London,    Conn., 

U.S.A. 
The  Cott,  Cullin,  Millstreet,  Co.  Cork. 
22nd  and  Halsted  Streets,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Rivershill,  St.  George's  Rd.,  Cheltenham. 
St.  Patrick's  Madison,  Wisconsin,  U.S.A. 


Lamotte,  W.  de  G. 
Lane,  J.  O'Neill 
Lane-Poole,  Professor  Stanley 

LITT.  D. 

Laurel  Hill  Convent 
Law,  Hugh,  A.,  m.p. 
Lawlor,  Rev.  H.  J.,  d.d. 
Lawson,  T.  Dillon 
Leach,  Dr.  H.  G. 

Lefroy,  B.  St.  G. 

Livingston,  Rev.  Wm. 

Lloyd,  Joseph  H. 

Longworth-Dames,  M. 

Loughran,  Owen 

Lyman,  W.  W.,  junr. 

Lynam,  E.  W. 

Lynch,  Diarmuid 

Lynch,  M.  C. 

Lynch,  P.  J.,  f.r.s.a.i. 

Lynch,  Timothy 

Lynch,  Very  Rev.  Dean  Patk. 

Lysaght,  S.  R. 


Solicitor's  Dept.,  Treasury, 
Tournafulla,  Co.  Limerick. 
Donganstown,  Wicklow. 


Whitehall,  S.W 


Limerick. 

Marble  Hill,  Ballymore,  Co.  Donegal. 

32  Palmerston  Road,  Dublin. 

Bank  of  Ireland,  Galway. 

American  Scandinavian  Foundation,  25  West 

45th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Derrycashel.  Clondra,  Longford. 
308e  37th  Street,  New  York.  U  S.A. 
Buaile  na  Gréine,  Stillorgan  Park,  Dublin 
Crichmere,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
Inland  Revenue,  4  Asylum  Road,  Derry. 
2353  Prospect  St.,  Berkeley,  California. 
British  Museum,  London,  W.C. 
Granig,  Kinsale,  Co.  Cork. 
20  East  Bank,  Stamford  Hill,  London,  N. 
9  Northbrook  Road,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin. 
Sun  Lodge,  Sunday's  Well,  Cork. 
St.  Wilfred's,  Hulme,  Manchester. 
Backwell  Down,  Flax  Bourton.  Somerset. 


Mac Alister,  .Professor  R. 
Mac  Aoidh,  Ian 
MacAuliffe,  J.J. 
MacBride,  A.,  m.d. 
MacBride,  Joseph  M. 
MacCaffrey,  Rev.  J. 
MacCann,  Daniel 


A.  S.      Newlands,  Clonskeagh,  Co.  Dublin. 

....  33  Curzon  Rd.,   Muswell  Hill,   London,   N. 
....  16  Northcote  Terrace,  Bradford,  Yorks. 
....  Infirmary  House,  Castlebar,  Co.  Mayo. 
....  Harbour   Commissioners'    Office,    Westport. 
....  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 
....  1223  Oak  Avenue,  Evanston,  Ills. 
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NAMES. 
MacCanna,  Peadar 
MacCarthv.  Michael  J. 
MacCaul,  Rev.  P.  D. 

MacClintock,  Captain  H.  F 

MacCollum,  Fionan 

MacCormick,  Rev.  F  ,  f.s.a. 

(Scot.),  F.R. S.A.I. 
MacCunnigeam,  Rev.  J. 
MacDermott,  Rev.  John,  p.p. 

MacDomnaill,  Frederic  S 

MacDonagh,  Frank 

MacDonald,  Rev.  Thomas 
MacDowell,  T.  B. 
MacEnerney.Yery  Rev  Francis, 

MacEnri,  Seaghan  P.,  m.d 

Mac  Eochadha,  Lorcan 
McErlean,  A.  A.,  ll.b. 
MacFadden,  M. 
MacFarlane,  W.  D. 
MacGarrity,  Joseph 
MacGarry,  John  A. 
MacGearailt,  Tomás  Dhaithi  .... 
MacGinlev,  Connell 
MacGinley,  P.  T. 
MacGinley,  Rev    D. 

McGoortv,  Hon.  John  P 

McGovern,  Rev.  J.  B. 

MacHugh,  Patrick 
Mackay,  William  Dr. 

MacKenna,  William  C. 
MacKenzie,  Ian 
MacKenzie,  William 
Mackintosh,    Very    Rev.    Alex- 
ander Canon 
Maclagan,  R.  C,  m.d. 
MacLees,  William  H. 

MacLeod,  Norman 
MacLoughlin,  James  L. 
MacManus,  Padraic 
MacNaghten,  Hon.  Helen 
MacNamara,  Dr.  G.  U. 
MacNamara,  Lt.-Col.  J.  W.    ... 
MacNeill,  Patrick  Charles 

Mac  Phail,  George 
MacSuibhne,  Domhnall 
MacSnibhne,  Padraic 
MacSweeney,  E.  G.,  m.d. 
Maffett,  Rev.  Richard  S.,  B.A. 
Maher,  Rev.  John 
Mahony,  J.  J. 
Mahony,  T.  MacDonagh 


ADDRESSES. 

128  Chapel  Street,  Newry. 

Abbeyside  N.  S  ,  Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

St.  Ennan's  Coll.,   Letterkenny,  Ireland. 

16  Queensberry  Place,  London,  S.W. 

c/o  The  Gaelic  League,  624  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York,  U.S.A. 
Wrockwardine  Wood   Rectorv,   Wellington, 

Salop. 
Derrybeg,   Letterkenny,   Ireland 
Croghan,  Bovde,  Co.  Roscommon. 
Box  P.O.  21 Í  East  London,  S.  Africa. 
"Thomond,"  176  Cavendish  Road,  Clapham 

Park,   London,   S.W. 
The  Presbyterv,  Portadown,  Co.  Armagh. 
Secretary's  Office,   G.P.O.,   Dublin. 
Adm.,  City  Quay,  Dublin. 
2  Palmvra  Crescent,  Galwav. 
Tulach  O  bh-Feidhlim,  Co.  Cheatharlach. 
22  W.  16th  St.,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
The  Hotel,  Gortahork,  Co.  Donegal. 
Macdonald  College,  Quebec,  Canada. 
5412  Springfield  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  U.S. A 
1008  Security  Building,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 

16  Norroy  Road,  Putney,  London,  S.W. 
Glasheydevitt,  Commeen,  Cloghan,  Donegal. 
108  Drumcondra  Road,  Dublin. 
Newtowncunningham,  Co.  Donegal. 

Court  House,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 

Manchester,  S.E. 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 
c  o   Messrs.    Innes   and   Mackay,    Solicitors, 

Inverness. 
206,  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
38  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C. 
14  Westhall  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 
The  Presbytery,  Fort  William,  N.B. 

5  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

379  Grant's  Avenue,  Cypress  Hill,  Brooklvn, 

N.Y..  U.S.A. 
295  Byres  Road,   Glasgow. 
9  Queen  Street,  Derry. 
Mount  Charles,  Co.  Donegal. 
Runkerry,  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim. 
Bankyle  House,  Corofin,  Co.  Clare. 
Corofin,  Co.  Clare. 
Inland    Revenue,    Glenlivet,    Ballindalloch, 

Banffshire. 
Hearnesbrooke,  Ballinasloe,  Co.  Galwav. 
945  West  54th  St.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S.A. 
5  Highfield  Avenue,  Cork. 
481  Main  Street,  Brockton,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

17  Herbert  Road,  Sandymount,  Dublin. 
Salina,   Kansas,   U.S.A. 

Suite  608,  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,   U.S.A. 
Cuileannach,      Lindsay     Road,      Giasnevin, 
Dublin. 
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NAMES. 
Mahony,  W.  H. 

Martin,  Rev.  J.  J.,  p.p. 
Martyn,  Edward 
Maude,  Mrs. 
Meade,  Miss  Kate 
Meagher,  Rev.  T.,  c.c. 
Meehan,  William 
Merriman,  P.  J.,  m.a. 
Mills,  James 
Milne,  Rev.  John,  d.d. 
Mintern,  Joseph 
Mockler,  Rev.  T.  A. 
Molloy,  Rev.  Dr. 
Moloney,  Francis 

Mooney,  James 

Moore,  Norman,  m.d. 


Moore,  Rev.  H. 

D.D.,   M.R.I.A. 

Morris,  Patrick 


Kingsmill, 


Mount  Melleray,  Rt.  Rev.  Lord 

Abbot  of 
Mount  St.  Joseph,   Rt.  Rev. 

Lord  Abbot  of 
Murphy,  J.  J.  Fintan 
Murphy,  Rev.  A.  W.,  p.p. 
Murphy,  Rev.  D.,  c.c. 

Murphy,  Rev.  James  E.  H 

Murphy,  Rev.  P. 
Murphy,  William,  n.t. 
Murray,  J.  H.  P. 


ADDRESSES. 

Springfield  Avenue,  Chatham,  New  Jersey. 
U.S.A. 

Tarbert,  Listowel,  Co.  Kerry. 

Tullyra  Castle,  Ardrahan,  Co.  Galway. 

Trevor  Hill,  Newry. 

3249  Congress  St.,  Chicago,  U.S. A 

Corofin,  Co.  Clare 

6  O'Connell  St.,  Dungarvan,  Co.  Waterford. 

University  College,  Cork. 

Public  Record  Office,  Four  Courts,  Dublin. 

Newlands  Manse,   W.   Linton,   Peeblesshire. 

Kilmurry,  Passage  West,  Co.  Cork. 

St.  John's  College,  Waterford. 

St.  Eunan's  College,  Letterkenny,  Co.  Donegal. 

314-15  Beacon  Building,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  U.S.A. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Smith- 
sonian Inst.,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

67  Gloucester  Place,  Portman  Square, 
London,  W. 

Church  of  Ireland  Training  College,  Kildare 
Place,  Dublin. 

Donaghmoyne,  Carrickmacross,  Co.  Monag- 
han. 

Cappoquin,  Co.  W'aterford. 

Roscrea,  Co.  Tipperary. 

16  Effra  Road.  Brixton  Hill,  London,  S.W. 
Brosna,  Co.  Kerry. 
Dunkerrin,  Roscrea,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Rathcore  Rectory,  Enfield,  Co.  Meath. 
House  of  Missions,  Enniscorthy,  Ireland. 
53  Harbour  Row,  Queenstown,  Co.  Cork. 
Chief  Judicial  Officer,  Port  Moresby,  Papua, 
British  New  Guinea. 


National  Literary  Society 

New  York  Philo-Celtic  Society 

Ní  Aodha,  Máire 

Nic  Gearailt,  Maighread 

Nichols,  Miss  Mary 

Nic  Mhathghamhna,  Anita     ... 

Ni  Ogain,  Una 

Nitze,  Prof.  Wm.  A. 

Nolan,  Rev.  Gerald,  m.a 

Noonan,  J.  D. 

Norris,  Very  Rev.  T.  Canon    .... 


G  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin. 

341  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

69  Clonmel  Road,  Fulham,  London,  S.W. 

Kilmurry,  Lissarda,  Co.  Cork. 

Kilbrack,  Doneraile,  Co.  Cork. 

An  Caol,  Achill,   Co.  Mayo. 

Brockley  Park,   Stradbally,  Queen's  Co. 

University  of  Chicago,   Chicago,   U.S.A. 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth. 

95  Harberton  Road,   Highgate,  London, 

Catholic  Rectory,  Brentwood.  Essex 


O'Briain,  Padraig 
O'Brien,  Edward,  m.a. 
O'Brien,  James,  b.a.,  ll.b. 
O'Brien,  Michael 
O'Brien,  Miss  B. 


....  Ballyferriter,  Dingle.  Co.  Kerry. 

....  E.  D.  O.,  Custom  House,  Dublin. 

....  26  Marlboro'  Street,  Derry. 

....  Ballymakeera,  Macroom,  Co.  Cork. 

....  N.S.,  Templedigan,  New  Ross,  Co.  Wexford. 
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NAMES. 

O'Brien,  Rev.  Denis,  d.ph.,  d. 
O'Byrne,  Owen 
O 'Byrne,  Patrick 
O'Byrne,  Rev.  Laurence,  pp. 
O'Byrne,  Wm 

O'Callaghan,  Rev.  D. 
O'Callaghan,  Rev.  T. 
O 'Carroll,  J.  T. 
O 'Carroll,  Joseph,  m.d. 
O 'Carroll,  Rev.  P. 
O'Cleirigh,  Tadhg 

O'Conghaile,  Rev.  P. 
O'Connell,  John  A. 
O'Connell,  Maurice 
O'Connell,  P.,  m.d. 
O'Connell,  T.  F.,  b.a. 
O'Connor,  Michael 
O'Dea,  Rev.  D.,  b.a.,  adm. 
O'Doherty,  Miss  M. 
O'Doherty,  Rev.  John,  c.c. 
O'Dolain,  An  t-Athair  Seamus.... 
O'Donnell,  Dr.  Nicholas  M 

O'Donnell,  Most  Rev.  Dr 

O'Donnell,  P.  H. 

O'Donnell,  Rev.  M. 
O'Donoghue,  Rev.  Philip 
O'Donoghue.  Tadhg 
O'Donovan,  T. 

O'Donovan,  J.  J. 

O'Driscoli,  Rev.  Denis,  p.p 

O'Farrelly,  Miss  A.,  m.a. 

O'Flynn,  John 

O 'Gallagher,  M. 

O 'Gorman,  Rev.  John  J.,  d.c.l., 

O'Gorman,  T. 

O'Hagan,  Dr.  Thomas 

O'Halloran,  Rev.  P.,  c.c 

O'Hegarty,  P.  S. 

O'Hickey,  Rev.  M.,  d.d. 

O'Keeffe,  J.  G. 

O'Keeffe,  Richard 

O' Kelly,  Thomas 

O'Leary,  H.  J. 

O'Leary,  John 

O'Leary,     Very     Rev.     Peter 

Canon,  p.p. 
O'Liathain,  Séan 
O'Madden,  Patrick  L. 

O'Máille,  Tomás,  m.a.,  ph.d 

O'Maoldhomhnaigh,  An  t-Athair 
O'Morain,  Rev.  P.  S.,  c  c 


ADDRESSES. 

St.  Munchin's  College,  Limerick. 

87  Leinster  Road,   Rathmine=,  Dublin. 

Killybegs,  Co.  Donegal. 

Rush,   Co.   Dublin. 

Druim    Aoibhinn,    New    Road,    Clondalkin, 

Co.  Dublin. 
Athy,  Co.  Kildare. 

St.  Bridget's  Church,  South  Omaha,  U.S. A 
29  Mount  Park  Crescent,  Ealing,  London,  W 
13  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 
St.  Brendan's  Seminary,  Killarney. 

19  Regent    Street,    Ascot    Vale,    Victoria, 
Australia. 

St    Joseph's,  Ballinasloc,  Co.  Galway. 

St.  Patrick's  Art  Works,  Lower  Rd'.,  Cork 

3  Burrough's  Parade,  Hendon. 

Stillorgan  Castle,  Stillorgan,  Co.  Dublin. 

Leamy's  School,  Limerick 

Clooncurra  N.S.,  Lispole,  Co.  Kerry 

The  Cathedral,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 

23  Creggan  Street,  Derry. 

St.  Eugene's,  Derry. 

Ardee,  Co.  Louth. 

160     Victoria     Street,     North     Melbourne, 

Victoria,  Australia. 
Letterkennv,   Co.   Donegal. 
1218     Ashland     Block,     Randolph     Street, 

Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Kilmaine,  Hollvmount,  Co.  Mayo. 
P.  O.  Box  47<  Jefferson,  Texas,  U.S.A. 
Upper  Clonturk  Villa,  Dublin 
3  St.  Michael's,   Sarsfield   Road,   Inchicore, 

Dublin. 
2  Querin  Villas,  Baliinacurra,  Limerick 
Enniskean,  Co.  Cork. 
26  Highneld  Road,  Rathgar,  Dublin. 
New  St.,  Carrick-on-Suir,  Co.  Tipperary. 
1027  East  76th  Street,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S. A 
225  Fourth  Avenue,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
49a  King  Street,  Cork. 
Editor,     "The    New    World,"     1122    South 

Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago.  Ills.,  U.S. A 
Inagh,  Ennis,  Co.  Clare. 
Rockdene,  Welshpool. 
Clonliffe  College,  Dublin. 
Glendhu,  Cecil  Park,  Pinner. 
N.S.,  Ballyhooley,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork. 

20  Anlaby  Road,  Teddington. 
17  Grantham  Street,  Dublin. 
Cashel,  Co.  Tipperary. 
Castlelyons,  Co.  Cork. 

St.  Manchan's  House,  Ballycumber,  King'sCo 
Stella  Maris,  Salt  Hill,  Galway. 
University  College,  Galway. 
O'Brien's  Bridge,  Co.  Clare. 
Tigh  Mhic  Croithe,  Liscannor,  Co.  Clare. 
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NAMES. 

Onahan,  William  J. 

O'Neill,  Eugene  M. 

O'Neill,  His  Excellency,  The  .... 

O'Rahilly,  T.  F. 

O'Reilly.  George 

O'Reilly,  Rev.  John  M.,  c.c    .  .. 

O'Reilly,     Very     Rev.     Hugh, 

O'Rinn,  Uilliam 

O'Riordan,  E.  F.,  ma. 

O'Rourke,  Rev.  Andrew 

O'Seochfradha,  P. 

O'Shea,  John 

O'Shea,  John 

O'Shea,  Padraig 

O'Suilleabhain,  Eoghan 

O'Sullivan,  D.  K. 

Daniel 

James 

Michael 
A. 
A.  M..  o.s  b  .... 


O'Sullivan 
O'Sullivan 
O'Sullivan 
O'Sullivan,  Rev 
O'Sullivan,  Rev 


O'Sullivan,  Rev   T. 


ADDRESSES. 

1254  Macalister  Place,  Chicago,  Ills.,  U.S  A 

20  East  82nd  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

59  Rua  das  Flores,  Lisbon. 

36  Belgrave  Square,  Rathmines,  Dublin. 

26  Trinity  Street,  Drogheda. 

Carna,  Connemara,  Co.  Galway. 

St.  Colman's  College,  Violet  Hill,  Newry. 

4  Sackville  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Suite  608  Ashland  Block,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

St.  Mary's,  Swinton,  Manchester. 

Park  Place  Hotel,  Killarney. 

431,  48th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

Derrincorrin  N.S.,  Adrigole,  Bantry,  Co.  Cork 

Glengariff,  Co.  Cork. 

24  Grantham  Road,  Clapham,  London,  S.W. 

89  Emmet  Road,  Dublin. 

Caherdaniel.  N.  S.,  Co.  Kerry. 

Rockfield  N.  S.,  Beaufort,  Co.  Kerry. 

Ardeevin,  Claremorris,  Co.  Mayo. 

Abbeydorney,  Co.  Kerry. 

St.  Catherine's  Hospital,  Ramsgate. 

Twyford  Abbey,  Middlesex. 


Pedersen,  Dr.  Holger 

Perry,  Miss  A.  M. 

Perry,  Rev.  J.  F. 

Plunkett,  Count 

Plunkett,  Thomas 

Pochin,  Miss 

Pokorny,  Dr.  J. 

Poulton,  John  J. 

Powcl,  Thomas.  Prof,  of  Celtic 

Power,  Rev.  P.,  m.r.i.a. 

Prendergast,  Rev.  F. 

Press,  Mrs.  Muriel  A.  C. 

Prokosch,  Prof.  E. 

Purcell,  Joseph 

Purser,  Prof.,  L.  C.  litt.  d.  . 
Purtill.  P.  J. 


Eleanorsvej  8,  Charlottenslund,  Copenhagen 

9  Steele's  Road,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

Stonor  Park,  Henley-on-Thames. 

26  Upper  Fitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin. 

Enniskillen,  Co.  Fermanagh. 

The  Manor  House,  Wigston,  Leicester. 

\"ienna  IX.,  Schwarzspanierhof. 

9131  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago.  U.S.A. 

University  College,  Cardiff. 

University  College,  Cork. 

Carrick-on-Suir,   Co.  Tipperary. 

Avon  Wood,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 

1155  Edgewood  Avenue,  Madison,  U.S.A. 

2    Glenmalure   Villas,    Castleview    Gardens 

Limerick. 
35  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
St.  John's  Quay    Kilkenny. 


Quiggin,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Quinlivan,  P. 

Quinn,  John 


Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
Inland  Revenue,  Shandon  St.,  Bandon,  Co. 

Cork. 
31  Nassau  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


Redington,  Miss  Matilda 
Redmond,  Owen  J. 

Rhys,  Ernest 

Rhys,  Prof.,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir. 

John 
Rice,  Hon.  Mary  Spring 


Kilcoran,  Oranmore,  Co.  Galway. 

4   Up.   Northwood   Avenue,    North   Strand, 

Dublin. 
48  West  Heath  Drive,  Golders  Green,  N.W. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Mount  Trenchard,  Fovnes,  Co.  Limerick. 
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NAMES. 

Rice,  Ignatius  J. 
Rice,  James 
Robertson,  Wm.  John 
Robinson,  Prof.  F.  N. 
Rolleston,  T.  W. 
Ross,  Mrs. 

Rushe,  Denis  Carolan,  Solr 

Ryan,  Mark,  m.d. 

Ryan,  Rev.  P.  C. 
Ryan,  Rev.  T.  E. 
Ryan,  W.  P. 

Scanlan,  Joseph,  m.d. 

Scannell,  Rt.  Rev.  Richard     .... 

Schick,  Dr.  J. 

Sephton,  Rev.  John 

Seton,  Malcolm  C. 

Shahan,  Very  Rev.  Thos.  J..D.D. 

Shaw,  Thomas  J. 

Sheehan,  Aid.  J.,  j.p. 

Sheehan,  John 

Sheehan,  Most  Rev.  R.  A.,  d.d. 

Sheehan,  Rev.  M. 

Shekleton,  J.  Jno. 

Sheran,  Hugh  F. 

Skrine,  F.  H. 

Slatter  &  Rose 

Smith,  Rev.  Geo.  Nuttall 

Smvth,  F.  Acheson 

Smyth,  Rev.  H.  P. 

Stack,  D. 

St.  Joseph's,  Dundalk 

Talbot-Crosbie,  Bligh 
Thompson,  Miss  E.  Skefhngton 
Thurneysen,  Prof.  Dr.  Rudolf 
Tierney,  Rev.  C,  b.d. 

Tierney,  Rev.  John,  d.ph 

Todhunter,  Dr.  John 
Townshend,  Miss  CM. 
Treacy,  John 

Trench,  Miss  Margaret  Chenevix 
Trench,  W.  F. 
Twigg,  John  Hill 
Twomey,  D.  Ryan 


ADDRESSES. 

Roselawn,  Ballybrack,  Co.  Dublin. 

Killally  House,  Kilworth.  Co.  Cork. 

14  Bridge  Street,  Manchester. 

Harvard  University, Cambridge, Mass. ,U.S. A 

Ifield,  16  Prince  Arthur  Rd.,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

66  Fitzwilliam  Square,  Dublin. 

Far-Meehul,  Monaghan. 

53    Pembridge    Villas,    Xotting    Hill    Gate, 

London,   W. 
Fethard,  Co.   Tipperarv. 
P.  O.  Box  93,   Harrisville,   R.I.,   U.S.A. 
18  Ellerdale  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

511  Duke  Street,  Glasgow. 

Bishop  of  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  U.S.A. 

4  Ainmiller  Strasse,  Munich,  Germany. 

90  Huskisson  St.,  Liverpool. 

13  Clarendon  Rd.,  Holland  Park,  London,  W 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

La  Mancha,  Belvedere,  Mullingar,  Ireland. 

110  Mortimer  Rd.,   Kingsland,   London,   N. 

William  Street,  Fermoy,  Co.  Cork. 

Bishop's  House,  John's  Hill,  Waterford. 

St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth,  Ireland. 

37  Dalmore  Rd.West  Dulwich,  London,  S.E. 

46  Woodbine  St.,  Roxburv,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

147  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Mitre  House,  16  High  Street,  Oxford. 

Kelly  Rectory,  Lifton,  Devon. 

45  Dartmouth  Square,  Leeson  Park,  Dublin. 

Corner     Oak     Avenue     and     Lake     Street, 

Evanston,  Ills..  U.S.A. 
41  Elsham  Road,  Holland  Park,  London,  W. 
per  The  Rector. 

Ardfert  Abbev,  Ardfert,  Co.  Kerry. 

Glenelly,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Umversitat,  Freiburg-in- Baden,  Germany. 

Ballyshannon,  Co.  Donegal. 

Naas,  Co.  Kildare. 

Orchardcroft,  Bedford  Park,  London,  W. 

Castle  Townshend,  Co.  Cork. 

P.O.  Station  U.,  103rd  Street  and  3rd  Avenue 

New  York,  U.S.A. 
9  Radnor  Park  West,  Folkestone. 
Downshire  Lodge,  Blcssington,  Co.  Wicklow. 
Harlow  Manor  House,  Harrogate,  Yorks. 
1231    Unity    Buildings,    127    X.    Dearborn 

Street.  Chicago,  U.S.A. 


Ua  Cianáin,  S.  F.,  m.b. 
Ua  Concheanain,  T. 
Ua  Fachtna,  Uilliam 
Ua  h-Anluain  E.  M.  S. 
Ua  Tallamhain,  Seamus 
Unthank,  H.  W. 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 


Ballinalee,  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland. 

Lios  na  Mara,  Bothar  na  Tragha,  Galwav. 

Alt  Mhin,  Cregagh.  Belfast. 

141  Dún  na  Mara  Parade, Blackroek, Co. Dublin 

Sliabh  Bhaile  na  gCailleach,  Co.  Meath. 

12a  Fieldsway  House,  Highbury,  London  N. 

1  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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NAMES. 
Vendryes,  Professor  J 


ADDRESSES. 

8.3  Rue  d'Assas,  Paris. 


Walker,  Charlton,  b.a. 
Walsh,  D.  F. 

Walsh,   Most   Rev.   Dr 

Walsh,  Rev.  Paul 
Walsh,  Rev.  R.  F.,  c.c. 
Walshe,  M.  C,  j.p. 

Ward,  John  C. 

Watson,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Carmichael 

Webster,  K.  G.  T. 

Weldrick,  George 

Westropp,  T.  J.,  m.a.,  m.r.i.a. 

White,  Col.,  J.  Grove,  j.p.,  d.l. 

White,  Rev.  H.  F.,  cm 

Whitworth,  Mrs.  Mary 
Williams,  David 
Williams,  Richard  R. 

Williams,  T.  W. 
Wilson,  Rev.  T.,  c.c. 
Windisch,  Prof.  Dr.  Ernest     .... 

Wood,  Alexander 
Woodstock  College 
Woulfe,  Rev.  Patrick,  c.c. 
Wright,  A.  R. 


Guest  House,  Isle  of  Caldey,  Tenby,  S.  Wales. 

Freemount,  Charleville,  Co.  Cork. 

Archbishop's  House,  Drumcondra,  Dublin. 

St.  Finian's  College,  Mullingar. 

Altinure,  Park,  Co.  Deny. 

2b    Bickenhall   Mansions,  Gloucester  Place, 

London,  W. 
St.  Eunan's  College,  Letterkenny,  Ireland. 
8  Spence  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Gerry's  Landing.  Cambridge,  Mass,  U.S.A. 
40  Park  Avenue,  Sandymount,  Co.  Dublin. 
115  Strand  Rd.,  Sandymount,  Co.  Dublin. 
Kilbyrne,  Doneraile,  Co.  Cork. 
Mount  Hope  Retreat,  Arlington,  Baltimore, 

Maryland,  U.S.A. 
An  Grianan,  Blackrock,  Dundalk. 
437  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
252    Ridgewood    Ave.,    Glen    Ridge,    New 

Jersey,  U.S.A. 
Bank  Chambers,  Corn  Street,  Bristol. 
Ballyhooley,  Co.  Cork, 
per  Wm.    Wesley  &  Son,   28  Essex   Street, 

London,  W.C. 
21    Montgomerie    Crescent,    Saltcoats,    N.B 
Woodstock,  Maryland,   U.S.A. 
Kilmallock,  Co.  Limerick. 
8  Colyton  Road,  Honor  Oak,  London,  S.E 


Yorke,  Rev.  Peter  C. 
Young,  Miss  Rose  M. 
Young,  P.  T.,  ll.b. 
Yule,  A.  F.,  Miss 


1200  Florida  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
Crowmarsh  Battle,  Wallingford-on-Thames. 
2  Drummond  Gardens,  Crow  Road,  Glasgow. 
Taradale,  Ross-shire,  Scotland. 
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Libraries. 


Aberdeen,  University  Library 


per  P.   J.  Anderson,  Librarian. 


Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  .. 
University  Library, 

Belfast  Free  Public  Library 

Belfast  Library  and  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Knowledge  (Linen  Hall 
Library) . 

Belfast,  Queen's  University  Library.. 

Berlin,  Royal  Library 

Birmingham  Public  Library 
Blackrock,  Carnegie  Free  Library    .. 
Bonn,  Konigliche  Universitáts 

Bibliothek. 
Boston  Public  Library,  Mass. 

Brooklyn,  New  York, U.S. A.,  Enoch.. 
Pratt  Free  Librarv 


.  per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

.   Royal  Avenue,  Belfast, 
per    F.     J.    P.    Burgoyne,     Librarian, 
Donegall  Square,  North,  Belfast. 

.   per  Librarian,  Belfast. 

.  per   Asher   and    Co.,    14    Bedford    St.. 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
.  Rate  lift'  Place,  Birmingham. 
.  Blackrock,  Co.  Dublin. 
M.  Ermann,   Direcktor. 

.  per  Bernard  Quaritch,  11  Grafton  St., 
New  Bond  Street,  London.,  W. 

.  per.E.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 
St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,   W.C. 


California  University  Library 

Cardiff  Central  Library 
Chicago  Public  Library 

Chicago,  University  Library 
Concord,  State  Library 

Copenhagen,  Royal  Library 
Cork,  Carnegie  Free  Library 
Cork,  University  College  Library 


per  Stevens  and  Brown,   4  Trafalgar 

Square,  W.C. 
per  Librarian,  Cardiff,  South  Wales, 
per    Stevens    &    Brown,    4    Trafalgar 

Square,  London,  W.C. 
per  Stevens  &   Brown. 
Arthur  H.  Chase,   Librarian,  Concord 

N.H.,  U.S.A. 
Copenhagen,  Denmark 
per  Librarian,   Anglesea  St.,   Cork, 
per  Librarian. 


Dresden,    Konigliche    Oeffentliche  .. 

Bibliothek 
Dublin,  King's  Inn,  Hon.  Society  of.. 

Dublin,  Trinity  College  Library 
Dundalk,  Free  Library 


per  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
31-32  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton 
Street,  Dublin. 

per  A.  de  Burgh,  Librarian. 

St.  Leonard's,  Chapel  Lane,  Dundalk. 


Edinburgh  Public  Library 
Edinburgh  University  Library 


Evanston,  Ills.,  U.S.A.: 
University  Librarv, 


Northwestern 


per  Hew  Morrison,  Librarian. 

per     J.     Thin,     54-55    South     Bridge, 

Edinburgh. 
per    Stevens    &    Brown,    4    Trafalgar 

Square,   W.C. 
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Freiburg-in-Baden,  Grossherzogliche-   per  Asher  &  Co.,   14  Bedford   Street, 
Bibliothek  ....       Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Galway,  University  College  Library       per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton 

Street,  Dublin. 
...  per  J.  C.  Ewing,  Librarian,  153  West 

Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 
..  per   F.   T.   Barrett,    Librarian,    North 
St.,  Glasgow 


Glasgow,  Baillie's  Institution 
Glasgow,  The  Mitchell  Library 


Harvard  College  Library 


per  E.  J.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 
St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 


Illinois  Universitv  Librarv 


per  Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey 
Street,  W.C. 


Kilkenny,  Carnegie  Free  Library     ....  per  Ed.  MacSweeney,  Librarian. 


Leeds,  Central  Public  Library 
Leipzig  University,  Library  of 
Limerick,  Carnegie  Free  Library 
Liverpool  Public  Library 
London  Library 

London,  University  College 
Los  Angeles,  Public  Library 


..  per  T.  W.  Hand,  Librarian. 

..  per  Otto  Harrassotwiz,   Leipzig. 

..  per  J.  P.  McNamara,  Director. 

..  per  G.  T.  Shaw,  Librarian. 

..  per  C.  J.  Hagbert  Wright,  Librarian, 

St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
..  per  Librarian,  Gower  St.,  W.C. 
..  per  Stevens  and  Brown. 


Manchester  Free  Library 
Meadville  Theological  School  Library 
Mechanics'  Institute 
Melbourne,  Public  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Meyrick  Library 

Missouri  University  Library 

Munich  Roval  Librarv 


per    C.    W.    Sutton,    Librarian,    King 

Street,  Manchester. 
per    Stechert    &    Co.,    2    Star    Yard, 

Carey  St.,  W.C. 
57   Post   Street,    San   Francisco.    Cal., 

U.S.A. 
(E.     C.     Armstrong, 

Agent-General     for 


Librarian) ,     per 
Victoria,     Mel- 


bourne Place,  Strand,  W.C. 

per  T.  Wilson  Hedley,  Librarian, 
10th  St.,  above  Chestnut  St..  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.,  U.S.A. 

per  E.  E.  Genner,  Librarian,  Jesus 
College,   Oxford. 

per  Stechert  &  Co.,  2  Star  Yard,  Carey 
St.,  W.C. 

per  Asher  &  Co.,  14  Bedford  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


National  Library  of  Ireland 

National  Library  of  Wales 
Newberry  Library,  Chicago 

New  York  Public  Library 


per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104  Grafton 

Street,  Dublin, 
per  Librarian,  Aberystwyth,  Wales, 
per    Stevens    &    Brown,    4    Trafalgar 

Square,  W.C. 
per  Stevens  &  Brown. 


North  Carolina  University  Library ....  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  U.S.A. 
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Nottingham  Free  Public  Library 

Ottawa,  Library  of  Parliament 
Oxford,  Taylor  Institution, 

Paris,  Bibliothéque  Nationale 
Philadelphia  Free  Library 


St.  Peter's  Church  Side,  Nottingham. 

per  E.  G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 

St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
per  Parker  &  San,  27  Broad  St.,  Oxford. 

per  Simpkin  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  31 
&  32  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C 

per  Stevens  &  Brown,  4  Trafalgar 
Square,  W.C. 


Royal  Dublin  Society 

Royal  Irish  Academy 
Rylands  Library,  John 


per  Hodges,  Figgis  Sc  Co.,  104  Grafton 

Street,  Dublin. 
per  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co. 
per  H.  Guppy,  Librarian,  Deansgate, 

Manchester. 


Strassburg,  Kaiserliche  Universitáts    Strassburg,  Germany 
und  Landcs  Bibliothek 


Toronto  Librarv 


per    Messrs.    Cazenove    &    Son,    12-13 
Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


Upsala,  Library  of  the  Royal 
University. 

Vienna  Imperial  Library 
Vienna  University  Library 

Wales.  University  College  oi 

Washington,  Library  of  Congress     ... 

Watkinson  Library,  Hartford,  US.  A 

Worcesler  Public  Library,  Mass 

U.S.A. 

Yale  University  Librarv 


Akademiska  Bokhandeln.  Upsala. 


per    Asher    &    Co.,    14    Bedford    St., 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
per    Asher    &    Co 

per  J.  D.  Williams  Librarian,  Aberyst- 
wyth. 

per    Stechert    &    Co.,    2    Star    Yard, 
Carev  St.,   W.C. 

per  E.G.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 
St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 

per  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  68-74 
Carter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

per  E.  J.  Allen  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  14  Grape 
St.,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
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List  of  Irish 
Text  Society's  Publications, 


(Issued  1899.     Out  of  print). 

I.)  gioiiA  ah  piu&A.     [The  Lad  of  the  Ferule]. 

eAccf\A  Ciomne  U15  n^  ti-loptiAi'óe  [Adventures  of  the 
Children  of  the   King  of  Norway]. 

(16th  and  17th  century  texts). 
Edited  by  DOUGLAS   HYDE,   LL.D. 


{Issued  1899.     Out  of  print). 

(2.)   pie-o  t3|Mcpenx)  [The  Feast  of  Bricriu]. 

(From  Leabhar  na  h-Uidhre,  with  conclusion  from 
Gaelic  MS.  xl.  Advocates'  Lib.,  and  variants  from  B.  M. 
Egerton,  93  ;  T.C.D.  h.  3.  17  ;  Leyden  Univ.,  Is  Vossii  lat. 
4<\  7). 

Edited  by  GEORGE  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


(Issued  1900.     Out  of  print.     See  New  Edition  (3a)  ). 

(3.)  X)Ánc.\  Aot)A5.\in   vií  K&tAiiie    [The  Poems  of  Egan 
O'Rahilly].     Complete  Edition. 

Edited,    chiefly   from   mss.    in   Maynooth    College,    by 
REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A. 
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(Issued  1911.)     {See  No.  3.) 
(3A.)  New  Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Egan  O'Rahilly. 

Revised  by  TADHG  O'DONOGHUE   (U^-og  Ó  TDonnó^-óA) 
and  REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A. 


(Issued  1901.) 

(4.)  Foj^r  peAf-A  w  éipmn     [History  of  Ireland].    By 
Geoffrey  Keating. 
Edited  by  DAVID  COMYN,  Esq.,  M.R.I.A. 
(Part  I.  formed  the  Society's  volume  for  1901.) 


(Issued  1904.) 
(5.)  CAit|\éim   C0115A11   CLáipin$tii§,  preserved  in  a  paper 
MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy  (23  H.  1  C.) 

Edited   by 
VERY  REV.  PROFESSOR  P.M.  MacSWEENEY,  M.A. 


(Issued  1907.) 

{6.)  The  Irish  Version  of  Virgil's  ^Eneid  from  the  Book 
of  Ballymote. 
Edited  by  REV.  GEORGE  CALDER,  B.D. 


(Issued  1908.) 

(7.)  "OuAnAipe  firm.  [Ossianic  Poems  from  the  Library 
of  the  Franciscan  Monastery,   Dublin]. 
Edited   by   Professor   JOHN   MacNEILL,   B.A. 


(Issued  1908.) 

(8.)  po^Af  £e^r<\  w  éipmn       [History  of  Ireland].     By 
Geoffrey  Keating.     Vol.  II. 

Edited  by  REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A. 
(9.)  Ditto.  Vol.  III. 
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(Issued  1909.) 
(io.)  Two   Arthurian    Romances    [eActf\A    iriACAoirh    An 

Edited  by  Professor  R.  A.  S.  MacALISTER,  MA. 


(Issued  1910.) 
(n.)  Poems  of  David  O'Bruadair.     (Part  1 
Edited  by  REV.  J.  MacERLEAN,  S.J. 


(Issued  1913.) 
12.)  Buile  Suibhne  Geilt,  A  Middle-Irish  Romance. 
Edited  by  J.  G.  O'KEEFFE. 


(Issued  1913.) 
(13.)  Poems  of  David  O'Bruadair.     (Part  11/ 
Edited  by  REV.  J.  MacERLEAN,  S.J. 


(Issued  1914.) 

(14.)  An  Irish  Astronomical  Tract,  based  in  part  on  a 
Mediaeval  Latin  version  of  a  work  by  Mess- 
ahalah. 
Edited  by  MAURA  POWER  M.A., 


(Issued  1914.) 

(15.)  pot^r  feAfA  a\\  éipirm  [History  of  Ireland].  By 
Geoffrey  Keating.  Vol.  IV.  Containing 
the  Genealogies  and  Synchronisms  with  an 
index  including  the  elucidation  of  place  names 
and  annotations  to  Vols.  I.,  II.,  III. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  REV.  P.  S.  DINNEEN,  M.A 
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{Issued  1915.) 

(16.)  Life  of  St.  Declan  of  Ardmore  (Edited  from  M.S. 
in  Bibliothéque  Royale,  Brussels)  and  Life  of 
St.  Mochuda  of  Lismore  (Edited  from  MS. 
in  Library  of  Royal  Irish  Academy,  with  Intro- 
duction, Translation  and  Notes. 
By  REV.  P.  POWER,  M.R.I.A. 


FOR  VOLUMES    IN    PREPARATION 

See  page  4. 

The  Society's  Larger  and  Smaller  Irish-English  Dic- 
tionaries, edited  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen,  M.A., 
price,  respectively,  7/6  net  (member's  price  6/-) 
and  2/6  net,  can  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
Members  must  apply  direct  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  to 
obtain  the  Larger  Dictionary  at  the  reduced 
price 
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Books  may  be  kept  for  two  weeks   and   may  be 
renewed  for  the  same  period,  unless  reserved. 

Two  cents  a  day  is  charged   for  each  book  kept 
overtime. 
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